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LIM Se 


To the Right Honourable 


John Lord Sommers, 
Baron of Eoeſbam. 


My Los, „er 
C.annot give a great- 
er Proof of my Zeal 
for — than 
by the Ambition I have of 
putting its chief Heroes un- 
der Your Lordſhip's ProteCti- 
on. I am ſenſible I — 
| 1 * n 0 


4.4 


DEDICATION _ 
no Right to it, but What is 
founded upon their Merit 35 
and have nothing to palliate 
my Preſumption to Your 
Lordſhip, but a Pretence of 


doing Juſtice to them. So that 


I dare inſiſt upon Your Lord- 


ſhip's Patronage no otherwile, 


than as it will be a Reward _ 


paid to the Memory of their 


Principles. It was anoble Vi- 


gour, with which they were 
animated againſt the firſt Di- 


ſturbers of Mankind; and it 
is That makes them naturally 


have Recourſe to thoſe, who 


have ſo gloriouſſy exerted 


. 


4 
1 * 2 1 tles 
— a — * * * k 
' 89 4 +. w 
« f , 


hemſelves in ſecuring the Li; i 


Virtues, which can never re- 
ceive its due Luſtre, but from 
Men of the ſame generous 


4 4 


DEDICATION 


berties of Europe. How great 
; a Part Your Lordſhip bears in 
e MW that Work, is allowed by all 
r | but Lour Self, who are equal- 


ly induſtrious to merit Ap- 
plauſe, and to avoid it. 
To intereſt Vour Self in Af- 
fairs of the laſt Importance 
with ſo much Zeal, and Aſſi- 
duity, and yet to effect them 
with ſo much Calmneſs, and 
Serenity, to do Good without 
any Proſpect, but that of the 
Pleaſure ariſing from the Con- 
ſequence, and to promote the 
Serviceot Your Country, even 
by ſeeming to decline it, as they 
are Qualities the beſt of Patri- 
ots have ever affected, ſo are 
they in none more conſpicu- 
;cous than in Your Lordſhip. 


- "we ew , tz 
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My Lord, It is not eaſie to 
łrxeſiſt the Temptation of in- 
daulging my ſelf upon this 
| Subject; eſpecially where I 
am ſecurd as well from the 
Imputation, as the Guilt of 
|  Flattery. For none can be ſo 
I hardy as to diſpute Your Lord- 
{  - ſhip's Ment, without deny- 
ing thoſe very Bleſſings they 
enjoy, as the Reſult of it. 
'\  -Butan regard to the Uneaſi- 
"| neſs I ſhould give Your Lord- 
1 ſhip, and indeed to the In- 
Iiuttice I ſhould do Vou by pur- 
if ſuing ſounequal a Task, 1 am 
_  forcd to leave it as a Happi- 
neſs reſerv'd for thoſe, who 
''  fſhall hereafter be engag d in 
the moſt Ornamental Part of 


. * a, 
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Iwouldurge one Title more 
to Your Lordſhips Accep- 
tance of theſe Papers, by con- 
ſidering Greece as the Mother 


of Arts and Literature; that 


whilſt ee 1 Sci- 
ence diſplay d in its Intancy, 
Your Lardhips Name — 
the ſame time give him a more 
expreſſive Idea of it in its full 
Maturity. There are ſo many 
Inſtances of Your Lordſhp's 
Improvements in that kind, 
that the only Diſpute 1s, whe- 


ther you have contributed 


more to it by Your Encou- 
ragement, or Example. Such 
Extent; and Variety of Learn- 


ing, ſuch Strength of Reaſon- 


ing, and Delicacy of Taſte, 
and ſuch an Univerſal Polite- 
nels, 


DEDICATION. 


neſs, with which Your Lord- 


ſhip hasalways temper'd Your 
more ſevere, and weighty En- 
quiries, have compleated Your 
Lordſhips Character, andren- 
der'd You no leſs the Orna- 
ment, than the Support of 
Your Country. Tam, 3 


th LORD, 
5 Tour Lordſhip's 
1 gf Obedient 
| Hunbl Servant, ; 


TEMPLE STANYAN. 
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PREFACE. 
HE Afairs of Greece have lain 
under ſuch a general Suſpicion, that 

I think I ought not to publiſh any 
Account of them, without premiſing ſome- 
thing concerning the Truth in NMiſtory. It 
is this Plato calls the Property of it, and 
Cicero its chief Law, and diſtinguiſhing 
Character: And it was in regard to this, 
that I was deterr'd at my firſt Entrance up- 
on the Grecian Story, eſpecially when I 

ound the Ancients themſelves ſo confoun- 
| ded, that few of them dated it from the 
ſume Period. Some affirm there was no 
Friltory of Greece before Phoroneus the Son 
vf Inachus : And others fix the Attick Era 
at the Flood of Ogyges, which happen'd a- 
bout the ſame time. Plutarch makes an 
Excuſe for beginning ſo high as Theſeus : 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus ſays there was no- 
thing certain before the Trojan War ; and 
 Ephorus he Cumæan, Calliſthenes, and 
Theopompus dated their Hiſtories eighty 
Tears lower, from the Return of the Hera- 

| | a clidz. 


PREFACE. 
clidæ. Varro calls the Beginning of the 
Olympiads the Hiſtorical Times: Pliny 


gives little Credit to all that is writ of 


Greece before the Reign of Cyrus, which 


began in the fifty fifth Olympiad ; and 


others place the moſt ancient Hiſtorians but 
a little before the Deſcent of the Perſian. 

It is not to be imagin d, that the Grecians 
had for ſo long a Traci of Time receiv'd no 
Fooiſteps of the former Ages ; the*Diſpute 
is, at what time they came to be ſo plain, 
that they might trace them with Eaſe, and 
tread in them with Safety. If we enquire 
a little into the Origine of Hiſtory, we ſhall 


find the innate Deſire of Glory put Men up- 


on finding out ways to Tranſmit their Names 


to Poſterity even before the Invention of 


Letters. They left their Images as an In- 


. heritance to their Sons; their moſt remark- 
able Atchievements were ſign'd by Hierogly- 


phicks, or painted and engrav'd on their. 


Malls; and their Songs, tho very rude, and 


z11-modelÞ'd, preſerv'd the Memory of their 
great Captains, and were freſh Incentives to 


their Poſterity. When Writing was in Uſe, 


they ereffed Stones with Inſcriptions on 
them: And Euſebius ſays, that Hermes 
Triſmegiftus wrote his Doctrine on Pillars, 


| leaſt upon the Inundation of the Nile it 
ſhould be loft. It muſt be own'd it was very 
late before Letters were receiv'd in Greece þ 
1 and 
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and even after that, there was not the ſam? 
Care taken, as in other Nations, to apply 
the Uſe of them to Hiſtory, The Ægypti- 
ans, who pretended to the greateſt Improve- 
ments, as well in this, as in other Parts of 
Learning, rommitted the Care of their pub- 
lick Memoirs to their Colleges of Prieſts : 
Zet as an Inſtance of the general Defect in 
the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages, they could not 
even in Herodotus's time give any certain 
Account of the building their Pyramids, nor 
of their great Monarch Seſoſtris. The Per- 
ſian Hiſtorians were the Magi, the moſt con- 
fiderable among them both for Knowledge 
and Station. And in Rome the Pont iffs had 
the Charge of making their Annals. So that 
the Grecians were the only People of Note, 
who were careleſs in this reſpect, and for 
many Ages follow'd only their firſt Guide, 
Tradition. It was this made them attri- 
bute ſuch immoderate things to Antiquity, 
that where any Man excell'd in Virtue or 
Power, he was in Proceſs of Time elevated 
into a Deity ; the Diſtance of Time magni- 
Hing things almoſt in the ſame Proportion, 
as the Diſtance of Place leſſens them. And 
whatever theſe Traditional Stories were, 
they were ftill aggravated by the Poets, who 
were undoubtedly their firſt Hiſtorians. 
Hence it was, that their Hiſtory became ſo 
| vitiated by ſo many Different and Mon- 
a 2 ftrous 
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ſtrous Relations of their Gods and Heroes ; 
and this is the chief Foundation of all the 
Fables of Antiquity. Lactantius obſerves 
that the Poets writ the Truth, tho" they 
diſpuis'd it ; but the Veil was ſo thick, that 
it could never be perfectly thrown off : And 
therefore the dark and confuſed Accounts 
we have of the firſt Ages, ſeem like Inſcrip- 
tions upon ancient Medals half defaced, 
where the defective Part is to be ſupply'd 

by Gueſs from the remaining Characters. 
But notwithſtanding the Spirit of Ro- 
mance, which runs through the Grecian Sto- 
7), one may venture to ſay of the firſt Gre- | 
cians, what Monſieur de St. Evremond does 
of the Romans, that They had ſo many real 
Excellencies to be admir'd for, that there 
was no need of having Recourſe to Fables. 
I make no queſtion, but there were ſuch Men 
as Hercules, Theſeus, and many others, 
whoſe Stories are handed down to us; that 
they did many of the Acts, which are aſcri- 
bed to them: And one Reaſon why Men 
doubt of their Atchievements, may be, be- 
cauſe · they would not imitate them. For it 
is 4 Natural Obſervation of Saluſt, that 
we are too apt to take our Dimenſions of o- 
thers from our own Standard, and conceive 
every thing feign'd, which exceeds our own 
Power. But what 1 ſay of theſe firſt He- 
; roes, I would have underſtood only of the 
modeſt 
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modeſt Part of their Characters; for ſome 
things aſcrib'd to them, are too groſs to 
bear any Colour of Probability. What 1 
have endeavourd in this ſhort Survey, has 
been to purge them, as much as poſſible, from 
the fabulous Aſperſions of the Poets, who 
by advancing them ſo far above the Stan- 
dard of Humanity, have brought their real 
Merit in queſtion, and eclips'd thoſe Virtues 
they intended to adorn. If they ſtill ſeem 
to act too much above the Condition of Men, 
I ma be allow'd to appeal in their behalf 
to a later Race of Heroes: And indeed it is 
not the leaſt part of their Vindication, that 
we ſee the Wonders of paſt Ages ſo glori- 
ouſly atteſted by thoſe of the preſent. I dare 
not from hence take Occaſion to enter into a 
thorough Defence of Antiquity: 1 know it 
would require a much abler Advocate; and 
1 am ſenſible how far it has already ſuffer'd 
in my following Account of it. I can only 
pretend to have been cautions in affirming 
any thing, where I doubted my pres. 
And tho among the ſeveral Opinions of 
Authors I have mark'd out what ſeem'd to 
me the moſt probable, yet there is ſtill Room 
left for the Reader to paſs his own Judg- 
ment. | 

Here it may not be improper to ſay ſome- 
thing of the chief Authors, from whom this 
Hiſtory is collected, in order to ſhew how 
| az far 
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far we may depend upon its Credibility. The 


firſt from whom we receive any tolerable 


Light into the Grecian Affairs, is Herodo- 
tus, who ig ſtiled the Father of Hiſtory, ei- 
ther becauſe he was the firſt wha reduc'd it 
into any thing of Form, or at leaſt the firſt 
whoſe Writings im that kind have been pre- 
ſeru d. His Stile is ſo eaſie, ſmooth, and 


elegant, and his Matter ſo entertaining, 


that for this Reaſon his Boobs bear the 
Names of the Nine Muſes. His chief Care 
was to pleaſe rather than inſtrutf; and 
therefore inſtead of the Wars between the 
Grecians and Barbarians, which he promiſes 
to treat of, he entertains you with a Colle- 
con of Antiquities, which he delivers upon 
the Creait of the Agyptian Prieſts, and 


gives you a Narrative of all he knows. S 


that half his Book is Digreſſion and Paren- 


theſis: And in this Liberty he has been too 
faithfully imitated by his Succeſſors, many 


of whoſe Works are ſuch perfef# Groteſques, 
that in peruſing them you often loſe the 
principal Deſign. The heavieſt Charge a- 


gainſi him is his Fabulouſneſs, and Credu- 


lity. But they ſeem not to be acquainted 
with his Deſign, wha blame him for want 
of Truth: He was ſo far from being a ſe- 


vere Hiſtorian, that he endeavour'd only, as 


the former Poets, to confine himſelf within 
the Rules of Probability, Poetry was then 
| at 
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at the Heighth; the Drama was carryd 
high by Xichylus, Sophocles, and Euripi- 
des, the Dithyrambick by Pindar, and 155 
Heroick Homer: Herodotus ſonght out 4 
new Glory, and diverted the Grecians with 
Proſe, or rather, as Quintilian ſays, Www | 
more ſecret Numbers. 
Thucydides ſhon gave another Turn to 
Hiſtory, and at once reform d, and perfect- 
ed it. He declares he was apprehenſive his 
Hiftory would not pleaſe the preſent Age 
for want of Fables: But yet he choſe rather 
78 ſatisfie the Fudgment of Poſterity, and 
by that means gain'd to his Work the Title 
he defird of an Everlaſting Poſſeſſion. His 
Stile is grave, maſculine, and noble, his 
Expreſſion cloſe and ſententious, his Rea- 
ſoning ſtrong and profound, always juſt and 
to the Purpoſe. He has many other Beau- 
ties which are fully and handſomly deſcrib'd 
by Monſieur Rapin, and others, who have 
conſider d him as the compleateſt Model of 
| the Grecian Hiſtory. But I muſt not dif- 
miſs his Charatter, without taking Notice 
of that wihch occaſion'd my mentioning him, 
his Virtue and Sincerity. He adher'd 2 
conſtantly and obſtinately to the Truth, that 
if he had not told you he was an Athenian, 
you could never diſcover it by his writing ; 
much leſs would you imagine, that he was 
engag 'd in many of the he de. 
| a 4 : ſe rt be s 7 


PREFACE. 

' ſeribes, ſince he induſtriouſly omits all th 
faireſt Opportunities of extolling himſelj 
and his Country, for fear it ſhould look like 


Paſſion and Diſguiſe. If any thing gives | 


a turn of Romance to his Hiſtory, it is his 


ſet Speeches, which perhaps may appear too 4 


regular to be deliver'd in the Heat of Acti- 
on, or upon any ſudden Emergencies. But 
they are ſo admirably ſuited to the Occaſion, 
and have ſuch an agreeable Mixture of O- 
ratory, and good Senſe, that we may eaſily 
pardon that as a Blemiſh in him, which in 
others would have been look'd upon as their 
greateſt Beauty. There ſhines throughout 


the other Parts of his Work ſuch an Air of 


 Fuſtice, Candor, and Diſmntereſtedneſs, that 
perhaps no Heathen Writer ever equalld him: 
And the only thing to be wiſh'd for more 
than what he has perform'd, is, that he 
had taken in a larger Compaſs of Time. 
His Loſs was in a great meaſure repair'd 
by Xenophon, who continu'd his Hiſtory in 
ſo pure and eaſie, ſo ſweet and unaffetted a 


Stile, that from thence he obtain'd the Name 


of the Attick Bee. The Admirers of the 
Sublime charge him with being too much 
upon the Level: But it was his great Ar- 
#:ifice to ſpeak properly, and yet not vulgar- 


ly ; wherein he reſembles a clear and gentle 


Stream, which can hardly be perceiv'd to 
flow, and yet never flagnates. He was a 
perfee? 
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| per fee? Maſter of Nature, and underſtood 


the ſecret.«Graces of Simplicity; which as 
it ſtole inſenſibly upon his Readers, ſo it 
made his Narrative appear more ſincere and 
impartial. In fhort, he was the only Gre- 
cian, who knew how to ſupport the Digni- 
ty of Hiſtory with the Plainneſs of Expreſ- 
ion. „ 

1 Diodorus Siculus zs fo be valud for his 
laborious Collections; and tho he takes in 
too many of the Fables of his Predeceſſors, 


and adheres too much to the Traditions of 
the Ægyptian Prieſts, he ſerves very well 


to ſupply, and compare with others. Mon- 
ſieur de la Mothe le Vayer had ſuch an O- 
pinion of him, that he declares, He would 
freely travel to the End of the World, if he 
were ſure of finding that Part of him which 
is loſt, and envies Poſterity the bare Proba- 
bility of recovering ſo great a Treaſure. 
Plutarch has alſo preſented us with many 
rich and uncommon Gleanings from the An- 
cients ; he has drawn his Heroes in their 


full Proportion, and in their Lives. com- 


pris'd the Hiſtory of the moſt remarkable Oc- 


currences. He is generally cautions and im- 


partial; but as he was a great Collector, he 


is not always conſiſtent and of a Piece, ei- 
ther as to Matter, or tile. Beſides one may 


Too eaſily diſcover the old Man in him; he 


ſoves a Story, tho never ſo foreign to his 
> | Sub- 
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Subject; he tells it with too many Circum- 7 

ftances, and with too great an Air of Su. 

N perſtition. I have always thought he would L 

3 male an excellent Abriagment : For where 1 

= |. he ſpeaks to the purpoſe, few ſpeak better; 4 

4 and he has ſtarce been equallid in the Fuſt- |} * 

4A neſs of his Characters, and the Wiſdom of . 
1 His Reflections. It is nos the leaſt part ß 

. his Merit, that he has preſeru'd ſo many q 

1 Say ings of the greateſt Men; and I have 7 

1 been cautious of omitting any that were ma- 0 

it terial, becauſe, as he ſays himſelf, A Jeſt, 7 

= 1. or an Apothegm often ſhews a Man more c 

' than a Battel. The Lives of Nepos deſerve * 

| Mention in this Catalogue: But they ſeem 7 

1 to be only Characters drawn from his gene- T 

47 ral Hiſtory, and are too ſhort to give us a- 7 

4 I . my thorough Image of Antiquity. And in 1 

. this reſpect Juſtin's Abridgement of Trogus 7 

5 Pompeius ſerves chiefly. to make us regret [ 

. the Loſs of the Original. l 1 

5 To theſe Authors I have added the Aſſiſt- 4 

ance of our Countrymen, Sir Walter Raleigh, 0 

Dr. Howel, and the learned Sir John Mar- 1 

ſham, who in his Canon Chronicus Has ta- / 

ken a great deal of Pains to reconcile the 4 

different Aira's of the firſt Ages. And a- 0 

mong the Moderns, I am particularly oblig d 7 

to Monfieur Tourreil, who in his Preface 4 

before ſome of Demoſthenes's Orations, has a 

laid out an admirable Plan of Greece L 


where- 


4 
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wherein, as far as the Compaſs of his De. 


fign would permit, he has diſtinguiſb d the 


moſt remarkable Periods, diſtover'd the Ge- 
nius, and unravell'd the Intereſts of the ſe- 
veral States, and trac'd out the Steps, by 
which they arriv'd to their Turns of Supe- 


Having mention'd the chief Materials, of 
which this Hiſtory is compos d, it may be 
neceſſary to ſhew in what manner I have 
digeſted them. As to the Method I have 
made uſe of, I could not meet with any more 
clear and eaſie, than that laid down in the 


_ Engliſh Collection of the Roman Hiſtory 


which I have therefore follow'd in my Di- 
viſion of Books, Chapters, Sections, and 
whatever elſe the Subject would admit of. 
But as the Afﬀairs of Greece and Rome 
were very different, ſo they could not be re- 
lated altogether = the ſame manner, 
Rome you ſee at one View, as well in its 
Progreſs, as its Riſe. For tho in Proceſs 
of Time ſhe branch'd out into ſo many Colo- 


nes, they were all Subjeft to her as their 


Head; thence they receiv'd their Laws as 
they were conquer'd ; and they were always 
one intire united People. Which makes 
their Affairs admit of a more clear and even 
Thread of Hiſtory, than thoſe of the Greci- 
ans; who, beſides that they had to do with 
moſt Parts of the then known World, were 
* among 
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among themſelves ſo many diſtintꝭt Repub- 
licks, almoſt wholly independent one of ano- 
ther, differing in their Laws, and Cuftoms, 
jealous of each others Superiority, and con- 
ſequently always jarring intheir Intereſts, un- 
leſs when meer Neceſſity oblig d them to unite 
againſt a common Enemy. Jo that in this 
reſpett, one may ſay of them, as Florus did 
of the Romans, that Theirs is not the Hi. 


ſtory of one People, but of Mankind, *Tzs 


true the ſeveral States of Greece agreed in 
the main as to the one thing they contended 


for, which was Liberty ; but they had moſt of 


them different ways to obtain, and preſerve 


#t: And hence proceeds ſuch a Variety, and 


Intricacy in their Affairs, that it is no ea- 


fie Task to marſhal ſo many Events in due 


Order of Time, and Place, and out of them 
to collect an intire unbroken Body of Hiſtory. 
This is what I thought my ſelf oblig'd to 


ſay in my own Vindication ; tho“ it is with- 
out the leaſt thoughts of derogating from the 


Merit of the Roman Hiſtory, which is ſuf- 


ficrently eſtabliſb d both as to the Uſefulneſs 


of the Deſign, and the ExatFneſs of the 
Performance. I 5 

As to what further relates to this Un- 
dertaking, the Reader will find Greece con- 


fider'd under two States : It is firſt divided 
into Kingdoms, the principal of which are 
treated of ſeparately in the fit Book, and 


carry'd 
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PREFACE. 
carry'd dawn to the Abolition of the Regal 
Power. The ſecond Book conſiders it as 


form'd mto ſettled Common-wealths, and 


relates its Aﬀairs in a more united Manner. 
To do this with the leſs Confuſion, I have 
ober d a Rule of referring the chief Tranſ- 
actions to Athens as the Head, and menti- 
oning the other States only as they had De- 
pendance on it. For this reaſon I muſt own 
a Liberty I have taken in the firſt Book of 
placing the Kingdom of Athens laſt, that 
there might be no thorough Interruption in 
the Story. Tet tho 1 have been particularly 
cautious of perplexing the Reader by too ma- 
ny different Views, I have not neglected the 
uſe of Chronology : In which I have chiefly 
follow'd the Authority of Arch- Biſhop Uſher. 
Aſtronomical Niceties cannot be expetted, 
where a general Knowledge of the Time is 
ſufficient ; and if I have ſometimes made 


; 7 of a round Number, either as to Tears, 


en, Ships, or the like, I hope it may be 
allow'd in Caſes of the moſt remote Anti- 
quity, eſpecially where the Difference in Hi- 


ſtorians is ſo great, that it is impoſſible to 


arrive at any Exattneſs, I have all along 
intermix d as much of the Antiquities, as 
I thought neceſſary to illuſtrate the Story. 
And as found my ſelf oblig d to ſay 
ſomething of Arts and Learning, in wri- 
ting of a Country wherein they were ſup 
pos 


NENA 
pos d to have receiv'd their Birth, I have | 
aſſien'd the general Periods of Poetry, and 
Philoſophy, and mention'd the greateſt Pro- 
ficients in them, with a ſhort Account of 
their Perſons and Writings, As this was | 
intended only for an Abridgment of the 
Grecian Story, 1 have endeavour'd to reduce 
the whole into as narrow a Compaſs as poſ- 
ſible ; and notwithſtanding the great Variety 
of Matter, 1 hope I have omitted nothing 
material. | 8 a 
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BOOK L 


The INTRODUCTION. 


Of the Original of GREECE, and 
its Inhabitants. 


I. S there has been a conſtant Diſpute 
2 carry'd on by all Nations in their 
=. Pretenſions to Antiquity, the Æ- 
Optians, Scythians, and others, who were reſol- 
ved not to be outdone by their Neighbours, - 
fancied themſelves the firſt Race of Mankind, 
and that they were of equal Duration with che 
World. Nor can we exempt the Grecians troy 
their Share in this common Vanity; the Ae. 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book I. 
»ians particularly gave out, That they were 
produc'd at the ſame Time with the San, 


and out of the ſame Soil that they inhabited. 


However Pride and Emulation might contri- 
bute to this Opinion, 1t might probably take 


its Riſe from the want of Letters, ard Civil 


Government in the firſt Ages of the World; 
and as from thence the Original of moſt Na- 
tions became obſcure, ſo conſequently muſt the 
molt plauſible Accouats we have of them, be 
very precarious. Greece we find in a more 
particular manner labouring under theſe Diths 
culties: For ſhe underwent a long Infancy, 


and tho' ſhe often exerted her ſelf, and ſigna- 


liz d it by ſome generous Exploits; yet the 
Fame of them being deliver'd down to Poſteri- 


ty,. either by uncertain Tradition, or rude im- 


perfect Memoirs, gave occaſion to their Hiſto- 
rians, as well as Pocts in ſucceeding Ages, to 
make up in Fiction, what they wanted in au- 
thentick Records. This is a ſhort Account of 


that which we call the Eabulous Age; and tho' 


we find it ſufficiently clouded with Error and 
Superſtition, yet there are till ſome ſcatter'd 
Intervals of Light, which muſt ſerve to direct 
us in our Inquiry into the Birth of a People, 
who have made ſo glorious a Figure in the 
World, as the Grecians. Upon the whole, we 
may with ſafety allot them a Place in Antiqui- 
ty, but muſt not give them the Precedency, 
fince it is allow'd by their own Hiſtorians, that 


they were Inſtructed, and Civiliz'd by Colonies 
...- Planted among them from Phænicia, and e Ægypt; 
<the firſt of which taught them Navigation, 


Trade, and the Uſe of Letters, and the latter 
poliſh'd them by her Laws, gave them a * 
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Name of Greece. As to the Name it ſelf, the 


Book I. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
of the Arts and Sciences, initiated them in her 
Myſteries, and in a Word gave them Kings 

and Gods, 2 | 


' 


— 
* 


II. But before we treat bf their Affairs, it The ſeveral 


will be neceſſary to take a View of that Part of Names of 
1 Greece. 


the World, which went under the genera 


Grecians were ſo call'd either from a petty Bo- 
rough, or Græcus a very obſcure King, whoſe 


subjects were thought to be originally Inha- 


bitants of Theſſaly; and therefore ſome of the 
ancient Authors confine Greece properly ſo cal- 


led, to that Country. This was an ancient 


known Name among them; and the Romans 
paid that juſt Reſpect to their Antiquity, as to 
call them by no other; but they ſoon quitted. 
it themſelves for that of Hellenes or Achæi, tho 


one would wonder that a Pegple ſo fond of 


Antiquity, ſhould ſo eaſily part with the moſt 


eminent Mark of it. But it ſeems it was a 


Compliment ſeveral of their Kings expected 
from them, ſo that they chang'd their Names 


almoſt as often as their Maſters. 


But fince, through a mixture of Pride and 
Ignorance, they ſeem to have corrupted the 
Names of their Founders, and by that means 
to have diſguis'd their true Origine, we muſt 
have Recourſe to the more ancient and un- 
doubted Records of Scripture. 7) 

That Greece was firſt inhabited by the Sons 
of Noah, as other Countries were, 1s-a thing.out 
of diſpute, but by whoſe immediate Poſterity, 
is not ſo generally allow'd. The Poſterity of 
Fapheth took Poſſeſſion of the Iſics of the Gen- 
tiles, which, according to the Hebrew Idiom, 

. B 2 com- 


* = 


4  -The Grecian Hiſtory. Book I. 
Comprehended not only ſuch as were proper. 
RED Þþ Aid, bur all diele Countries whe, lay 

"#k towards the Sea at any diſtance from Paleſtine, 
_ eſpecially between the Ocean and Mediterrane- 

2 4 n Sea; and ſo both Greece and italy might 

Javan come under this Denomination,” His Son Ja- 

225 * van ſeems moſt probable to have peopled Greece, 
wit the from the exact Anhlogy he bears with the Gre- 
Grecian cian Ion. Javan is the Scripture Word for 
Jon. Greece; and it is obſervable, that tho' among 

| the Grecians themſelves the IJoniaus were but a 
Part of Greece, yet other Nations comprehen- 

ded all under the Name of /onians. The Me- 

mory alſo of his Son Eli ſha ſeems to have been 

preſerv'd under the Name of the oles, or 

rather Elis of Peloponneſus, one part of which 

by Homer is call'd Aliſium; and ſome from 

Hence derive the Malense s. 
Whatever Colour theſe Opinions carry with 

them, they are not ſo. unexceptionable, but 

that we may give the Grecians leave to tell 

their own Story. And of them the moſt Ju- 
dlicious- and Inquifitive allow their Country 
W.uas firſt inhabited by a barbarous People, dit - 
ferent ffom them both in Language and Man- 
ghers. Stabo has gi ven us à large Catalogue of 
the Dryopes, Cantones, Lelegds, ' Aones; and ma- 
ny others: But theſe ſeem nat to have been 
that ancient People, but ſome later Outcaſts 
of the Carians, who made frequent Inroads 
into Greece, So that the moſt noted, and of 
ttthe gresteſt Extent and Antiquity, were the 
Account of Pelaſgi, Whoſe firſt or chief Place of Reſidence 
the Pelaſgi. wa pony Fi — V the —— chal- 
leng' d to chemſelyes their Founder Pelaſpas, 

\ he om him derivd their Claim to an * 
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er Antiquity than their Neighbours. He paſs'd 
with them for an Awtochthon, or Son of tb 
Earth, as the Grecians generally calfd thoſe of 

whom they could give no better Account, But 

as by this they betray'd their Ignorance of his 
Original, fo they leave room for an Opinion 

inſiſted on by very learned Men, that by Pe- pelaſgus 
laſgus was meant Peleg, or Phaleg: Which looks the ſame 
like more than '4 probable Conjecture, if we Pi 
allow what is generally aſſerted, that Greece, and 8. , 
indeed moſt other Nations of Europe, were peo-—- 

pled our of Scythia; from whence the: Poſtert= 

ty of Phaleg making their Way through Thrace, 

and Theſſaly, which were already taken up by © 

the Sons of Eli ſba and others, might fix fome - 

in Epiras, ſome in Hellas, and the greateſt part 

in Peloporneſws, where they found the moſt 
empty and convenient Habitation. For it is 

but reaſonable to ſuppoſe: that the Places to- 
wards the Sea were the laſt peopled, firſt from 
the want of the Conveniency of Navigation; 
and afrerwards, when that was eſtabliſh'd, for 
fear of Pirates, who continually infeſted their 
Coaſts. This Deſcent of the Poſterity of Pha. 
leg receives further Confirmation from the near 


— 


Affinity between the Hebrew Language and the Aſiniey be- 
ancient Greek, which is almoſt untverfally al- *weer the 
low'd to be of Eaſtern Ex raction. Nor caf Cw. 
we more plauſibly account, for the many Dias Languages. 
lets, into which the Greek was diſtinguiſh'd, | 
than by it? Mixture with other Languages: 
And in the Dorick Diale& we have a plain In- 
tance of the broad Pronunciation fo peculiar 
to the Oriental Tongues, There are alſo the 
ſame Footſteps of the Eaſtern» Languages to be 
met with in the Qut-skirts of Greece, particu- 
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larly in Crete and other Iſlands, whither this 
People. naturally betook themſelves, as they 
were expell'd Peloponneſus and the Continent. 
Whoever thefe People were, we have no Ac- 
count of them but under the Name of the 
Pelaſgi; from whom Peloponneſus had the Name 
of Pelaſgia. After they had diſperſed them- 
ſelves throughout all Greece, they arriv'd in . 
taly; where they paſs'd for the ſame with the 
Tyrrheni, and as ſuch were conceiy'd to be the 
Original Foxnders of Rome. As they were a 
ſcatter'd, wand'ring People, never throughly 
ſettled, or incorporated with the other Greci- 
Hellen, ant, they were forc'd to give way to Hellen, 
who was generally reputed the Son of Deucalion, 
thoꝰ ſome ſay of Prometheus and Clymene, and o- 
thers of Ion. He reign'd in Theſaly ſome time 
after the Deucalionean Deluge, and being ſeated 
almoſt in the Heart of Greece, and the with his 
Sons bearing a great Sway in thoſe Parts, main- 
tain'd a Correſpondence with the neighbourin 
Cities, till by degrees they expell'd the laſt 
Remains of the Pelaſgi: And from thence it 
was that he impos'd one Name, calling the 
Country after himſelf Hellas, which was after- 
wards call'd Phthiotis, and the People Hellenes. 
This Name, tho' in Proceſs of time it was 
transferr'd to ſignifie the whole Nation with 
ts Colonies, at firſt reach'd no farther than his 
own Dominions. For there were other Kings 
as zealous as Hellen in propagating their Names, 
in hopes it might prove a conſiderable Step 
towards the aniverſal Monarchy of Greece. 
And this may account for the Variety of 
Names we find, eſpecially among the Poets, 
- who usd them promiſcuouſly to expreſs the 
33 7 Nation 
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Book I. The Grecian Hiſfory. 


Nation in general. The moſt noted among 


them were Achei, Argivi, Danai, Dolopes, Hel. 


Jenes, Tones, Myrmidones, and Pelaſgi, which 


vere particular Parts of Greece, ſo calbd from 


their reſpective Kings, or Founders. But as the 


Grecians did nothing very conſiderable, either 


at home or abroad, before the Trojan War, it 
was that firſt began to unite them under one 
common Name, and Intereſt: Neither did they 
preſume till after that to call the reſt of the 
World Barbarians; that is, till they had one 
£eſtabliſh'd Name, and Nation to oppole to 
them.” | 4 


III. The Country which they anciently and Deſeripes- 
properly inhabited was Hellas, or Greece pro- on of the 
perly ſo call'd, being the Eaſtern Part of Eu- Sun. 


.rope, bounded chiefly by two Seas, the Ionian 
on the Maſt and South, and the AÆAgean on the 
Eaſt, which parts them from Aſia. On the 
North was Macedonia, Illyricum, and Epirus; 
both which latter had a mixt Dependance on 
the Grecians, and Barbarians. It was divided 
by the. Iſthmut, a narrow Neck of Land be- 
tween the two Seas; the largeſt Part being with- 


out the /Ffhmus to the North, and the leſſer 


within it to the South; which being ſurroun- 


ded every where by the Sea, except the //th-. 


mus, made it a Peninſula, and from Pelops, who 


reign'd there, was call'd Pelopanneſus. To theſe 


Parts we may add the Multitude of Iſlands, 
which lye diſperſed in theſe. Seas: Of which 
the moſt remarkable is Crete, both for Fame and 
Extent. The next are Eubœa, Corcyra, Ce- 
phallenia, and Zacynthus, with many others of 
Jeſs-Note. Theſe: Parts were alſo ſubdivided 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book I. 


into leſs Countries, in the nature of Provinces: 
The moſt noted of which in the flouriſhing 
Times of Greece were Theſſaly, Locri Epicnemis 
dii, Opuntii, and Ozole, the latter of which 
lying more Weſtward, is alſo diſtinguiſh'd by 
the Name of Locri Heſperii, Bæotia, Attica, 
Megaris, Phocis, e/Eolia, Acarnania, and Do- 
ris; all without the Iſthmus. Within the Ih- 
mus were Achaia, Elis, Meſſenia, Laconia, 
Argolis, and Arcadia, all comprehended under 
the general Name of Peloponneſus. | 
Theſe were the native fix d Seats of the Gre- 
cians, till increaſing in Power, and preſs'd with 
Numbers, they threw themſelves out in Co- 
lJonies, and fo inlarg'd their Territories. By 
theſe means they got Poſſeſſion as well of the 
remoter Parts, as thoſe which border'd upon 
them, eſpecially the Sea-Coaſts of Macedonia, 
Thrace, Hllyricum and Epirus; as alſo of Sicily, 
the largeſt Iſland in Europe next our own, 
with the Southern Part of Italy; both which 
from the many Colonies planted there went 
under the Name of Magna Gracia. As for 
Macedonia in general, we are not yet to conſider 
it as a Part of Greece, till by a large Acceſſi- 
on of Territory it grew formidable to the moſt 
remote and powerful States of Greece; and from 
thence laid the Foundation of that Sovereignty 
it ſoon after aſſum'd under the Title of the 
Third Monarchy. They had alſo in the Leſſer 
Aſia, Pontus, Bithynia, Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and the Iſland Cyprus. To 
theſe we may add ſeveral famous Iſlands be- 
longing to Alia, as Lesbos, Chios, Samos, Cos, 
Carpathus and Rhodes, with Lemnos near Thrace 
in the ¶Ægean Sea. But theſe and other leſs 
3 8 2 * Colonies 
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Book. I. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
Colonies we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
more particularly, as they fall in with the 
Body of the Story. Ir may ſuffice in general, 
that they got footing in moſt parts of the old 
known World; and where-ever they planted 
their Colonies, they generally propagated by 
them their Race, Religion, Laws, Cuſtoms, 
and Language. Is 


IV. We have no particular Account of the 
State of Greece before the Foundation of her 
Royalties; nor indeed can we expect any thing 


worth our Notice from a People who were at 


that time rude and unpoliſh'd even to Barbari- 


ty. For it is certain they were unacquainted 


with Agriculture, Building, and all the earli- 
eſt and moſt natural Inventions of providing 
for the common Neceſlaries of Life, 5 no 
Law but Force, and grazing like Beaſts in the 
open Air. So that to give them the leaſt 


Tincture of Humanity, was ſufficient to gain 


from them the Title of King, or God; wit- 
neſs the Divine Honours they paid to their 
Pelaſgus, who built them a ſort of Cottages to 


fence them from the Inclemeney of the Air, 


clothed them with the Skins of Beaſts, and 


taught them to feed on Acorns, as a more whole- 
ſome Nouriſhment than that of Herbs. This 


new Diet, whatever other good Effects it 
might have, wrought no great Change in their 
Manners; ſo that Greece was not for ſeveral Ages 
after inhabited in any conſtant ſettled way, They 


were ſtill the ſame lawleſs Rour, © continually 
roving and removing from one Place to ano- 
"ther; and ſuch as were not content with their 


own Fortune, were eaſily tempted to invade 


their 


po. 


of Arts and Literature, when they got footing 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book I. 
their Neighbours. In this general Conteſt the 
richeſt Countries fell to the ſtrongeſt : But as 
the Conqueſt was eaſie, ſo the Poſſeſſion was 
ſhort, they being ſoon ſucceeded by others up- 
on the ſame Title. For this Reaſon Theſſaly, 
and Peloponneſ#s, and indeed all the fertile Re- 
gions of Greece, chang'd their Maſters every 

ear, with a great Part of their Inhabitants, 


The Country which was leaſt moleſted upon 


theſe Accounts, was Attica; and it is imputed 
chiefly to the Barrenneſs of its Soil. For there 
being nothing worth contending for, the In- 
habitants were continu'd quietly in a long and 
regular Deſcent; and this gave the Athenians 


the beſt Title to Antiquity, or at leaſt the beſt 


Proofs of it. But the greateſt Advantage was, 


that it made them exert themſelves ſooner than 


their Neighbours; it quicken'd their Inventi- 
ons, diſpos'd them to a more eaſie Reception 


among them, and in a manner laid the Foun- 
dation of all that Grandeur, to which they af- 
terwards arriv'd. 


But to return to Greece in general, the other 


Parts of it were over-run with Spoil and Ra- 


pine. The continual Fear of being diſplac'd 


made them live as it were by Chance, with- 


our any further Proſpe& than thein preſent Su- 
ſtenance; and fo cramp'd their Induſtry in ge- 
neral, that we find nothing of the Arts and 


Sciences at that time among them, no Trade 


or Commerce, or any, other happy Effects of 
Peace and Security. They at laſt grew ſenſi- 
ble of the Neceſſity there was of Civil Socie- 
ty, as a Means to ſecure them from Violence 
and Oppreſſion, This put them upon impro- 
N * 
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ving their Notions of Building; fo that their 


as HAouſes increaſing in Number as well as Beau- 

48 ty, grew inſenſibly into Boroughs, and they 

J= ſome time after into Cities. But neither could 

. this Advantage of Cohabitation throughly tame 

> and ſoften their Tempers; that being a peculi- 

7 ar Honour reſerv'd (as was hinted before) for 

s e/Eoypt and Phanicia. 
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The State of the ſeveral Ring- 
ams of Greece, Te the 
Foundation ofthe Ringdomof 
. Bicyons7o the laſt Remains 
of Regal Power in Athens. 
| Containing the Space of 1 57 1 Tears. 
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The Kingdom of Sicyon. 
Containing the Space of about 1000 Tears. 
I. — 


in Greece, is that of Sicyon, a Town frſt King- 
Wh ſituate in Peloponneſus,' near the 1th. dom. 
mus in the Confines of Achaia, ſaid to be built 
within a little time after the Univerſal Deluge. 
Which as it is the moſt ancient of any in Europe, 
and ſome ſay in the World, not allowing even 
the Aſſyrian or Egyptian Kingdoms to have 
preceded it, we muſt therefore content ourſelves 
with a very ſlender Account of it; eſpecially 
firice we have almoſt as much reaſon to diſpute, 
as to aſſert its real Exiſtence, Here, they ſay, 

7 | : e/Efialens / 


HE firſt Kingdom we find mention'd Sicven tha © 
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The Grecian Hiſfory. Book 1. 
Agialeus firſt reign'd about the 1915th Year 


of the World, and from himſelf nam'd- not on- 


ly the City with its Territory, but ſome ſay 
the e Part of Peloponneſus, QAgialea; as 
from Apis, another of its Kings, it was call'd 
Apia, and from Sicyon, Sicyonia, Authors are 
ſo far from Recording any other memorable 
Actions of the Kings of Sicyon, or aſſigning the 
juſt. Length of their Reigns, that they cannot 
agree as to their Number, Order, or Names. 
For Homer ſeems to make Adraſtus the firſt 
King; and tho* Zeuxippus is uſually plac'd as 
the laſt, yet Pauſanias reckons Hippolitus, and 
Laceſtades after him, and in his Catalogue omits 
Polyphides. And ſome who reckon Sicyon a- 
mong the ancient Kingdoms, yet bring the 
Foundation of it below that of Argos. Upon 
which Uncertainties every thing that is Re- 


corded of it becomes liable to Exception; in- 


ſomuch that the moſt accurate Inquirers into 


the firſt Ages, ſtrike off the whole Succeſſion of 


theſe Kings for the Space of near a thouſand Years, 


leaving them no place in Antiquity. But mak- 


ing ſome Allowances for ſuch a vaſt Diſtance of 


Time, and the want of Records; and ſuppoſing 


Sicyon to be peopl'd fo _ as from the Fruit- 


fulneſs and Conveniency of its Situation we may 
reaſonably conclude it was, and we may yet 
believe She had her Kings, that being the Go- 
vernment which obtain 

they came to be inhabited, after the Flood. 


II. We can only obſerve of the firſt Kings 


of Greece in general, that they are repreſented 


as Perſons of great Worth and Renown, who 


for their Courage, Prudence and ather Virtues, 
En | _ were 


in moſt Countries, as 
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| were choſen by the free and univerſal Conſent 


of the People. There ſeems by their long and 


uiet Reigns to have been a perfect good Un- 
{&riandivg between Prince and People; who 
as they yielded an intire and voluntary Obe- 
dience, ſo the Kings choſe to Command rather 
by Love, and Eſteem of their Merit, than by the 
Force of their Arms, and a flaviſh Dread of 
their Power. In all their Actions they pre- 
ferr'd the Good of their Subjects, for whoſe 
Protection they knew and acknowledg'd them- 
ſelves to have been advanc'd, before any cove- 
tous or ambitious Deſigns of their own; and 
the People plac'd ſuch a Confidence in the E- 
quity of their Prince, that Greece had not for 
ſeveral Ages, after it was a litele Civiliz'd, any 
ſtanding Laws, but the indefinite Will and Sen- 
tence of its Kings, But this Harmony being 
deſtroy'd in ſucceeding Ages by Policy, Inte- 
reſt and Thirſt of Empire, the People, as Op- 


portunity offer'd, reſum'd the Power into their 


own Hands; and this gave Riſe to more different 
Forms of Goverrment in Greece,than in any other 

Parts, or perhaps in the whole World beſides. 
But to return to Sicyon, it is certain that King- 
dom never made any mighty Figure in this long 
tract of Time, and that may be the chief Rea- 
ſon of its Obſcurity. Thus it lyes involv'd in 
the Fate of ſeveral other petty Royalties, which 
never contended for Superiority with the leading 
States of Greece; ſo that were it not for ſome 
of their Princes Names, which are reſcu'd from 
Oblivion by the Poets, we ſhould never know 
there had been any ſuch Kingdoms in the 
World. Upon the Death of the laſt King of 
Sicyon, the Government was devoly'd upon the 
f | Prieſts 


15 


1 The Grecian Hiſtory. Book I. 
Sicyon go- Prieſts of Apollo, ſeven of which held it about 


vers4 thirty three Years, till by degrees this little 


＋ Apelo Kingdom ſunk under the Power of its Neigh- 
Amend rs bours, and was annex d to the Dominions of 


Argos. Argos. | 
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4 CHAP, WM 
The Kingdoms of Argos and Mycenz. 


Containing the Space of about 800 Tears. 


1.T.JERE we have ſomewhat of a Light 


to direct us, tho? it breaks in ſo gra- 


dually, that it ſerves chiefly to diſcover our 

want of more, and rather to raiſe our Curio- 

Argos the ſity than to ſatisfie it. The Kingdom of Ar- 
fecond gos has an undoubted Claim to the ſecond Place 
Kingdom. in Antiquity, if not the firſt; and what it 
Wanted of Sicyon in Years, is ſufficiently made 


up in Riches, Fame and Power; inſomuch that 


this City was thought to vie with the whole 
World for Splendor and Magnificence. The 


Foundation of this Kingdom is generally aſcri- 


ded to Jnachus about the 2148th Year of the 
A. M. World, 232 after that of Sicyon, and 1080 be- 
2148. fore the Beginning of the Olympiads. After a 
Inachus, Reign of ' Years he was ſucceeded by his 
| Son Phoroneus. But others more accurate, as 
they exclude Sicyon, ſo they ſpeak of Inachus 

as a River only of that Name, and begin their 


Phoroneus, Account of the Grecian pw e 5 
oſe w no 


who therefore is thought by t 
| is — better 
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better account of things, to be the firſt Man, 
and is called the Father of Mankind, At leaſt he 
is the firſt who did any thing memorable in 
Greece: For he 1s faid to have built'the firſt 
Altar to Juno; and having begun with Religi- 
on, his next Care was to unite his Subjects in- 
to a fort of Coramunity, by building the City 
from him calla Phoronicum, to preſcribe them 
Laws, and bring them from meer Savages to 
ſomewhat of a more civiliz d way of Living. 
The Telchines, and Caryatæ a People that inha- 
bited Arcadia, join'd in War againſt him, and 
the Parrhaſians another Part of Arcadia, but 


were conquer'd and drove into Crete, and from +» 


thence to Rhodes, which from them had the 


Name of Telchinis; and thence Phoroneus ob- 


tain'd the Dominion of the whole Peninſula, 
and after a Reign of ſixty Years left the King- 


dom to his Son Apis. There were three of this Apis: 


Three o 


Name, one of Sicyon, another of e£gypr, and %, Kane? 


this of Argos, whom the Mythologiſts confound, 
by attributing to all what was done by one, 
which is uſual among the Greciaxs in the Caſe 


of their Gods and Heroes. This might give 
grounds to the Story of his going into Ægypt, 


where he built the City Memphis, taught the 
People Tillage, and was after his Death wor- 
ſhip'd as a God in the Shape of an Ox, under 


the Name of Serapis or Ofriss But allowing 


there was ſuch a King of Argos, which is not 
generally aſſented to, the moſt probable Ac- 
count is, That he liv'd and dy'd in Greece, 


"commanded the Peninſula to be called after his 
Name, and in the thirty fifth Yearof his Reign 
was kill'd for his Tyranny. Apis dying with- 


out Iſſue was ſucceeded by Argus, his Siſter Argus. 
ie W Niobe's 
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Mobe's Son, who is confounded with his Great 


Grand-ſon of that Name, whom the Poets make 

all Eyes. His Reign is more remarkable for 

the Length of it, being ſeventy Years, than any 

thing 3 except that Greece in his time had 

vaſt Plenty of Corn, for which he was honou- 

red after his Death with a Temple and Sacri- 

The Art of fice; tho the Art of Tillage is more properly 

2 „ allignd to Homogyras, who firſt yoked 

— Oxen in the Plough. He alſo called the City 

rus. and Peninſula from himſelf, Argos, and his Sub- 

jects. Argi, and Argioi. Some fancy his Bro- 

ther was the Pelaſgus already mention'd as 

Founder of the Pelaſgi, who chiefly inhabited 

Arcadia, and being diſpers'd into ſeveral Parts 

— of Greece, ſent Colonies into Latium. To him 

Criaſus. ſucceeded his Son Criaſus, the ſame whom Pau- 

f ſanias calls Peiraſus, and ſome Peranthus. O- 

thers make them diſtin& Kings, and aſcribe to 

Peranthus the building of the firſt Temple to 

Juno at Argos. It is certain there was ſuch a 

Temple about this time conſecrated to Juno, 

and Callythia the Daughter of Peranthus made 

Prieſteſs of it; which might occaſion the mi- 

ſtake of his being King. This Superſtition was 

continu'd for many Apes; and as all their Af- 

, fairs, publick and private, were dated from ſuch 

a Year of the Prieſthood, it became the ſtand- 

TheArgive ing e/fra of the Argives. Criaſus reign'd fifty 

* four Vears, and left the Kingdom to his Son 
Phortas. or Brother Phorbas. 5 | 

There were at this time Contemporary with 

Moſes and the Patriarchs ſeveral famous Men, 

The dawn wy open'd a Paſſage for Science and Humani- 

eee ty, which firſt dawn'd in the Eaſt, and now 

y. got footing in Europe, particularly in — 

EEE x arts 
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Parts of Greece towards Aſia and Fudæa. A- 
mong theſe we may reckon Atlas, the Son of 
Fapetus probably the ſame with Japheth, who 
for his Skill in Aſtronomy, and Invention of 
the Globe, was ſaid to bear up the Heavens 
and upon the ſame accounts his Daughters palz d 
for Stars, under the Names of the Pleiades and 
Hyades. Nor is leſs Honour due to his Bro- 
ther Prometheus, who was thought to have 
form'd Men of Clay, and animated them with 
Fire, which he ſtole from Heaven, becauſe he 
was a wiſe Man, who endeavour'd to reclaim 
Men from their brutal Ignorance, and teach em 


the uſe of Reafon, And this ſeems to confirm 


another part of his Story ; where, by the Eagle 
continually preying upon his Entrails, may be 
imply'd his deep and painful Enquiries after 
Knowledge, He is from ſeveral eoncurring 


Circumſtances thought to have been the ſame 


with Magog, | | 
Phorbas, after thirty five Years, left the King- 


dom to his Son Triopas, who enjoy d it, forty Triopas: 


fix Years, and was ſucceeded by his Son Faſus, Jaſus. 
as Pauſanias will have it, who probably might 
reign, becauſe the City was from him call'd 


. Faſos, and the Citizens Jaſſi. His Daughter 
was the famous Io, whoſe Story is ſo bandy'd Story of 
about by the Poets; tho' ſhe is not to be con- 19+ 


founded with another of that Name, the repu- 
ted Daughter of Inachus. Herodotus tells her 
Story moſt plauſibly, that the Pheniciars, who 
firſt applied themſelves to Shipping, as they 
traded with Goods from 4ſhria and Agypt, 
came to Argos at that time the Metropolis of 
Greece; where the Women flock' d down to 


their Ships to buy of them, The Phœnicians 
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Crotopus. 


Sthenelas. 
— Gelanor . | 
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ſeiz'd as many as they could of them, and a- 
mong the reſt this Jo the King's Daughter, 
and faiPd away with them into e/£gypr; which 
was reſented 10 heinoufly, that it was thought 
the Foundation of all the Quarrels and Enmity, 
which afterwards broke out between the Gre- 
cians and Aſiatichs. To return to Jaſus, it is 
more generally agreed that Crotopus, his Brother 
Aenor's Son, ſucceeded his Grand-father Trio- 
pas, who after twenty one Years left the King- 
dom to his Son Sthenelas; and he, after eleven 
more, to his Son Gelanor. 3 


"IL in his time there happen'd a Conteſt be-. 


teen the two Sons of Belus Agyptus and 


Danaus; the former of which was King of 
Apt, and gave his Name to the Country. 


He would have match'd his fifty Sons to the 


ſame number of Daughters of his Brother Da- 


naus; which being contrary to the Advice of | 
u 


the Oracle, he refuſed, and ſet ſail with them 
firſt to Rhodes, and. thence to Argos. The 
oP was call'd Pentecontoris, and is noted as the 
firſt of any Bulk that came into Greece. At 


Argos he contended with Gelanor for the King- 


dom, as deſcended from Epaphus Son of the 


firſt Jo. As he was making out his Preten- 


ſions to the People, a Wolf happen'd to kill an 


Ox grazing by the Walls. This Accident was 


Danaus. 


 riages, ſent his fifty Sons down to Argos with 


interpreted by the People in favour of Danaus, 
whom as a Stranger they took to fignifie the 
Wolf, and thereupon adjudg'd the Kingdom 
to the ÆAgyptian. But Agyptus, ſtill jealous of 
the Increaſe of his Brother's Power by con- 
tracting new Alliances upon his Daughters Mar- 


an 
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an Army to force him to comply with his for- 
mer Demand. The young Men gain'd their Un- 
cle's Conſent : But he had ſecretly provided his 
Daughters wath Daggers and Inſtructions to 
murder their Husbands the firſt Night. This 
Attempt of the Danaides was look'd upon as . %% Da- 
one of the moſt barbarous Exploits of Antiqui- | 
ty: For the only one who eſcap'd out of this 
general Maſſacre, was Lynceus the Husband 
of Hypermneſtra, who was therefore accus'd by 
her Father, and brought to Judgment, but ac- 
quitted. Danaus in his Reign built the Tower 
which went by the Name of Lariſſa; and his 
Daughters are. ſaid to have ſupplied the Cit 
with Water by the Invention of Wells, which 
they probably brought out of ÆAgyyt, where 
Water was ſcarce; and this is the moſt natu- 
ral Foundation of the Fable, that for their Cru- 
elty to their Husbands they were condemn'd 
to draw Water in leaky Veſſels. 
. Danans, after fifty Years, was ſucceeded by 
Lynceus, his Son-in-law. And h& after forty Lynceus. 
one more, by his Son Abas, who reign'd twenty Abas. 
three. Abas had two Sons, Acriſius and Prætus, prætus and 
who being Twins contended for the Kingdom; Acriſius. 
which Prætus firſt enjoy'd for ſeventeen Years, 
and then was expell'd by Acriſius into Lycia; 
from whence he return'd with ſome conſidera- 
ble Force, ſeiz'd upon Tyrinthe, and gave his 
Brother Battel, wherein they are the firſt re- 
corded to have us'd Targets. But it not be- Targets 
ing a deciſive Battel, they came to an Accom- ff us d. 
modation, and divided the Kingdom, ſo far at | 
leaſt, that Acriſius kept Poſſeſſion of Argos, 
and let his Brother enjoy Tyrinthe, and ſome 
other Maritime Places. Acriſius had one only 
| C3 Daughter 
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Danae. Daughter nam d Danuae, who the Oracle told 
him ſhould have a Son that would procure his 


Ding, * „ „ 

Account of But before we proceed, it may not be amiſs 

oOracles. to give ſome Account of theſe Oracles, which 

1 made up ſo conſiderable a part of the Grecian 
Superſtition. They were rank d among the no- 

bleſt and moſt religious kinds of Divination, 

the Deſign of them being to ſettle ſuch an im- 

mediate way of Converſe with their Gods, as 

to be able by them not only to explain things 

intricate and obſcure, but alſo to anticipate the 

Knowledge af future Events, and that with far 

greater Certainty than they could hope for 

| Rare who out of Ignorance and Preju- 

dice muſt ſometimes either conceal, or betray 

the Truth. So that this became the only ſafe 

way of deliberating upon Affairs of any Con- 

ſequence, either publick or private. Whether 

to proclaim War, or conclude a Peace, to in- 

ſtitute a new Form of Government, or enact 

new Laws all was to be done with the Ad- 

vice and Approbation of the Oracle, whoſe De- 
terminations were always held ſacred and invio- 

lable. As to the Cauſes of Oracles, Jupiter 

was look'd upon as the firſt Cauſe of this and 

all other ſorts of Divination ; he had the Rook 

of Fate before him, and out of that reveal'd 

either more or leſs, as he pleasd, to inferior 

| Demons. But to argue more rationally, this 

way of Acceſs to the Gods has been branded as 

N dne of the earlieſt and groſſeſt pieces of Prieft- 

| : craft, that obtain'd in the World, For the 

Prieſts, whoſe Dependance was on the Oracles, 

when they found the Cheat had got ſufficient 

\ footing, allow'd no Man to conſult the Gods 

f 1 without 
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without coſtly Sacrifices and rich Preſents to 1 
themſelves: And as few could bear this Ex- wi 
pence, it ſerv'd to raiſe their Credit among the 0 
common People, by keeping them at an awful 1 
diſtance. And to heighten rheir Eſteem with 
the better and wealthier Sort, even they were 
only admitted upon a few itzted Days. By 
which the thing appear d ſtill more myſterious, 
and for want of this good Management muſt | 
quickly have been ſeen through, and fell to 1 
the ground. But whatever juggling there was i 
as to the Religious Part, Oracles had certainly 1 
a good Effect as to the Publick, being admirably 
ſuited to the Genius of a People, who would 
join in the moſt deſperate Expedition, and ad- [i 
mit of any Change of Government, when they {if 
underſtood by the Oracle it was the irreſiſti- | if 
ble Will of the Gods. This was the Method [i 
Ainos, Lycurgus, and all the famous Law-gi= > 
vers took; and indced they found the People {iff 
ſo intirely devoted to this part of Religion, [| 
that it was generally the eaſieſt, and ſometimes 1 
the only way of winning them into a Compli- 11 
ance. And then they took care to have them 'A 
deliver'd in ſuch ambiguous Terms, as to ad- 1 
mit of different Conſtructions according to the 
Exigency of the times; ſo that they were ge- 
nerally interpreted to the Advantage of the 
State, unleſs ſometimes there happen'd to be 
Bribery, or Flattery in the Caſe; as when De- 
moſthenes complain d that the Pythia ſpoke as 
Philip wou'd have her. The moſt numerous, 3% nl- 
and of greateſt Repute, were the Oracles of A. C.. 
pollo, who in Subordination to Jupiter was ap- 
pointed to preſide over, and inſpire all ſorts of 
Prophets and Diviners. And amongſt theſe the 

. Delphian 


— 
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Delpbian challeng'd the firſt place, not fo much 

in reſpe& of its Antiquity, as its Perſpicuity 

and Certainty; inſomuch that the Anſwers of 

the Tripos came to be us'd proverbially for clear 

and infallible Truths, Here we muſt not omit 

the firſt Pythia or Prieſteſs of this famous O- 
Phemonoe racle, Phemonoc, who is plac'd under the Reign 
the t of Acriſius, and by moſt recorded as the firſt 


2 'who clothed the Anſwers of the Oracle in He- 


- Foick Verſe. They found a ſecret Charm in 
Numbers, which made every thing look pom- 
pous and weighty: And hence it became the 
general Practice of Legiſlators, and Philoſophers, 
to deliver their Laws and Maxims in that 
Dreſs; and ſcarce any thing 'in thoſe Ages 

was writ of Excellence or Moment, but in Verſe, 

The Darn This was the Dawn of Poetry, which ſoon 


— 


| of Poetry. grew into Repute; and fo long as it ſerv'd to 


ſuch noble Purpoſes as Religion and Government, 
Poets were highly honour'd, and admitted intoa 
Share of the Adminiſtration. But by that time 
it arriy'd to any Perfection, they purſu'd 
more mean and ſervile Ends; and as they pro- 
ſtituted their Muſe, and debaſed the Subject, 
they ſunk proportionably in their Eſteem and 
Dignity. As to the Hiſtory of Oracles, we 
find them mention'd in the very Infancy of 
Greece; and it is as uncertain when they were 
finally extinct, as when they begun. For they 
often loſt their Propheticl Faculty for ſome 
time, and recover'd it again. I know *tis a 
common Opinion, that they were univerſally 
filenc'd upon our Savioxr's Appearance in the 
World: And if the Devil had been permitted 
for ſo many Ages to delude Mankind, it might 
probably have been ſo, But we are m_— 
OE IE, © *. oy rom 
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from Hiſtory, that ſeveral of them continu'd 
till the Reign of Julian th Apoſtate, and were 
conſulted by him: And the fore I look upon 
the whole Buſineſs as of Human Contrivance, 
an egregious Impoſture founded upon Super- 
ſtition, and carried on by Policy and Intereſt, 
till the Brighter Oracles of the Holy Scriptures 
diſpell'd theſe Miſts of Error and Enthuſiaſm. 

To return to Acriſius; upon this Advice of 
the Oracle, he kept his Daughter Danae un- 
der very cloſe Confinement: But Jupiter came 
to her in a Shower of Gold, or rather her 
Uncle Prætus brib'd her Keepers, and left her 
with Child of Perſeus. It is obſerv'd of moſt 
of the famous Men of Antiquity, that they 
were begotten by Adultery and Inceſt. If their 


Mothers were of a noble Deſcent, the Theft 
was father'd upon ſome of the Gods; and the 


People in regard of their Virtue, and good 
Offices to the publick, were eaſily fatisfied in 
the Belief of it. Thus Perſeus was of the 
number of thoſe who caſt the Reproach of their 
Birth upon Jupiter. The Boy with his Mo- 
ther was ſaid to be thrown into the Sea, but 
was miraculouſly convey'd to the Iſland Seri- 
phas, and like the Heroes of thoſe times ſigna- 
liz'd his Youth by deſtroying of Monſters, 

articularly the Gorgon Meduſa, whoſe Head 
he "wig as a Trophy in the middle of his 
Shield, It is thought this Meduſa was a beau- 


tiful Queen in Africa, and that Perſeus went 


with an Army out of Peloponneſas, and conque- 
red her. So that this Expedition may be more 


properly plac'd after his Return home upon his 
Grand- father's Death. He married Audrome- 
da, after he had deliver d her from a Sea- mon- 


9 ſter, 


Perſeus. 
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ſter, or rather reſcu'd her from one Pherix, 
who was ſailing away with her in a Ship call'd 
The Whale, and after that return'd to Argos to 
ſee his Grand-father. But Acriſius, in hopes to 


defeat the Oracle, retir'd into Theſſaly; where 


Pelops. 


Perſeut happening to meet him at ſome publick 
Games there, kill'd him by an accidental Blow 
with a Quoit, after a Reign of thirty one Vears. 
About this time came into Greece Pelops, the 
Son of Tantalus King of Sipylus in Phrygia. He 


had been worſted in War by 1lzs the Son of Tros, 


The repu- 


and fled for Refuge to Oenomaus King of Piſa 
in Elis, where he ſucceeded him in the King- 
dom by marrying his Daughter Hippodamia. 
He had by her a numerous Iſſue, = by their 
Marriages, and a Reign of fifty eight Years, 


got footing in moſt Parts of the Peninſula, cal- 


li g it from himſelf, Peloponneſus. His Poſterity 
maintain'd their Ground; and the Family of 
the Pelopide became as remarkable both for their 
Exploits, and Misfortunes, as any in Greece. 

Perſcus, upon the foremention'd Accident, 


ted Fall of took ſuch an Averſion to Argos, that he tran- 


Argos pon ſlated the Regal Seat to Mycenæ, where he 


the Death 


of Acriſius. 


A.M. 
26920 


founded both a City and Kingdom. So that 
the Fall of Argos is generally dated from the 
Death of Acriſius, after it had continu'd, from 


its ſuppos'd Founder Inachus, about 544 Years. 


Some indeed look upon this State of Mycenæ on- 


ly as a Continuation of the Kingdom of Argos, 


and therefore aſſign but. one Succeſſion of 
Kings to both Places. But others affirm, with 


more colour of Reaſon, that Perſeus made an 
actual Exchange with his Couſin Megapent hes, 
who was then reigning at Tyrinthe in Right of 
his Father Pratus; that Adegapenthes was 2 
| | ceede 
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nat being generally receiv'd, we muſt look up- 
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ceeded at Argos by his Son Aua xagoras, who 
contenting himſelf with a Third of the King- 


dom, divided the reſt between two Brothers, Argos di- 
Melampus and Bias; the former of which had d. 


cured the Pretides his Aunts of their Madneſs, 


by the uſe of Hollebore. However this diſmem- 


bring of Argos ſo leſſen'd the Figure her Princes 


were wont to make, and withal wrought ſuch 


a Confuſion in their Affairs, that it is hardly 
poſſible to rank them in any Order of Time, 
and Place. We can only conclude in general, 
that Perſeus alter d the Succeſſion, without put- 
ting a final Period to the Kingdom: For we find 
ſeveral Kings mention'd even after Anaxagoras; 


as Alector, Iphis, Eteocles, who was kill'd in the 


Theban War, Talaos the Son of Bias, Adraſtus, 
and his Som in- Law) Tydeus the Father of Dio- 
medes. | 


III. Amidſt theſe Uncertainties let us return Todd ation 
to Mycenæ, where we left Perſeus ſettling his of Mycenæ 
new-rais'd Kingdom, which he enjoy'd fifty H Perſeus: 


eight Years, We muſt allow him one of the 
firſt Places among the Heroes of theſe Times, 
eſpecially if we may add to his other Atchieve- 
ments the Conqueſt of Perſia, which it is thought 
took its Name from him, or his Son Perſes. But 
it does not appear, that the Grecians had yet 
made any Inroads into the Eaſt, much leſs with 
a Body of Men ſufficient to ſubdue ſuch a vaſt 
Tract of Land. Perſeus left five Sons, Perſes, 
Alcæus Father of Amphitryon, Sthenelus, Ele- 
dtryan and Maſter, It is thought he was ſuc- 
ceeded by Maſtor, and he by his Brother Ele- 
ctryon Father of Alcmena. But this Opinion 


on 


us. 
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sthenelus. on Srhenelus as his immediate Succeſſor; and to 


ſalve theſe Difficulties, have Recourſe to the 
common Method of Chronologers, who aſſign to 
ſome of the ſucceeding Kings an Over-plus of 
Years to account for the two former, whoſe 
Reigns are uncertain, Sthenelus reign'd eight 
Years, and by Aſtydamia the Daughter of Pe. 


| Euryſthe- [ppg left 8 his Succeſſor, who is noted 


for the difficult Tasks he impos'd on Alcexs, 


Account of better known by his Sirname Hercules, given 
— him upon the Fame of his Exploits; of whom 


we muſt give ſome Account, ſince his Actions 
are the moſt 'talk'd of, tho' with the leaſt Cer- 
tainty, of all the Heroes of Antiquity. For 


Many of ſome reckon up three, others four, Cicero fix, 
bla Name. and Vurro forty four of this Name. Almoſt 


every Age and Country had its Hercules, it 


being a common Cuſtom to call the moſt an- 
cient Kings by the Name of Saturn, their Sons 


by that of Jupiter, and the moſt Valiant and 


Active of their Grand- ſons by this of Hercules. 
Hence it became difficult to diſtinguiſh among 
ſo many; and therefore the Actions of all are 
generally aſcrib'd to this latter: So that it is ea- 


ſier to ſay he was certainly very eminent in his 


Time, than to tell you by what Means he be- 
came ſo. This Hercules was the Son of Am- 
phitryon and Alcmena, both deſcended immedi- 
ately from Perſeus; tho' the Poets aſſign Jupiter 
for his Father, which may be underſtood of 


ſome neighbouring Prince. His early Valour, 


and being ſo nearly related to the Crown, gave 
Euryſtheus ſufficient Umbrage; who therefore, 
to be honourably rid of him, put him upon all 
the dangerous Enterprizes he could deviſe. The 
chief of which are included in his — La- 
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bours: But they are deſcrib'd in ſo Romantic 


a manner, that it is hardly conſiſtent with the 
Gravity of Hiſtory to relate them. For whar 
ſhall we fay to his Nemean Lion, his Hydra, 
his Erymanthian Boar, and the reſt of his in- 
credible Acts, unleſs we underſtand by them 
the moſt notorious Robbers, Murderers, and 
Tyrants ſubdu'd by him, which, like ſo many 
Peſts, and Monſters of Mankind, at that time 
infeſted the World? To theſe twelve Labours, 
which he perform'd chiefly at the Inſtigation 
of Euryſtheus, whoſe Jealouſie gave the chief 
riſe to his Glory, we may add ſeveral others 
which he undertook of himſelf: And our E- 
ſteem of them is not ſo much the Effect of 
a blind Zeal for Antiquity, as the Reſpect 
Men naturally have for a generous Valour, 
which protects the weak inſtead of inſulting 
them, and is ſo far from committing Violence, 
that it is always beſt pleas'd, and employ'd in 
repreſſing it. But withal it muſt be own'd, 
there was a great deal of the Spirit of Kighr- 
Errantry in theſe firſt Ages of the World, 
when the Heroes were not content to ſignalize 
themſelves at home by freeing their Country, 
but rov'd about in Scarch of foreign Adven- 
tures. And hither may be referr'd the famous 
Expedition of the Argonauts; which falling in 
with theſe Times, and being the firſt recorded 
of that kind, muſt not be omitted. 

The chief Captain of this Voyage was J. 
ſon, a young Prince of Jolcus in Theſſaly, the 


las; who was put upon it by Pelias his Uncle, 
who had uſurp'd the Kingdom. Faſon reflect- 
ing with himſelf what Renown Perſeus * o- 

f | ___ ters 


Expedition 
of the Ar- 


Son of AÆAſon, and fourth in Deſcent from Mo- —— 
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thers had lately gain'd, clos'd with his Advice; 
and declaring his Intention, was ſeconded by 
many young Noblemen, inſomuch that above 
fifty of the Flower of Greece gave in their 
Names to the Expedition. The chief of which, 
beſides Jaſon, and Hercules, were Orpheus, who 
alſo writ an Account of it, Oileus Father of the 
younger Ajax, Telamon Father of the other 
Ajax, with his Brother Pelens Father of A. 
chilles, both the Sons of HMHacus, Caſtor and 
Pollux Sons of Tyndarens King of Sparta, and 
Argus who built the Ship, which from him 
was call'd Argo, and his Companions Argo- 
naut. The Deſign of their Voyage was to 
fetch back the Golden Fleece, as the Fable calls 
it, from Æetes King of Colchos in Aſia, or in 
more plain terms to plunder him of ſome vaſt 
Treaſure, which they had heard was in his 
Poſſeſſion. Accordingly they ſet fail from a 
Bay in Theſſaly near Jolcus, and having touch'd 
at Lemnos, and other Places, met with ſeveral 
fabulous Encounters in their Paſſage and Re- 
turn, too many, and too incredible to enume- 
rate, Such were the F the Syrens, 
the Harpies, Scylla and Charybdis, which were 
diſguis d by Orpheus under Poetical Morals, 


and ſeem to have been copied afterwards by 


Homer in his Travels of Tlyſes, But being 
arriv'd at Colchos, by the Aſſiſtance of Medea the 
King's Daughter, who fell in Love with 7a- 


ſon, they got the Treaſure, and return'd home, 


taking Medea with them by way of Repriſal, 
(as they gave out) for Jo, who was formerly 


ſtole from Argos. Medea was marry'd to Fa- 
ſon, and afterwards, upon his abandoning her, 


to e/Erens King of Athens; where her Skill in 
= Magick 
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Magick and Witchcraft, and her many tragi- 
cal Adventures, have furniſh'd ſufficient mat- 


ter for the Stage. 


To return to Hercules, his End is made to be 


of a piece with the moſt extravagant Scenes of 
his Life. His Applauſe in the World had gain- 
ed him a ſufficient number both of Wives and 
| Miſtreſſes; of whom the moſt noted were Me- 


ara, Iole, Deianeira, and Omphale : And whe- 


Phrenzy upon Mount Oeta, or what elſe became 


of him, more than that he dy'd about the fift 


ſecond Year of his Age, is not eaſily determin'd. 
Euryſtheus continu'd his Reſentment even after 


his Death, and expreſs'd it to his Children, by 


comminding Hyllus and the reſt, about ſixty in 


| number, as they grew up, to quit Peloponneſus. 


They not being in a Capacity to reſiſt him, 


berook themſelves to Athens, where they were 


harbour d and protected. Euryſtheus finding 


them thus ſettled in a Body, and carrying it 
high upon their own Deſcent, and their Fa- 


ther's Merit, thought them ſtill too near him; 
and therefore invaded Attica, with a deſign to 
extirpate them. But by the Aſſiſtance of the 
Athenians they made head againſt him, and ſlew 
both him and his Sons in the forty third Year 
of his Reign; and then in their turn invaded 
Peloponneſus. But the Plague raging there, and 
the Oracle attributing it to their coming before 


their time, they retir'd to Marathon. After 
three Years they made another Attempt: For 


ſo they interpreted the Oracle, which told em 
they muſt ſtay three Crops, but by which was 


meant three Generations, The Armies being 
| abour 
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| ther he fell a Sacrifice to their jealous Reſent- 
ment by Poiſon, or burnt himſelf in a fit of 


Death of 


Hercules. 


— 


Atreus. 
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pliſthenes. 
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about to engage, Hyllus would decide the Quar- 
rel in his own Perſon, and was ſlain by Eche- 
mus King of Tegea in Arcadia, who accepted 
his Challenge. W hereupon the reſt return'd, and 


were moſt of them incorporated with the Dore: 
about Octa, by the means of AÆAgimius their 
adopted Hyllus, in return of the 


King, who ha 
Kindneſs he had receiv'd from Hercules, who 


had reſtor'd him to his Kingdom. After fe- 


veral fruitleſs Attempts made by them and their 
Poſterity, they at laſt recover d their ancient 
footing in theſe Parts. But this Deſcent of 
the Heraclide muſt be referr'd to its proper 
Place. 

Euryſtheus, upon his Expedition into Attica, 


had committed the Government of Mycenæ to 


his Uncle Atreus the Son of Pelops; who upon 
his Nephew's Death kept Poſſeſſion of it for him- 
ſelf: And hence the Pelopidæ got the Aſcendant 
over the Perſeides, and became in effect Ma- 
ſters of Peloponneſus. Atrens is thought to have 
reign'd jointly with his Brother Thyeſtes : But 
this latter being taken in Adultery with his 
Wife Aerope, was baniſh'd; and when he was 
afterwards recall'd, Atreus kill'd his Children, 
and ſerv'd them up to him at Table; whence 
aroſe the Proverb of Thyeſtes's Supper. At the 
Horror of this Fact the Sun was ſaid to go 
back; by which ſome underſtand Atreus's Skill 
in Aſtrology, whereby he found out the E- 
clipſe of the Sun, and the Difference of its 
Motion from that of the Starry Heaven. There 
is alſo another Brother mertion'd by the Name 
of Pliſthenes, Father of Agamemnon and Miene. 
laus, who are therefore to be accounted only 


the adpoted Sons of Atreus, to whoſe Care they 
Were 


81 


Lar- 
che- 


united Forces, and forewarn'd Aſia t 
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were committed. But Pliſthenes was rather 
the Son of Atreus; and if he ſucceeded him, 
(as it is probable he did) his Vears may be 


: comprehended under Atreus and Thyeſtes, to 


whom is aſſign'd a Reign of ſixty five Years. 


However, it is certain Agamemnon ſucceeded as 


next Heir of the Pelopidæ: Who being a Prince 
of Prudence and Courage, obtain'd the Sove- 
reignty not only of Mycenæ and Argos, but of 
all as far as Sicyon and Corinth, and the Coun- 
try which was afterwards call'd Achaia. It 
Was no ſmall Addition to his Titles to be cho- 
| ſen General of the Expedition. againſt Trey; 


which happening at this time, muſt be more 


than barely mention'd, fince it was an Action 
wherein all the Parts of Greece were almoſt e- 
qually concern'd. 


IV. The Deſtruction of Troy is one of the The King- 
| moſt famous Epocha's of Antiquity, being the dom, and, 
| firſt Term to which the Grecian Hiſtorians re- 
| ferr'd their moſt remarkable Tranſactions. It 
was this Enterprize that properly put an end to 


the Infancy of Greece, wherein ſhe 2 her 

at ſhe 
ſnould one day ſubmit to her Voke. But be- 
fore we proceed to Particulars, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to premiſe ſomething of the Certainty 
of this War, which is not ſo eſtabliſh'd, but 
that ſeveral have call'd in Queſtion either the 


Whole, or the greateſt Part of what the An- 


cients have left us concerning it. For ſome will 
not allow there ever were ſuch Perſons living as 
Agamemnon, Achilles, Hector, Paris and Helena. 
Others pretend to collect from ancient Æg yp- 
tian Monuments, that Helena was actually mar- 

* R ry d 
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| Phrygius, and Dictys Cretenſis, as they appear 


from the Author the Title of a Poet, than not 
put him in the ſame Rank with ſolid Hiſto- 
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ry'd to Paris the Son of Priam ; againſt whom 15 
the Grecians out of a Motive of Jealouſie en- fer 
ter d into a general Confederacy, and were me 
worſted in ſeveral Conflicts, in one of which! wil 
Achilles was ſlain by Hector. ſibb 
It muſt be confeſs'd the Grecians were far 28 
from being exact in their Annals; from which Jet 
Neglect, together with the additional Fiction: 64 
of the Poets, by which they were adulterated, © ou 
have proceeded ſo many different Accounts of Hi 
their moſt noted Occurrences, But as the Ruins wi 
of Trey are undeniable Arguments of its for- th: 
mer Greatneſs, they who reject the Story as iſ ha 
fabulous, aſcribe its Fall to Earthquakes and In. 

undations, and call the Elements to their Aid to 
maintain the Teſtimony of a certain «Egyptian 
Prieſt, in oppoſition to the common Conſent 
both of Greek and Latin Hiſtorians. As to the 
Hiſtorians themſelves, it muſt own'd moſt of 
thoſe who are tranſmitted to Poſterity, liv'd 
ſome Ages after the Trojan War: (For Dare: 


now in the World, can hardly be accounted 
Genuine.) But it does not from thence follow, 
that they had no Authority but that of Homer 
for what they ſaid. For neither was Homer 
the firſt and only Author, (as ſome will have 
it) who gave an Account of this Expedition, 
There are ſeveral recorded before him, from 
whom undoubtedly he copy'd, as others did 
from him. And as ſome reje& the whole Sto- 
ry, ſo others greedily. catch at the leaſt Re- 
mains of Antiquity. They fancy the Ilias 3 
faithful, intire Narrative, and will rather take 


ri an. 
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rians, There is certainly a Medium to be ob- 
ſerv'd between theſe Extremes; of which Ho- 
mer himſelf, as being the great Maſter from 
whom we derive our Rules of Poetry, was ſen- 
ſible. He knew he might vary from the Truth 
as to Particulars, tho' not as to the main Sub- 
jett; that he might adorn his Poem with Pro- 
bable Falſities, but that the Principal Action 


! ought always to have ſome real Foundation in 


Hiſtory. How far he has obſerv'd this Rule, 
will better appear by taking a ſhort Survey of 
the Hiſtory of Troy, from the firſt Accounts we 
have of it. 


What Troy was originally before Teucer's Teucer. 


time, and how long he reign'd there, we are 
not 2 inform'd. And therefore the 


Foundation of it is generally aſcrib'd to Darda: Dardanus. 


nus an Arcadian, who with ſeveral of his Coun- 
trymen under his Conduct coaſting along Europe 
touc h'd at Samothrace, and from thence ſeated 
himſelf in Phrygia a Province of Afa Minor, 


where Teucer was King; who gave him his 


Daughter, and with her ſome Ground near the 
Sea, where he built the City, which with the 
Territory was from himſelf called Dardania. 
Upon this account ſome fancy he reign'd jointly 
with his Father-in-Law : But it is more certain 
he ſucceeded him in his whole Dominions, and 
the People before calPd Texcri were from him 
nam'd Dardani. Whatever the Grecians ſay 
of their Trojan Expedition, which they would 
have conſider d as a Prelude to their Conqueſts 
over the Barbarians, from hence it appears that 
the Trojans were properly a Grecian Colony. 
Beſides they had Grecian Names, worſhip'd 
the ſame Divinities; and —_ has left room 

| 7.” to 
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to conjecture, that they ſpoke the ſame Lan. 

uage Otherwiſe it is hard to conceive, how 
a Poet uſed to be particular in the minuteſt 
Circumſtances almoſt to trifling, ſhould de- 
ſcribe ſuch frequent Conferences without ever 
employing an Interpreter between them. Dar- 
danus, after a Reign of ſixty five Years, left the 
Kingdom to his Son Erilthonius, who was re— 
ported to have been extreamly rich and fortu- 
nate. He, after forty ſix Years, was ſucceeded 
by his Son Tres, from whom the Country took 
the Name of Troas, and the City, Troja. 


Tros had three Sons, Ilus, Aſſaracus and Gany- 


mede. From Aſſaracss is deriv'd the Pedigree 
of. e/-Exeas. Ganymede was ſtole away by Tan- 


talus Father of Pelops, and by conſequence 
Great Grand- father to Agamemnon; which being 
highly reſented by his Brother Ilus, he drove 


Tantalus out of his Territofies, and made him 
fly for Refuge into Greece, where with his Son 
Pelops (as was before hinted) he laid the Foun- 
dation of the Pelopidæ. This became the 
Grounds of an hereditary Quarrel between the 
Families of Priam and Agamemnon; and was 
probably the chief, tho? not the common re- 
puted Cauſe of the Trojan War. For it ſeems 
to have been by; way of Repriſa', that Paris, Iluss 


Great Grand-ſon, ſtole away Helen from Mene- 


laus, who was Great Grand- ſon to Tautalus. 
Ilus, after forty nine Years, ſucceeded his Fa- 
ther Tros, Some aſcribe to him the Founda- 
tion of the City, which from him was call'd 
Ilium, and was the conſtant Grecian Name, as 
TZroſ was the Latin. Others refer this Ho- 


nour to/7Tros: But I rather cloſe with thoſe 


who give it to Dardanus, and believe the o- 
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thers only enlarg'd and beautify'd it, and 


chang'd the Name. las after forty Years, leſt 


the A. aſa te his Son Laomedon; who by 


the Aſſiſtance of Neptune and Apollo walled in 
the City, or in other terms rifled their Tem- 


ples to defray the Expence: For which piece 


ol Sacrilege, and not making Reſtitution, the 
Oracle told him there was no other way of 
| appealing the Gods but by expoſing a Trojan 
Virgin to be devour'd by a Sea-monſter: The 
© lot fell upon his own 8 Heſione; who 
vas reſcu'd by Hercules, an 

But Laomedon, who was noted for Perjury, 
{ denying the Reward he had promis'd for this 
| Service, Hercules laid Siege to the City, took 
and plunder'd it, kill'd Laomedon, and took his 
on Podarces Priſoner, who was afterwards re- 


the Monſter kill'd. 


Ti 


Laome- 
don. 


deem'd by the Trojans, and from thence had 


the Name of Priamus. Some make Priam ra- 
ther aſſiſting to Hercules than otherwiſe.; and 
that, for his Integrity and Juſtice, he was 
plac'd by him in his Father's Throne, after a 
Reign of forty four Years. Priam had a large Priamus. 
{ Extent of Dominion, reaching from Tenedos 
to the Upper Phrygia, containing nine Provin- 
| ces, with a proportionable number of Towns. 
He reburlt the City and the Walls, and made 
it more defenſible with Forts and Baſtions, 
| which from thence took the Name oſPergama. 


His Court was full of Pomp and Sp'endor; 


and thus for many Years he enjoy'd an unin- 


terrupted Scene of Proſperity. To add to 


which, he had a numerous Iſſue of fifty Sons, 


great part of them legitimate by Hecuba his ſe- 
cond Wife. She dream'd, when ſhe was big 
with Paris, that ſhe ſhould be deliver'd of a 

"49 | Firc- 
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n Fire- brand, which ſhould reduce the City to 
ey Son Aſhes. Whereupon Priam expos'd the Infant 
upon Mount Ida: But by his Mother's Care 

and Compaſſion, he was brought up among 

the Shepherds; and from ſignalizing himſelf 

in their behalf againſt the Robbers of thoſe 

Times, obtain'd the Name of Alexander. Be. 

ing grown up, whether his E Qualities W 
betray'd his Birth, or whether it was by his 
Mother's Contrivance, who had manag'd the | 

Secret, he was made known to his Father, and 

receiv'd with a great deal of Satisfaction. Soon 

after he ſail'd into Greece, under a Pretence of 

| | demanding his Aunt Heſione, carry'd away by 
l. | Hercules, and marry'd to Telamon the Father 
0 | X of Ajax; but (as the Event ſhew'd) with 
. | Deſign upon Helena, the Wife of Menelau 
14 King of Sparta. Vet tis probable, he had no 
14 further Intent than moſt of the young active 
| Heroes of theſe Times, when they went in 
1 Search of foreign Adventures. Such ſeems to 
| | be his Arrival at Sparta, where he was receiv'd 
| by Menelaus with all the Expreſſions of Kind- 
[ | neſs and Civility. He ſoon fell in League with 
1 Helena his Wife, and carry'd her away with 
8 | Rape of him, but (as moſt of the Rapes of Antiquity 
| Helen. were) with her own Conſent. I have men. 
tion'd ſeveral old Grudges between the Gre 

| | ans and Aſiatichs, with whom the Trojans ge. 

1 | nerally ſided, as being their Neighbo rs. $0 
| | that whatever Paris's Intentiors at firſt were, 
he was certainly glad of this Opportunity d 
gratifying his Love, and revenging the Qua. 
rels of his Country and Family. For fear d 
being purſu'd, he carry'd her firſt to Sidon ii 
Phenicia, where ſome ſay they were marry 

an 
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and from thence to Troy; where they were no 
ſooner arriv'd, but Sparta was in an Uproar, 
and Greece in general immediately took the A- 
larm. For Menelans his Reſentment was ſoon 
ſeconded by his Brother Agamemnon, who bear- 
ing the chief Sway in Peloponneſus, us d his ut- 


moſt Efforts to engage all the Princes of Greece, 


and make it a national Quarrel. And one Rea- 
ſon why he ſucceeded ſo eaſily in this Deſign 
was, that Helen being the fam'd Beauty of thoſe 
Times, her Father Tyndarens had made it a 


Condition to the young Princes who addreſs'd 


her, that where-ever ſhe ſhould fix her Choice, 


they ſhould all in general oblige themſelyes by 


Oath, in caſe ſhe were ſtole, to aſſiſt in her 
Recovery. | | | 
| Accordingly Agamemnon aſſembled moſt of 
the noted Captains at AÆAgium a Town in A. 
chaia, to concert Meaſures for carrying on the 
War, where they choſe him their General; 
and purſuant-to this Agreement they met after- 
wards, with their reſpective Quota's of Men and 
Ships, at Aulis a Sea-port of Baotia; where 
they took an Oath not to return, till they had 
either recover'd Helen, or taken Troy. Under 


| Agamemnen, who commanded in chief, the Comman. 


Spartans were headed by his Brother Mene- ders of the 
d Grecian 


Euryalus; the Meſſenians by Neſtor, who b 
his mature Counſel and Experience made ſuf- 
ficient amends for the other Infirmities of his 
Age; the Arcadians by Agapenor ; the Eleans 
by Polyxenus, Amphimachus, Thalpius, and Di- 
ores, who were Partners in the Kingdom. As 
for the States without the /#hmws, the Athens _ 
ans were under the Conduct of Meneſtheus their 

Ro D 4 King; 
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King; the Megarenſiaus with the Ifland Sala- 
mis under Ajax the Son of Telamon; the Pho- 
cians under Schedius and Epiſtrophus, the Sons 
of Iphitus the Argonaut; the e/Erolians under 
Thoas; Dulichium with the Iſles of Echinades 
under Meges; the Cephallenians, Zacynthians, 
and the Inhabitants of Ithaca under Ulyſſes. 


The Bæotian Forces had alſo five Commanders, Le- 


itus, Arceſilaus, Prothoenar, Clonins, and Terſander 
the Son of Polynices King of Thebes; which lat- 


ter being kill'd in Myſia had his Place ſupply'd 


by Peneleus. The Orchomenians were comman- 
ded by two Brothers, Aſcalaphus and Jalme- 
nus; the Locri Opuntii and Epicnemidii by the 
younger Ajax the Son of Oileus; and the Eu- 
beans under the Name of the Abantes by Ele- 


phenor. Out of the Country which was then 


called Pthiotis, and afterwards Theſſaly, Achilles 
with his Friend Patroclus brought the Myrmi- 
aones, Achei, and Hellenes; which latter Name, 
I obſerv'd, had not yet univerſally obtain'd in 
Greece. Proteſilaus the Son of Iphiclus, Philo- 


cetetes of Paan, Podalirius, and Machaon of A. 


ſculapins, Eumelus, e Polypetes, and 
Leonteus brought in their ſeveral Parties out of 
the Neighbourhood, with Guneus who com- 
manded the Ænianes and Perrhæbii, and Pro- 
thons, the Magneten. There are alſo mention'd 


Idomeneus and Meriones, as Commanders of the 


Cretan Forces; and Tlepolemus the Son of Her- 
cules, of the Rhodian. From Syma came Nire- 
ut; from Cos, Carpathus, and other neighbou- 
ring Iſles, Phidippus and Antiphus of the Poſte- 
rity of Hercules. So that the Acarnanians were 
the only People of Note, who did not appear 
in this general Expedition. What Number theſe 
x IO RD Tt i Forces 
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la- Forces amounted to, will beſt appear from the Number of 
ho- Number of their Ships, which by ſome are *%* Mes 
ons computed at a thouſand, but more generally by _—— 
der others at twelve hundred; whereot the largeſt 


des carry'd an hundred and twenty Men, and the 
NS, leaſt fifty, who were both Soldiers and Mari- 
ſes, ners. And by a middle Computation between 
Le- theſe Extremes, the Number of Men tranſpor- 
ted in them will amount to about an hundred 
thouſand; which was not reckon'd ſuch a vaſt 
Number to be coll:&ed throughout the whole 
Body of Greece: But they wanted Mony and 
Proviſions more than Men, having already more 
than they could ſubſiſt. For their Ships being 
ſmall, and without Decks, ſuch as the Pirates 
us'd, they could carry very little Proviſion with 
them. 5 | 
In this Condition they embark'd at Aulis, They em- 
touch d at Lemnos, and from thence were dri- bart at Au- 
ven by Miſtake into Myſia; where making In-!“ 
curſions into the Country, Telephes the Prince 
made head againſt them, and repuls'd them with 
the Loſs of Ther/ander the Bæotian General. 
There happen'd a Conflict immediately upon The fr 
their Arrival at Troy; wherein Proteſilaus, and Conflidt up- 
ſeveral others were ſlain, with little Loſs on the * 3 
Trojans Side. The Grecians found, by this? 
warm Reception, what they were to expect; 
and having by their Numbers gain'd Ground 
enough to encamp, ſent Menelaus and Ulyſſes 
by way of Embaſſie to demand Helen. The 
Buſineſs was debated in Council; where An- 
tenor and moſt of the grave Members were for 
delivering her up; but Priam, tho' otherwiſe 
prudent enough, yet out of Indulgence to his 
Son, rather cloſed with the other Part of the 
f ; | Coun- 


\ 
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Council; and rejecting the Demand, diſmiſs d 
the Ambaſſadors. 

4 ſceond This Aggravation confirm'd 2 in 
1 their Preparations for War; and in the next En- 
gagement the Trojaus were worſted. After 
which the Grecians were forc'd through Scarci- 
ty of Proviſions to divide their Army; one 
part being employ'd in ruling the Cher ſoneſe; 
and another ſent for the immediate Relief of the 
Camp to ſcour the Seas; and indeed Piracy in 
thoſe Days was look d upon as a lawful kind of 
- Merchandiſe: Others were left to live at Diſcre- 
tion, by ſpoiling and ravaging the Country, 
Theſe prov'd ſuch favourable Diverſions to the 
Trojans, as gave them Time not only to ſtreng- 
then their Alliances with their Neighbours in 
Phrygia, Lycia, Myſia, and moſt Parts of the 
Leſſer Alia, but alſo to form new ones with fo- 
reign Princes, who ſent them conſiderable Re- 
inforcements. The Grecians had no more Men 
upon the Spot, than would ſerve to annoy the 
Town, and ſecure themſelves, Achilles being 
ſent with a great Detachment to harraſs the 
Country, and cut off Proviſions from the 
City. Wherein he ſucceeded ſo well, that he 
took twenty three Towns, and in them a great 
deal of Booty; upon the Diviſion wheręof he was 
highly diſguſted, becauſe he had taken the great- 


_ == Palawedes; who, as he was carrying on the 
| ll MY War in Lesbes, was traduc'd by the falſe Sug⸗ 
. = geſtions of Ulyſſes, and ſton'd in the Camp as 
2! 2 Traitor. The Truth is, he had deſerv'd ve- 
| ry well of the Army for his Courage, Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and Learning; and the Envy of Ulyſſes 
was the chief Grounds of their Quarrel. 2 
e 
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eſt part of it himſelf. He had taken with him 
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Palamedes are aſcrib'd ſixteen Letters of the 


Greek Alphabet, or rather four, which he ad- 
ded to the ſixteen before invented by Cadmus; 
as alſo the ordering and ranking of an Army, 
(tho' this was in a great meaſure owing to Ae. 
neſtheus) with the Watch-word, and ſeveral 
Sorts of Games to divert the Soldiers. His 


Death was highly reſented by the Elder A. 
jar, and more particularly by Achilles, who 


for this, and his ſmall Share in the Booty, would 
not in a great while be perſuaded to proſecute 
the War; which ſeems a more probable Cauſe 
for his Anger, than what the Poet aſſigns of 
Aramemnen's taking his Miſtreſs from him. 
Teo relate all the Particulars of this War would 
For 
what the firſt nine Years produc'd, amounted 
to no more than Sallies and Skirmiſhes, wherein 


43 


the Town could not ſuffer extreamly, being at 


firſt well provided with Neceſſaries, having e- 
qual Numbers to pour out upon thoſe who were 
before it, and a ſafe Retreat upon any Miſcar- 
riage. So that moſt agree there was no con- 
ſiderable Action from the farſt Year to the tenth; 
and Herodotus's Opinion is very probable, that 
the Grecians did not lye before the Town the 


firſt nine Years; but that the Trojan Domini- 


ons conſiſting of nine large Principalities, they 


found Employment enough to beat up and down. 


the Country, ſpoiling and plundering all before 


them, till at laſt they came of courſe to block 


up their Capital City ; which has queſtionleſs 
introduc'd the Miſtake of converting this War, 
which laſted inall ten Years, into a Decennial Siege. 
It is certain, that in the Beginning of the 
Summer in which Troy was taken, the Grecians 
preſented 


* 
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8 in a Body before the Town. 
he Beſieg d were eaſily drawn out, as being 
little inferior to them either in Numbers or 
Account of Commanders; the chief of which were Hector, 
the Trojan Paris, Deiphobus, Helenns, and the other Sons 
Fre of Priam; e/Eneas, Antenor, and his Sohs; Po. 
| Iydamus and Euphorbus, the Sons of Panthus; 
Sarpedon King of Lycia; Glaucus, and Aut; 
beſides Foreign Recruits under & heſus, Mem- 
non, and others, who came towards the End 
of the War. Upon Hector's appearing without 
the Walls, things ſeem d to tend to à deciſive 
Battel; but there were ſeveral fought with va- 
A great rious Succeſs, the preateſt of which was that 
Kae lass upon the Plain at Kivp Hubs Tomb; and ano- 
T. ther at the very Camp of the Grecians, where- 
A other in in Hełtor broke through their Intrenchments, 
 theGrecian and began to fire their Ships. The Grecian 
Camp. Captains were moſt of them wounded, except 
Ajax and his Brother Trucer; and their Caſe 
was almoſt deſperate, when Patroclus with much 
Difficulty obtain'd Leave. of his Friend Achil- 
les to march with his Myrmidons to their Re- 
lief. By the Aﬀiſtance of theſe Troops (which 
Achilles had kept more out of a Pique than for 
a Reſerve) the Greciaus rally'd, and after a ſharp 
Engagement repuls'd the Trojans. Patroclus had 
 killd Sarpedon and others, and was in Purſuit 
of Hector, when Euphorbus came behind and 
Patroclus wounded him, and Hector turn d and accom- 
bd: pliſh'd his Death. Euphorbus was alſo kilfd by 
Alenelaus; and this is he, whoſe Soul Pythago-ñ 
ra affirm d, according to his Notion of Tranſe 
migration, to have paſs d into his own Body. 
Achilles was rous'd at the Death of his Frienq, 
and laying aſide all private Quarrels and Reſent- 
„ . | ment 
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ment againſt the Generals, reſolv d to puſh on 
for Conqueſt and Revenge. Accordingly he 
renew'd the Fight, and took twelve young Men, 
whom as a Victim to Patroclus he kilfd at his 
Funeral: He then ſingled out Hector, flew him, Alſe Hector 
and dragg'd his Body in Triumph at his Cha- 
riot-W heels, *rill it was ranſom'd by Priam. His 
Death was accompany'd with that of Memnon, 
Troilus, and others; but was ſoon after reven- 
ged by Paris, who flew Achilles by ſome trea- Achilles, 
cherous Stratagem. What way he effected it, 
I had rather leave undetermin'd, than take up 
with the Poet's Account of it; who, to work 
up Love enough in his Hero's Character, gives 
him a View of Polyxena, Priam's Daughter, from 
the Walls; upon which he falls violently in 
Love, and proceeds to Marriage; at which So- 
lemnity he was ſhot with a Dart by Paris, who 
lay conceal'd behind an Image in the Temple. 
But the Incendiary himſelf was afterwards {lain and Paris. 
by Philoctetes, and Helen given to his Brother 
Deiphobus, | He 

The Trojans, tho they had loſt their chief 
Supports, ſtill plac'd a great Confidence in 
their Palladium. They had been told the Ci- The Palla- 
ty would never be taken, ſo long as that Image dium. 
of Minerva was in it; and had the ſame ſuper- 
ſtitious Opinion of it, that the Romans after- 
wards had of their Ancile in the Time of N- 
na Pompilius, which, like that, was pretended 
to have dropt from the Gods as a Pledge of 
their Favour, But the fatal Time approaching, 
the Palladium was ſtole; and the City either 
betray'd by Antenor and e/Eneas, or taken (as 
others will have it) by the Stratagem of the 
Mooden Horſe, But to conſider this Horſe in The wooden 

: EE oe hes the Horſe. - 
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the manner it is deſcrib'd, cramm'd with Men 
in Ambuſh, and thoſe the chief Officers in 
the Army, muſt argue very odd Management 
on both Sides, either that the Grecians ſhould 
expoſe themſelves, or the Trojans admit them; 
and ſeems even in Poetry rather an Extrava 
gance, than an Ornament. Perhaps this wa 
the Battering Ram, which the Romans after. 
wards made uſe of, and deriv'd from. Greece, 
Pliny fixes the Time of its Invention to the 
Trojan War, and ſays it gave Occaſion to the 
Story of the Wooden Horſe, Which looks the 
more probable, becauſe it was the conſtant Pra. 
ctice of thoſe: Times to wrap up the Original 
of every Invention in Fables: The Reaſon of 
which might be, that the Grecians generally 
fetch'd their Knowledge out of the Eaff, and 
being thus diſguis'd, it paſs'd more eaſily for 


46 


their own. But whatever Image it bore, Pa | 


. ſanias ſays plainly it was a ſort of Battering En- 
gine erected by one Epeus and that a Pattern 
of it ſtood in the Caſtle of Athens. This the 
employ d againſt the Walls, and made a conſi- 
Troy ra- derable Breach, by which the whole Grecian 
n. Army enter'd in the Night, and diſperſing 
A. M. themſelves into every Quarter of the Town, it 
2820. was taken, plunder'd and burnt, Priam with 
great part of his Family, and the Inhabitants 
in general were barbarouſly murder'd, without 
Reſpect to Age, Quality, or the Places where 
they had taken Sanctuary. Antenor and . 
neas were excepted out of this general Maſſacre; 
which ſeems to confirm their having correſpon- 
ded the Enemy to let the Town be ſur 

pris'd. | 7 | 
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Thus fell Trey, no leſs famous to Poſterity 
for having been the Grecians firſt great Scene of 

Action, than that it withſtood their united Power 
ſo long; and fo far happy in its Fall, in having 
given Birth to the two beſt Poems that the 
World ever yet produc'd, and in them to ſur- 
a vive its: own lateſt Ruins. There is another 
er · ¶ Honour mae to it by Poſterity, in that moſt 
ce. Nations have expreſs'd a particular Vanity in 
he bringing their Deſcent from the ſcatter d Re- 
he mains of the Trojans, But thoſe who had moſt 
he Colour for their Pretenſions were the Romans, 
ra- who were firſt the Albans, ſeated in /taly by 
nal /Encas; the Venetians by Antenor, who came 
of WW with the Heneti into the Adriatick Sea, and 
ly built Padua; and the Chaonians planted in Epi- 
nd ru by Helenus Priam's Son. With the City fell 
for the Kingdom, in the 28 20th Year of the World, 
1 · and 408 before the Olympiade, after it had flou- 
in. riſh'd from its Founder Dardanus to Priam, in 
na regular Succeſſion from Father to Son, the 
9 Space of 296 Years. 

1. Whatever Troy ſuffer'd, the Grecians had no 
an great Reaſon to boaſt of their Conqueſt, They 
ng Pad loſt a ſufficient Share in the Field; the reſt 
it vere harraſs d and broke with the Fatigues of a 
th long War, and expos'd to all the Miſeries of Storm 
nts WW and Shipwrack in their Return; which is attribu- 
Put if ted to x & Impatience of Menelaus, who having 
ere WF recover'd Helen, was immediately for putting 
£- to Sea; upon which the Fleet was diſpers'd, 
re; ¶ ſomedrown'd, others driven upon foreign Coaſts, 
on- ind even thoſe few who arriv'd ſafe, met with 
ur: ſuch Diſorders in their Family, ſuch Factions 

and Innovations in their Governments, that they 
were either murder'd at Home, or forc'd to 2 

FE | or 
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Egiſthus. 


GrecianCaptains dated their Miſeries fromthis Was 
and could not mention Troy without Deteſtation. bon 
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for Refuge. So that the Wives and Miſtreſſes of th Pat 
that 


Agamemnon immediately upon his Retun fold 
from Troy, in the fifteenth Year of his Reign, WW 11m 
was murder'd by Ægiſthus Son of Thyeſtes, and Acc 
his own Wife Clyzemneſtra, who N his Dea 
Abſence had liv'd together in Adultery. It h; ter 
natural to believe what is not generally aſſentel MW by t 
to, that ÆMgiſthus afterwards uſurp'd the King WM ful 
dom, and enjoy d it for ſeven Years, till Or. WW Chee 


Oreſtes. ſtes the Son of Agamemnon return'd from Pho. WM the ę 


cis, whit her he had been convey'd for Fear of on a 
him, and flew both ¶Ægiſthus and his Mother ¶ after 


Clytemneſtra, with a Daughter by them call'd MW to hi 


Helena; by which means he recover'd his Fa in 4 
ther's Dominions, tho* not without ſome Op. Auth 
poſition of the Argives. The Story of his being MW attem 


tormented by the Furies relates to his RemorleM from 
of Conſcience for having kill'd his Mother; for Herac 
which Fact ſome ſay he was formally try'd and that t. 
acquitted in the Court of Areopagus at Athen, ¶ left t 
the Suffrages for and againſt him being equal; Perthi, 
in which Caſe Judgment always paſs'd in F. There 
vour of the Defendant. This and other expiW or wh 
atory Acts of his put an End to that continud have n 
Scene of Adultery, Inceſt and Murder, which to 77/ 
had hitherto reign'd in his Family; and he af. enjoy 

plac'd 


terwards enjoy'd a long ogg with a great Ex 
tent of Dominion, It has been before inſinu- 


ated, that Argos had its Kings after Acriſai V. 
but they were no better than a ſort of Vice. cules le 
roys, who held immediately of the Kings off Ariſtòd 
Mycenæ. But Oreſtes, by the Aſſiſtance of the courag' 
Phocians who were his conſtant Friends, mad: as to 1 
himſelf more entirely Maſter of Argos 2 gave ou 
| | ' Fath& 


— 
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be 


Father, or any of his Predeceſſors: And hence 
that Kingdom was thought to be re- united a- 


bout a hundred and forty Vears after the three- 

fold Diviſion made between Anaxagoras, Me- 

| lampus, and Bias. Beſides this, he had an To Mycenæ 
Acceſſion of the Kingdom of Sparta, upon the 
Death of his Uncle Menelaus, whoſe Daugh- Sparta, 
ter Hermione he had marry'd, being receiv'd and Part 
by the Lacedemonians, for want of other law- of Arcadia. 


he adds 
Argos, 


ful Iſſue, as the Grand-ſon of Thndareus by 


chiemneſtra. He had alſo got Poſſeſſion of 


| the greateſt Part of Arcadia next to Argos, up- 


on a Vacancy in the Throne, and dy'd there 
after a Reign of ſeventy Years. Some aſcribe The Æoli- 
to him the planting a Colony of the </£olians ans planted 


in Aia. But his Son Penthilus was rather . 


Author of this Expedition; and yet he only 
attempted it by carrying them into Thrace, and 
from thence to Lesbos, upon the Deſcent of the 
Heraclide; and by his Grand-children it was, 


that they were actually ſeated in Aſia. Oreſtes 


left two Sons, Tiſamenns by Hermione, and 
Penthilus by Erigone Daughter of e£giſthas. 
There is a Conteſt which of them ſucceeded, 
or whether both reign'd together: But we 
have moſt Reaſon to believe the Kingdom fel! 


to Tiſamenus, as being legitimate: He had nat Iiame- 


enjoy d it three Years, before the Heraclida diſ. nus. 
plac'd him. 


V. Ariſtomachus Great Grand- ſon of Her- 
cules left three Sons, Temenus, Creſphontes and 
Ariſtodemus; who being now throughly en- 
courag'd and: inſtructed by the Oracle, both 
as to the Time and Place of their Deſcent, 
gave out they would march through the h- 

9 


mus, 
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mus, as their Anceſtors had done; by which 
Feint having drawn down the Peloponneſiaus to 
guard that Paſs, they croſs'd the Sea under the 
Conduct of one Oxylas an Ætolian deſcended 
of Thoas, who went to the Siege of Troy, and 


Deſcent of landed at Molgerium with little Oppoſition, 


the Hera- 


clidæ. 
A * M. 
2900. 


Diviſion of Lacedemon were grounded upon Herculess ha- 


This Return of the Heraclidæ happen d eighty 
Years after the Deſtruction of Troy, being the 
next Action to it, that affected Greece in ge- 
neral, and more particularly chang'd the Face 
of Affairs in Peloponneſus. For they challeng'd 
Argos as their Birth- right, being the next 
Heirs of the Perſeides; which falling to Teme- 
nus by Lot (for that was the way of dividing 
their Conqueſts) he took it with ſome difficul- 
ty, and with it a Village in the Confines, 
which he fortify'd as a Place of Retreat for 
carrying on the War. Their Pretenſions to 


bei, Con- ving reſtor'd Tyndarexs to the Kingdom, upon 


queſts, 


Condition that he ſhould reſerve the Succeſ- 
ſion for his Children, Accordingly Sparta was 
betray'd into their Hands by one Philonomus, 
and fell to Ariſtodemus, or rather to his two 
Sons Euryſthenes and Procles, upon their Fa- 
ther's Death. They had as good a Claim to 
Meſſenia, Hercules having deſtroy'd the City 
Pylus, and conquer'd the Country, and afterwards 
given the Kingdom to Neſtor, upon the ſame 
Terms that he gave Sparta to Tyndarens, This 
fell to Creſphontes by a Trick in the Lot; who 
ingratiating himſelf too much with the People, 
incurr'd the Hatred of the Nobility, and was 
murder'd with two of his Sons. His youngeſt 
Son e-Epyres eſcap'd, and reveng'd his Father 
by the Death of Polyphonres the Uſurper A2 
6 Walc 
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which means recovering the Crown, he left a 
Succeſſion of ſeven Kings by the Name of the 
efpytide, who, continu'd *till near the Over- 
throw of that Kingdom by the Spartans. Then, 
according to their Promiſe, they put their 
Captain Oxylus in Poſſeſſion of Elis; from 
whom deſcended Iphitus, who inſtituted the 
Olympick Games, They had alſo reſerv'd Co- 
rinth for Aletes, one of their Kinſmen, Son of 
Hippotes; who ſoon after took Poſſeſſion, and 
was ſucceeded by his Poſterity for above three 
hundred Years. Thus were they ſeated in all 
parts of the Peninſula, except Arcadia, (whoſe 
King Cypſelus was ſecur'd by marrying his 
Daughter Merope to Creſphontes) and continu'd 
their Sovereignty in moſt Places till the Con- 
queſt of the Macedonians. The Achæans, ori- The Achæi 
ginally of Theſſaly, being deſcended of Achæus remov'd. 
the Brother of Ion, were now Inhabitants of 
Argos and Lacedæmon; who being expell'd theſe 
Parts, ſent to the Ionians their Neighbours and 
Kinſmen to admit them; and upon their De- 
nial, were headed by Tiſamenus, whom they 
loſt in the Conflict, but however drove them 
into Attica, and ſeated themſelves in their | 
Room. Polybins makes Tiſamenus to have reign- | 
ed in Greece after this, and to have been ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeveral of his Poſterity. However, 
it is certain the Heraclidæ put an End to the 
flouriſhing State of the Pelopide, after they had 
{way'd the Affairs of Argos, and Mycenæ, about 
a hundred and ſixty Years. 
Temenus, whom we left in Poſſeſſion of Ar- Temenus. 
os, had marry'd his Daughter to Deiphontes 
is Kinſman, who became a mighty Favou- 
rite both of King and People; infomuch that 
** the 
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the Sons of Temenus grew jealous, leſt the 

Kingdom ſhould be transferr'd to him, and 

therefore made away with their Father. Not- 

withſtanding this Murder, and the ſtrong Party 

for Deiphontes, Pauſanias ſays he was ſucceed- 

Hr Foo ed by his eldeſt Son G/zs, whoſe Reign, with 

11 Efad. that of his Father, made up forty Vears. The 

Argives, who had always expreſs d a ſtrong In- 

Clination to Liberty, took Occaſion upon his 

Death to deprive his Succeſſors of all Marks 

of Regal Authority, leaving them nothing but 

the Title: So that from hence we may proper- 

ly date the Fall of the Kingdom of Argos, af- 

ter it had continu'd together with that of A- 

. cene, about eight hundred Years, from the be- 
ginning of [nachas. 

To avoid the Inconveniences of a ſudden 

Change, there was ſtill a Succeſſion of Titu- 

lar Kings: But they were fo cramp'd in their 

Power, that they could act nothing of them- 

ſelves; and therefore we find little Mention 

OT OY made of them. The laſt who bore that Name 

ft Tin. Was {Heltas, the Son of Lacidaus; who being 

lar King, ſomewhat imperious, and exerting himſelf be- 

yond his Predeceſſors, they firſt depriv'd him 

of all the Power he had reſum'd, and then con- 

demn'd him to Death; by which means they 

pluck'd up all Supremacy by the Roots, and 

ſuffer'd none afterwards to reign amongſt them. 

For by what Herodotus mentions after this of 

a King of Argos, is meant no more than in the 

Common-wealths of Athens, Carthage and Rome, 

where this Name was apply'd to ſome particu- 


argos a lar Officers in the State, So that we muſt 
Democra - from this time look upon Argos as a ſettled 


9. Common wealth; tho? as to its Conſtitution we 
have 
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have little more leſt of the ancient Accounts of 
it, thin to aſſure us it was in the nature of a 
Democracy, the People being divided into four 
Tribes, in Subordination to whom they had a 
Senate choſen annually, to which belong'd the 
Executive Power, but of no further Uſe, un- 
leſs to prepare Matters for the whole Body, 
with Authority to enact Things of leſſer Con- 
ſequence. They had alſo a Council of State 
conſiſting of eighty Perſons, beſides Judges for 
determining of Cauſes, with other inferior 
Magiſtrates in the City. In this State the Argives 
flouriſh'd for many Ages, and became famous 
for their Conteſts with the Lacedæmoniaus a- 
bout the Territories of Thyrea. But that 
which rais'd, or at leaſt fomented theſe Diffe- 
rences, was a ſecret Emulation and Diſtaſte of 
each others Government. For the Lacedæmo- 
nians, who valu'd themſelves upon their Oli- 


garchy, as the beſt Conſtitution of any in Greece, 


were conſtantly endeavouring to reduce their 
Neighbours to the ſame Model, 
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CHAS 


The Kingdom and Common-wealth of 
Lacedæmon, to the End of the 
Meſlenian Wars. 


Containing the Space of about 800 Tears. 


1. F all the Traditions concerning the 


, Foundation of this Kingdom, none has 


Lelex the been more generally receiv'd, than that Lelex 
firſt King firſt reign'd in Lacorica, near the 2 500th Year of 
of Lacedt- the World, calling his Subjects from himſelf, 


mon. 


Myles. 


Leleges, and the Country, Lelegia, He left 
two Sons, Myles, and Polycaon; the former of 


which ſucceeded him in his Kingdom; and 


the latter marrying Meſſene, the Daughter of 
Triopas King of Argos, poſſeſs'd himſelf of that 
Country, which from her he nam'd Mieſſenia. 


Eurotas. Myles was ſucceeded by his Son Eurotas, who 


paſſes with ſome only for a River, becauſe he 
cut a large Channel to drain the Country, 
which being ſwell'd with Springs, and conti- 
nuing its Courſe to the Sea, came to be a Ri- 
ver bearing his Name. After him, for want 


Lacedz- of Male-Iſſue, the Crown devolv'd upon La- 


mon. 


cedemon, who had marry'd his Daughter Sar- 
ze, He built the City, which in Compliment 
to his Wife he call'd Sparta, as the Country 
about it went by his own Name. But tho in 
ſtrict Propriety of Speech, this Difference was 
made between Lacedæmon and Sparta, in Pro- 
cels of Time the Diſtinction fell, and both 

Appel. 


terpr 
were 
to th 
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them 
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Appellations were us'd promiſcuouſly to ex- 
preſs the City and Country. Lacedemon was 
ſucceeded by his Son Amyclas; who had three Amyclas. 
Sons, Argalas, Cynortas, and Hyacinth, which 
laſt the Poets turn'd into a Hiolet, being kill'd 
accidentally by Apollo. Argalus ſucceeded his Argalus. 
Father, and left the Kingdom to his Brother 
Cynortas ; and he to his Son Oebalus, from Cynortas. 
whom the Country went ſome time by the 

Name of Oebalia. Oebalus by his firſt Wife Oebalus. 
had Hippocoon, and by Gorgophone the Daugh- 

ter of Perſeus his ſecond, Tyndarenus. Theſe 

two upon their Father's Birth diſputed the Suc- 
ceſſion; but Tyndarens was forc'd to quit his 
Pretenſions, *till Hercules made way for him 
with the Slaughter of Hippocoon, and his ten Hippocoon 
Sons, as has been ſhewn in the Hiſtory of Ar- 


gos. The Wife of yndareus was the famous Tyndareus 


Leda, on whom Jupiter was ſaid to have be- 
got Caſtor and Pollux, from thence call'd Dio- 


ſcuri; unleſs they rather acquir'd that Name 


from the Fame of their Exploits, being men- 
tion'd as Sharers in moſt of the generous En- 
terpriſes of thoſe Times, inſomuch that they 
were deify'd after their Death, giving Name 
to the Conſtellation of Gemini; and Rome as well 
as Greece expreſs'd a particular Veneration for 
them, aſcribing ſome of its moſt ſignal Victo- 


ries to their immediate Aſſiſtance. Tyndaremns 


had alſo two Daughters, who made no leſs 
Noiſe in the World, Clytemneſtra marry'd to 
Aamemnon, and Helena to his Brother Mene- 


laus, after ſhe had been firſt ſtole by Theſexs : 


But for the Particulars of Her, and her Huſ- 
band's Story, I muſt refer you to the Ac- 
count of the Trojan War. Her two Brothers 

E 4 . dying 


— — 
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Menelaus. 


Oreſtes. 


Tiſamenus. 
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dying before their Father, Menelaus ſucceeded 
PoaLavens in Right of his Wife, In his Re- 


turn from Trey, he eſcap'd as well as moſt of 


the Grecian Captains; but loſt great part of his 
Ships in a Storm, and was himſelf driven with 
his Wife into Agyyt, where ſome ſay he 
wander'd above ſeven Years before he return'd 
to Sparta, As to his ÆAgyptian Voyage, He- 
rodotus is poſitive, that he went thither to 
fetch his Wife, whom he makes to have been 
detain'd there during the whole War; and in- 
ſinuates, that if ſhe had been at Troy, Priam 
would rather have given her up, than expos'd 
his 1 and Kingdom to ſuch a train of 
Miſeries, by ſupporting his Son Paris in the 
Poſſeſſion of anotker Man's Right, eſpecially 
ſince he was not immediate Heir to the Crown, 


nor of equal Merit with ſeveral of his Bro- 


thers. He had by Helen only a Daughter 
nam'd Hermione, whom he marry'd to Oreſtes 
the Son of Agamemnon; and taking her from 
him, gave her again to Pyrrhus the Son of A. 
chilles. But Pyrrhus was kill'd, and. tis thought 
by Oreſtes his Means, becauſe immediately 
upon his Death he reſum'd his Wife. And 
upon the Death of Menelaus, the Lacedæmo- 
nians choſe rather to accept of him as the 
Grand-ſon of Tyndareus by Clyzemneſtra, tho 
he was before poſſcſo'd of Mycene and Argos, 
than of NMicoſtratus and Megapenthes, the two 
Baſtard-Sons of Menelaus. Oreſtes enjoy'd a 
long Reign, and was ſucceeded in all his King- 
doms by his Son Tiſamenus, who was ſoon 
expell'd by the Heraclide ; whoſe Deſcent is 
more fully deſcrib'd, where we had firſt Oc- 
caſion to mention it. 


This 
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have been accidental, or rather out of an Ac- 
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This Change put an End to the firſt State 
of Lacedæmon, wherein nothing happen'd 
very remarkable; neither hive we' ſufficient 
Authority to aſſign the Duration, with the o- 
ther Particulars of each King's Reign: Inſo- 
much that ſome Chronologers paſs by this whole 
Succeſſion, beginning their Accounts from the 
Deſcent. of the Heraclide. But it fares with 
States as it does with Men; the Actions of 
their Infancy are ger erally too trifling to be 
recorded; and the Memory of the firſt Kings 
is ſo eaſily eclips'd by the Fame of their Suc- 
ceſſors, that we can expect little more than 
their Names, and for the ſame Reaſons even 
they are not always handed down faithfully 
to Poſterity, But upon the whole we may The frf 
allow of this Race of thirteen Kinge, of which Sate of 
the three laſt were of the Pelopide. They — 1 
compleated among them a Term of about four een 
hundred Years: And tho' there were no fixt Kings. 
Laws to limit the Prerogative, it does not ap- 
pear. that there were any conſiderable En- 
croachments made either on the Kings, or the 
Peoples ſide, 


IT. The Government, which had hitherto The ſecond 
been Monarchical, muſt now paſs under the % un- 
Name of a Dyarchy: Which Change ſeems to — 


Heraclidæ. 
A. M. 


cident improv'd into a Deſign of ſettling two 2900, 


Kings at the ſame time upon the Throne. For 
Ariſtodemus one of the Brothers of the Hera- 
clide, .dying as they were preparing for the 
Expedition, Lacedemon was however allotted 
to his Family. He left two Sons, Euryſthenes 
and Procles, Twins, and fo alike, that it was 

| hardly 
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hardly poſſible to diſtinguiſh 'em enough to 
know upon which to fix the Crown. From 
hence tis probable, their Mother took the Hint 

4of turning it to the Advantage of both her 

Sons; ſo that when the Spartans came to her 

to decide the Controverſie, ſhe pretended not 

| to know which was the Elder; and the Oracle 
Furyſthe- at the ſame time favouring the Project, they 
nes aud were both declar'd Kings of Sparta with equal 
procles. power, but with ſome Degree of Preference 
in Point of Honour to the Family of Euryſthe- 

nes. Their Uncle Theras was appointed Pro- 

dicus, or Protector during their Minority: 

And his Regency being expir'd, he planted a 

Colony in Callifte, an Iſland in the ÆAgean Sea, 

better known afterwards from him by the 

Name of Thera, The Brothers being of Age 

began to look upon one another as Rivals in 
Empire: And it is not ſo much a Won— 

der, that this ſhould breed a ſecret Diſtaſte 

and Enmity between em, as that it ſhould 

be propagated down to their lateſt Poſtarity, 

and yet never break out for above eight hun- 

dred Years; fo as to diſſolve the Conſtitution. 

The Brothers were ſucceeded by their two 

Agis, and Sons, Earyſthenes by Agis, and Procles by Sous. 


ous. To their Time we may refer the Original of 


Slavery in Sparta. For Euryſthenes and Pro- 
cles, having upon a general Survey and Divi- 
ſion of the Country granted to it the ſame 
Privileges and Immunities which belong'd 
to the City, Apis revers'd what his Predeceſ- 
ſors had done in Favour of the Country, and 
impos'd a Tribute. To which'all Parts having 
ſubmitted, except the Inhabitants of Zelos, 
he made em Priſoners of War, took away - 
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the Privileges they enjoy'd as Members of the 

State, and condemn'd both them and their Po- 

ſterity to perpetual Slavery. To make them The origi- 
yet a more ſtanding Mark of Infamy, all other 2 of he 
Slaves to the State went by the common Name — _ 
of Helote; as the word Slave is us'd in moſt &$,,,.. 
Countries, and deriv'd from the Sclawvi or Scla- 

vonians upon a like Occaſion. Sous endea- 
vouring to make himſelf as formidable a- 

broad, as Agis was at home, reduc'd great 

Part of Arcadia. Plutarch has a remark- 

able Paſſage of him, that being beſieg'd 

by the Clitorians, and mightily preſs'd for 
want of Water, he agreed to deliver up all his 
Conqueſts to them, upon Condition that he 

and all his Men ſhould drink of a Spring near 

his Camp. To evade the Force of this Con- 

tract, he offer'd the Kingdom to any one of 

his Soldiers who would forbear drinking : But 

they having all rejected the Propoſa!, he came 

laſt himſelf to thejWater,and having only ſprink- 

led his Face without ſwallowing a Drop, march'd 

off in the Face of the Enemy, and refus'd to 

reſtore his Conqueſts. Echeſtratus ſucceeded Echeſtra. 
next in the Line of the Euryſthenidæ, and Eury- tus and 
tion or Eurypphon, fome Years after, in that of Eurytion. 
the Proclidæ. It does not appear, that there 

had yet been any Abatement of that abſolute 

Power which the former Kings enjoy'd, *till 

this Eurytion affecting Popularity, flatter'd and 

cajol'd his Subjects, and ſo ſlacken'd the Reins, 

that the People made daily Incroachments up- 

on him, and took ſuch Advantage of the Eaſi- 

neſs or Neceſſities of his Succeſſors, that it 
brought the Government into Contempt, and 

the whole Kingdom into Confuſion, a_ 

| tacle 


— 


far enough to produce any memorable Action. 
Doryſſus Doryſſus and Eunomus were the next, who con- 
_ «ud Euno- tinu d the Succeſſion of their Families. Ageſi- 


wary ilaus Jans ſucceeded” Doryſſus, Eunomus ſtill reign- 


and Poly- ing, till at laſt he was barbarouſly butcher'd in 


deæectes. a popular Tumult. He left two Sons, Phy- 
dectes and Lycurgus by two Wives: The for- 


mer of which ſucceeded him, accompany'd by 
Archelaus of the Euryſthenide ; and dying with- 


out Iſſue, the Right of Succeſſion reſted in 


his Brother Lycurgus, who accordingly took 
the Adminiſtration upon him. But the Queen 


his Siſter-in-Law proving with Child, and ha- 


ving made an Overture to him, that ſhe would 
deſtroy the Birth upon Condition he would 
marry her, he wiſely ſmother'd his Reſentment 
of ſo unnatural a Propoſal, expreſs'd abundance 
of Joy and Thanks, but withal begg'd of her 
not to practiſe upon her ſelf to the endangering 
her Health; for that as ſoon as the Child was 
born, he would take Care to remove it out of 
the Way. Accordingly ſhe was deliver'd of 
a Boy, which was brought to him as he was at 


Supper with the Magiſtrates, to whom he pre- 


ſented him as their King, and to teſtifie his own 
and the Peoples Joy, gave him the Name of 


Archelaus Charilaus or Charillus. Lycurgus ſtill continu'd | 


__ Chari- the Regency, but it was as Guardian to the 


young King; till in about eight Months, find- 


ing that his "dx and Generoſity were not 
ſufficient to ſcreen him againſt the Malice of 
the Queen, who would never forgive a Re- 
pulſe of that Nature, that her Creatures inſi- 

= nuated 
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Labota · theſe came Labotas and Prytanis, in whoſe Reigns 

and Pryta- happen'd the firſt Diſpute between the Lace. 

, demoniansand Argives; but it was not carry'd 
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nuated, and her Brother reproach'd him to his * 


Face, that he was ſatisfy'd he ſhould ſoon ſee 
him King, he choſe to divert the Storm by Tra- 
vel, and thought his Nephew might in the 
mean time have a Son to ſecure the Succeſ- 
fon.  - + | 
With this Reſolution he firſt ſet Sail to Gere, Lycurgus 
where he took a ſtrict Survey of that Conſtitu- his Travels, 
tion, and made an Extract of. its beſt Laws, 
with a deſign, when occaſion ſhould ſerve, to 
introduce them to Sparta. To this end he 
contracted an Intimacy there with Thales, not 
the Philoſopher, but a famous Poet and Law- 
giver, and prevail'd with him to go to Sparta, 
in order to prepare the People for that great 
Change, which he afterwards effected. As to The Cretan 
Crete, the Eſtabliſhment of its Laws is gene- Common- 
rally aſcrib'd to Minos, who rather improv'd ve. 
the Rough-draught laid down by Rhadaman- 
thus, who for his Wiſdom and Juſtice is by the 
Poets call'd one of the Infernal Fudges, There 
are two. recorded by the Name of Rhadaman- 
thus, and two by that of Minos: And whether 
the two. firſt of theſe Names were Natives or 
no, is not eaſie to determine. But the Iſland 
lying ſo in the Way of theſe who came out of 
the Eaſt, it ſeems. probable that Civility got 
the firſt Footing there, and that from thence 
this Common-wealth made a- more early, if 
not ſo remarkable a Figure as ſome of the other 
States of Greece. As for the Particulars of its 
Conſtitution, they were in ſo great a meaſure 
copy'd in that of Sparta, that there is no Need 
of repeating the ſame Thing under different 
Names. Ir is ſufficient to obſerve in general, 
that Minos directed the whole Tenor of his 
1 ä Laws 
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Lycurgus 


State. 


Laws to the Freedom and Liberty of his Sub- 
jets. From Crete Lycurgus paſs d over into 
Alia; where tho' he could not but obſerve a 
vaſt Difference betwixt the Severity of the 
Cretan Diſcipline, and the Looſeneſs and Effe- 
minacy of the Ieniaus, yet he every where 
found ſomething to add to his own. Scheme, 


It was here he met with Homer's Works, of 


which ſome Fragments before lay ſcatter'd in 


a few private Hands: But it was through his 


means, that they were publiſh'd, intire, and ge- 
nerally admir'd, tho* they ſtill wanted that 
Order and Beauty, with which they after- 
wards appear'd in the World, and which was 
owing chiefly to the Care of Solon, and Pij- 
ſtratus. From hence 'tis thought he went in- 
to e-Egypt But as for his Travels into the 
more remote Parts of the World, and his Con- 
ferences with the Gymnoſophiſts in the Indies, 
they are not ſufficiently atteſted. But whilſt 
he was making theſe Improvements abroad, he 
was mightily wanted at home; and all Parties, 
with the Conſent of the Kings themſelves, ſent 
ſeveral formal Embaſſies to ſollicit his Re- 
turn. For after the Murder of Eunomus, with 
other Tragical Effects of the Peoples late Inſo- 
lence, every thing tended to Sedition and A- 
narchy; and ſuch unavoidable Deſtruction 
threaten'd the State, that they plac'd their 
ſole Confidence in Lycargus, who had be- 


fore given *em ſuch large Demonſtrations of 


his Juſtice and Integrity. 
III. This was the Poſture of Affairs when 


ſettles the Lycurgus return d; who finding the People ge- 


nerally diſpos d to receive any new Impreſſi- 
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rather God than Man. To this famous Ora- 


ons, would loſe no Time: And the Corruption 
being Univerſal, he found it neceſſary to change 
the whole Face of the Common-wealth. Bur 
conſidering how requiſite a Shew of Religion 
is in ſuch Caſes to gain Credit and Authority, 
he went firſt to conſult Apollo at Delphi, where 
the Pythia call d him, Beloved of the Gods, and 


cle he gave the Name of Rherra, pretending 

to receive in it the Form of a Common-wealth, 

with an Aſſurance, that it ſhould be the moſt 
flouriſhing of any in the World. Encourag'd 

by ſuch happy Omens, he broke his Deſigns 

firſt to his particular Friends, and then by de- 

grees gain d others to his Party, till Things 

being ripe for Action, he order d thirty of the 
principal Men to appear arm'd in the Market- 

place, to ſtrike a Terror into thoſe who op- 

pos d him. King Charilaus was alarm'd, and 

took Sanctuary in the Temple of Minerva, 

till being let into their Deſigns, and withal of 

a flexible Temper, he came out, and join'd in 

the Confederacy” 

Having made this firſt neceſſary Step, he 

began at the Head of the State: And tho? he 
continu'd the two Kings with the ſame Right 

of Succeſſion, he made ſufficient Abatements 

in their Power by inſtituting a Senate, as a He Infli- 
Counter-poiſe between the Prerogative and the e 4 Se- 
People, their Buſineſs being to adhere to the“! 
weaker Side, till they reduc'd Things to an 
Equal Ballance. It conſiſted of twenty eight 
Perſons beſides the Kings, the firſt Choice be- 

ing made out of thoſe who had been aſſiſting 

to Lycurgus in the Settlement; and after them 
were admitted the moſt Eminent for their pri- 


vate 
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vate Virtue, or their Services tothe Publick, but 


none under ſixty Years of Age. They were 
continu'd for Life, except upon any notorious 
Miſdemeanor : Which as it prevented the Incon- 
veniences of too frequent a Change in that 
Body, ſo it was a laſting Reward to the Old 
Men, and an Encouragement to the Young. 


They were the Supreme Cours of Fudicature; 
and tho' there 1 an Appeal from them to 
the People, we find but few Inſtances of it, 


becauſe they proceeded with ſuch Deliberati- 
on and Caution, that they oſten ſtaid ſeveral 
Days to ſee what further Evidence could be 
brought on either Side before they paſs'd Sen- 
tence. And after all, they were not accounta- 
ble for their Determinations ; which Ariſtotle 
takes Notice of, as a larger Immunity, than 
is conſiſtent with the juſt Form of a Common- 
wealth. When we conſider further, that they 


had in Effect the whole Executive Power in 


their Hands, it will eaſily appear what Figure 


their Kings made, who are to be look'd upon 


but as the chief Members of the Senate, ſince 
they had not Authority ro decree, or under- 
take any thing of Conſequence, without a Ma- 
jority on their Side. They had indeed ſome 
particular Reſpect and Deference paid to their 
Perſons, having the chief Seats in the Aſſem- 
bly, giving their Opinion and Vote firſt; and 
Herodotus inſinuates, that they had double 
Votes. But as to their particular Offices, they 
amounted to little more than the Reception 
of Ambaſſadors, and other Strangers, with the 
Care of Sacrifices, Oracles, Adoptions, Heireſ- 


ſes, and the High-ways. They were alſo liable 
to be call'd to Account for Male- adminiſtrati- 
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on, being formally try'd, and condemn'd ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Crime, only 
with a Reſerve, which every private Citizen 
had, of appealing to the People. So that upon 
the whole, they had a more extenſive Juriſdi- 
ction as Senators, than as Kings: For however 
they were ſooth'd with the Title, and Shew of 
Majeſty, they were in Effect much inferior 
to the Roman Conſuls, and ſcarce ſo much as 
the preſent Doges of Venice. This was their 
Condition at Home: But in the Field they 
appear d to a greater Advantage, where, as Ge- 
nerals of the Armies, they had a more abſo- 
lute Command. They had to attend them a 
General of the Horſe, with Fudges in the na- 
ture of Field-Depnties, beſides Colonels, and o- 
ther inferior Officers, whom they advis'd with 
as their Council, but were free to act as they 
thought convenient. Not but they receiv'd 
their Orders from the State; which tho' they 
were for the moſt part diſcretionary, yet were 
they ſometimes forc'd to march againſt an Ene- 
my, or to return Home, when they leaſt thought 
of it. | 


As to the Peoples Share in this new Settle- The Peo- 
ment, they had their Aſemblies, the Leſſer con- Ples Share 


in the Go- 
Vernment. 


fiſting of the Citizens only, and the Great one 
of the whole Body of the Lacedemonians, who 
were free of the State. But they were little 
more than mcer Matter of Form : For the Se- 
nate aſſembled, and diſmiſs'd them when they 


Pleas'd, and propos d what they thought con- 


venient; which the People had nothing to do 
but to ratifie, or reject, having not the Liberty 
to propoſe, debate, determine, or ſo much as 
to deliver their Opinion. To add to which, 

M7 F X they 
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they were left out of all the Offices in the 
State. So that they were very little Gainers 
by what the Kings loſt, till Lycurgus made it up 
toi em by his next Task, which ſeems the moſt 
difficult and hazardous of any he undertook; 
tho* it was indeed the chief Hinge upon which 
his whole Fabrick turn'd. This was his Divi- 
ſion of the Lands, which had been engroſs d 
chiefly by thoſe who made their Advantage 


of the late troubleſome Times. To theſe he | 


repreſented the Convenience, and Neceſſity of 
having no Inequality or Diſtinction amongſt 
them, but what Vice and Virtue made; and 
having the poor, and indigent, which were the 
Groſs of the People, on his Side, prevail'd with 
em to renounce their Properties. Then taking 
an exact Survey of all Laconia, he divided it 
into thirty thouſand equal Shares, allotting nine 
thouſand to the City in Proportion to the In- 
habitants, and the reſt to the Country. Each 
Portion was ſufficient to maintain a Family in 


that frugal manner he propos d: And tho? the 
Kings had a larger Share aſſign'd 'em to ſup- 


port their Dignity, yet their Tables had ra- 


ther an air of Decency and Competency, than 


of Superfluity and Luxury, 

But the Mony ſtill lying unequally diſpers'd, 
and the Law-giver conſidering, that muſt of 
Courſe bring the Lands again into few Hands, 


Gold and forbid the Uſe of Gold and Silver, inſtituring 
Silver fro- Tron Mony in the room of it, Which being 


hibited. 


current only at Home, and a great Quantity re- 


quir'd to make up a little Sum, this brought 


Mony into ſuch Diſuſe, that few troubled them- 
ſelves with more than to ſupply their common 


Neceſſities: And fo by Conſequence he ba- 
1 5 niſh's 
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niſh'd Avarice, Rapine and Luxury, with their 
long Train of Attendants: And the Reaſon 
why we mect with ſo few Courts of Judica- 
ture in Sparta, is, that by this Means he took 
away all Occaſion of Law-Suits. This Project 
was laugh'd at by the other Grecians, as ha- 


ving cut off all Trade, and Merchandiſe : But 


Lycurgus had his Aim in it, ſince it ſerv'd not 
only ro ſuppreſs all Trades and Arts at Home, 
which tended to Effeminacy and Exceſs, bur 
alſo prevented the Importation of Foreign Va. 
nities; and kept another Law in Force, which 
he made expreſly againſt the Continuance of 
Strangers in the City, for fear of their corrupt- 
ing the People, and breaking in upon his Con- 
ſtitution. And it was for the ſame Reaſons, 
that he would not permit his own People to 
Travel. 3 

His next Ordinance was levell'd againſt pri- 


vate Luxury, that the Men ſhould not eat at 


Home with their Families, but in one Com- 
mon Hall without Diſtinction of Dignity, or 
Fortune, Theſe Meetings were at firſt call'd 
Andria, (the Name the Cretans us'd, from whom 


the Cuſtom was deriv'd) afterwards Phiditia, ,, pj; 
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and Syſitia, Every one ſent his Proviſions in ditia. 


monthly, with a little Mony for other Con- 
tingencies: But all ſuch Things were forbid, 


which tended rather to pamper than . nouriſh, 
one of their chief Diſhes being the famous 


Spartay Broth, which was black, and not very 
palatable to thoſe who were not us'd to it. 
This Way of Supping in Common -was at firſt 
ſo ſtrongly oppos'd, that Lycurgus was inſulted 
about ir, but when eſtabliſh'd by Cuſtom, it was 


ſtrictly obſerv'd, and the Children were ſent 
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to theſe Tables, as to Schools of Temperance, - 


and Converſation. © | 
Lycurgus, by this Regulation of the State, in- 


tended that of Manners, as the only Means to 


ſupport it, not thinking any one could make a 
good Citizen, who was not firſt a good Man, 


And as their Morals depended chiefly on E- 


ducation, he took Care to inſtill ſuch early 


Principles, that they ſhould in a manner be 


born with a Senſe of Order and Diſcipline. 
To this End he began from the very Time of 
their Conception, making it the Mother's In- 
tereſt to uſe ſuch Diet and Exerciſe, that ſhe 
might produce Children of a robuſt, vigorous, 
and hardy Conſtitution. For if the Infant, up- 
on a publick View at its Birth, was judged to 
be ſo deform'd, or weak, that it would prove 
rather a Burden, than à Benefit to it's Coun- 
try, it was barbarouſly expos'd to periſh in a 
Cavern near Mount Taygetus. Thoſe who 


were free from theſe Dete&s, were deliver'd 


back to their Parents, and nursd with Hard- 


ſhip, and Severity in Diet, Cloaths, and every 
thing elſe, beyond what one would imagine 


Boys of that Age were capable of Bearing. 
At ſeven Years old their Parents had in a 
manner done with them: For they were then 


reckon'd Children of the Puùblick, and accord- 
ingly aſſign'd over into Claſſes, or Companies, 


in which one more forward and experienc'd 
than the reſt preſided as Captain, to goyern and 


chaſtiſe them, as he thought they deſerv'd. 


For their very Sports and Exerciſes were re- 
gulated according to the exacteſt Diſcipline, 


and made up of Labour and Fatigue. They 


went bare-foot, with their Heads ſhay'd, and 
| fought 
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fought with one another naked: And there 
was a yearly Cuſtom of whipping them at the 
Altar of Diana Taurica, which they would 
bear patiently till the Blood ran, and ſometimes 
with a ſtrange ſort of Emulation, 'till they 
dy'd upon the ſpot. Plutarch tells a Story of 
a Boy, who having ſtole a Fox, and hid it 
under his Coat, choſe rather to let it tear our 
his very Bowels, than diſcover the Theft, For 
Stealing with them was lawful, and encourag'd 
as a piece of Military Exerciſe, but puniſhable 

if found out, 5 

At twelve Vears old they were remov'd in- 
to other Companies of the ſame Nature: Where, 
in order to cruſh the Seeds of Vice, which 
began at that Time to diſplay themſelves, their 
Labour and Diſcipline were encreas'd with | 
their Age. Here they had their Pædonomus, The Pæ- 
who was the general Inſpector into their Be- donomus. 
haviour, and under him the /rexs, young Men The Irens. 


ſelected out of their own Body, one allotred, 


to each Company, to exerciſe a more conſtant 


and immediate Command over them. Bein 


now arriv'd to a more Manly and Martial ſort 


of Exerciſe, they had their Skirmiſhes between 


4 * [{MWPartics, and their Mock-fights, or rather real 
4 Engagements of greater Bodies: Of which 
Ie” Wl the moſt eminent were the Plataniſta, (fo call'd 
= from the Place being ſet with Plane-Trees) 
* ere they fought with Hands, Feet, Teeth 
ay and Nails, and with ſuch Courage and Obſti- 
VO {MW nacy, that it was common with 'em to loſe 
wo their Eyes, Limbs, and ſometimes their Lives, 
wa before the Buſineſs was decided. Then as to 
1 the politick Part, they had their Watches, 
" Guards, Ambuſcades, with other Wiles and 
a a Strata- 


* 


— 
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Stratagems of War, to give them a Notion 
of what they were afterwards to do in the 
Field. by r 
There was alſo due Care taken for the Im- 
provement of their Minds: But as their chief 
Buſineſs was Action and Obedience, a mode- 
rate degree of Learning was thought ſufficient; 
and they receiv'd their Inſtructions rather from 
Men than Books. To this End the graveſt 
. Citizens took a Pleaſure in examining them, to 
try the Pregnancy of their Parts: And the 
Irens at Supper made em propoſe to one ano- 
ther variety of Queſtions, to which they were 
to give 1 clear, and ſhort Anſwers, Which 
being improv'd into an Habit, it taught em 
a natural and graceful way of ſpeaking, and 
furniſh'd 'em with ſuch a Preſence of Mind, 
and Quickneſs of Thought, that they gave 
very ſurpriſing Turns to things, either by way 
of Repartce, or Apothegm, as the Subject 


1 he Origi- would bear. This was the Foundation of 


nal of the that pithy Stile, which they afterwards re- 
13 tain'd, and was diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of 
ile, the Laconick, being W 1 by Lycurgus 
upon this Principle, That few Laws would 
ſerve thoſe, who usd but few Words. And tho' 

the Spartans were no Friends to Oratory, they 

were obſerv'd to deliver themſelves as hand- 
ſomely, and generally more to the purpoſe, than 

thoſe who had gone through a formal courſe 

of Study, and us'd a long train of Arguments, 

For this conciſe manner of expreſſing them- 

felves, detracted nothing from the Strength of 

their Thoughts, but.rather gave them a greater 
Energy. It was an inſtructive Brevity ; and 

its Beauty was, that there was more imply d 
N | 2 
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than expreſs d. Such was the conſtant ſtri& 
Diſcipline they under-went during their Mi- 
nority, which we may . conclude laſted till 
they were thirty Years of Age, ſince they 
could not before that time marry, go into the 
Army, or bear any Office in the State: And 
if they did not marry ſoon after that Form, 
they were publickly diſgrac d. 
The Rules for the Education of Virgins 
were much of the ſame Stamp with that of 
the Boys, with very little Regard to the natural 
Foftneſs of the Sex. They were inur'd to a 
conſtant courſe of Labour and Induſtry *till 
they were twenty Years old, before which time 
they were not allow'd to be marriageable, w— 
They had alſo their Exercifes of Running, 
Wreſtling, Darting, and Throwing the Bar; 
moſt of which they perform'd naked and in 
publick: And yet this was thought ſo far from 
contributing to Vice, or Immodeſty, that it 
was d-ſign'd as a Guard to Virtue, by appear- 
ing with ſuch native Innocence and Simplicity, 
Their excelling in theſe Feats of Activity 
ſeems to have been the Foundation of that 
Senſe of Honour, and Greatneſs of Spirit, of 
which the Spartan Women were Miſtreſſes; 
and of which there is a notable Inſtance in 
Gorgo, the Wife of King Leonidas, who was 
than told in Diſcourſe with ſome Foreign Ladies, 
arſe Wil That the Women of Lacedæmon ere they only 
ents, Wl of the World, who had an Empire over the Men; 
em- to which ſhe briskly reply'd, There was good 
th of Reaſon for it; for they were the only Women ho 
cater brought forth Men. In ſpeaking of the Wo- q4ultery 
and men, it is obſervable, that among other Provi- albw'd of. 
yd fions for Marriage, there was no Law againſt | 
than | — 4 Adultery; 


* 
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+ Adultery; and the Reaſon aſſign'd for it, is, 


that there Was no ſuch thing ever heard of in 
Sparta, But this looks like an Equivocation: 
For whatever Name they gave it, the Thing 
was certainly practis'd, and in a manner au- 
thoriz'd. It was by way of Borrowing and 
Exchanging with their Neighbours for a Time 


by Conſent: So that if a Woman lik'd another 


Man better than her Husband, the Pretence 
was always at hand, to mend the Breed, with- 
out the Inconveniences of a Divorce. The 
Caſe was much the ſame on the Man's ſide: 


And one Reaſon of allowing this mutual Li- 


berty, was not ſo much to gratifie Luſt, as to 
remove ſo fruitleſs and racking a Pain, as that 


of Jealouſie. Theſe were the Methods Lycur- 


us took for the training up of Youth, and 


making early and deep Impreſſions of Virtue, 


Other Mi- 


ſcellany 
Laws. 


He knew how near Cuſtom and Education ap- 
proach'd to Nature; and therefore it was from 
thence only, that he promis'd to himſelf a laſt- 
ing Settlement of the State, Which ſeems to 
have been the chief Reaſon, why he would 
never reduce his Laws to Writing. 

He laid down other general Maxims, in the 
Nature of Laws: As that they ſhould not of- 
ten make War upon the ſame. Enemies, for fear 
of learning them their Diſcipline, till in Time 
they came to be the Aggreſſors. Another 
was, that the City ſhould not be wall'd, ſay- 
ing, He would have a Wall of Men inſtead of 
Brick: And indeed their Way of Diſcipline 
kept them ſo conſtantly on their Guard, and fo 
in a Body, that it was hardly poſſibly for 
them to be ſurpris d; the Tilling of the 
Grounds, and all other ſervile Drudgery, 2˙ 
| eft 
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left to the Helots. It was not lawful to ſell 


any of theſe Slaves into Foreign Countries, or 
to make *em Free: So that their continual En- 
creaſe gave Umbrage to the State, and occa- 
ſion d the Cryptia, or Secret Act; by which it * Cryp- 
was order'd, that ſeveral Companies of young 
Men ſhould now and then be diſpatch'd into » 
the Country, who lying conceal'd all Day in 
the Thickets, were to ruſh out upon 'em in 
the Night, and kill all they could lay their 
Hands on. This is generally aſcrib'd to Zy- 
curgus; tho Plutarch ſays, he was of too mild 
a Diſpoſition to authorize ſuch a Barbarity. 
And indeed it ſeems more probable, that this 
Ordinance was of a later Date in the Time of 
the Ephori, who proclaim'd War againſt 'em. 
But tis certain, that at this Time they were 
us'd more like Beaſts than Men of the ſame 
Society, being often made drunk, and carry'd 
into their publick Halls to expoſe Vice. This 
ſevere Treatment of em occaſion'd a Saying, 
that, He ah 2as Free in Sparta, was moſt ſo; 
and a Slave there, was the greateſt Slave in the 
World. | | 

Such was the Form of the Common-wealth 
inſtituted by Lycurgus; wherein his Succeſs an- 
ſwer'd, or rather exceeded his very Wiſhes. 
For it cannot eaſily be imagin'd, how ſo ſud- 
den and univerſs] a Change could be wrought 
by one who had nothing but his ſingle Virtue 
to oppoſe againſt two Kings in Poſſeſſion of the 
Throne. Nor is it leſs ſurpriſing, that a Pa- 
gan, who was indeed too indulgent to Adul- 
tery, Theft, and, in ſome Caſes, to Murder it 
ſelf, ſhould in the reſt approach ſo near to 
Chriſtian Morality, as ſometimns to * 4 
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The EE The Effects of this Change being too mate- 
fetts of this rial to omit, and too many to enumerate, will 
1 beſt appear by taking a ſhort Survey of the 
Whole, with the general Advantages that ac- 
cru'd by it. Things being put upon fo equal 

a Foot, there was no. Matter left for private 

- Debates and Animoſities: Every Member of 
the State had nothing to do but to attend the 
Publick; and as they conſpir'd to the general 
Good, they found 5 own in it. In lieu of 
their Mony, which they had parted with, they 
were poſſeſs d of more inexhauſtible Treaſures : 

And of all their Wealth, nothing was eſteem'd 
more precious than their Time. They had 
their conſtant Employments ſuited to all Ages, 

and Capacities; and were ſo far from conſider- 

ing Labour as baſe and ſervile, that they em- 
brac'd it as the Occupation of a Man ſincerely 
free. This Love of it interdicted all Plays even 

to Children; and the Soldier was not ſuffer'd 

to walk at his leiſure Hours, In ſhort, every 

Moment was devoted to Virtue; and it was a 

ſort of Sacrilege to let the leaft Particle of it 

' ſlip by unemploy'd. They were good Hus- 
bands even of their Words; ſo that a ſingle 
Syllable often ſerv'd for an Anſwer to the moſt 
important Diſpatches. Some of their Neigh- 
bours having ſent em a threatning Meſſage, 
That if they got into their Country, they would 
put all to Fire and Sword, they return'd An- 
ſwer, I. Their very Silence was expreſſive 

and emphatical. They obſerv'd the ſtricteſt 
Rules of Temperance; ſo that Wine was ſeldom 

usd among them, and a Wheaten Loaf was 
reckon'd among their Dainties. There was no 
ſuch thing as Splendor or Magnificence in 

| | e Sparta. 
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Chap. III. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
Sparta, To go differently cloath'd, according 
to the Seaſons of the Year, was there look'd 


on as a criminal Effeminacy: Even the Sex 


that is moſt curious in the ornamental Part, 
ſtudied only that of the Mind, They facrific'd 
all ſorts of Luxury to the Liberty of the Mind; 
and conceiv'd as great an Averſion to Sloth 
and Voluptuouſneſs, as we naturally have to 


Pain and Grief, For this and other prevailing 


Reaſons, the Diverſions of the Theatre were 
not privileg'd, leſt they ſhould accuſtom their 
Eyes to behold the Repreſentation of what 
was condemn'd by their Law, or their Ears 
to be polluted with the Apology of guilty 
Paſſions. The Law rul'd with an equal Au- 
thority over the Rich and the Poor: Their 
Kings valu'd themſelves upon their Subjection 
to it, and diſtinguiſh'd themſelves only by a 
ſtricter Ohedience. Merit appear'd in every 
Age and Sex. Youth had no need to wait for 
the Leſſons vf Experience, which were ſup- 
ply'd by Inſtitution and Example; whereby 
Women became capable of the moſt elevated 
Virtues, The Love of their Country filenc'd 
all maternal Softneſs, and made the Mother, 
when ſhe heard her Son was lain in the Ser- 
vice of the Publick, regulate her Grief, accord- 
ing as the Wounds he receiv'd, were ſhameful, 
or honourable. After the ſtrict Diſcipline they 


had undergone at Home, they met with no- 


thing terrible in the Field; and were The only 
People in the World, to whom War gave Repoſe, 
From hence it was, that they proceeded with 
a well-grounded deliberate Valour ro an En- 
gagement, and propos d. no End of it, but 
Death, or Victory. The Reputation of ſo 


extraor- 
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extraordinary a Merit prevail'd with the Kings 
of Ægypt, and Phenicia to pay a ſort of Homage 
to them, and teſtifie their Submiſſion in moſt 
ſolemn Embaſſies. Nor were the Grecians them- 
ſelves lefs ſtruck with Eſteem and Reverence 


for them, being perſuaded that to attend them, 


was to follow Juſtice and Reaſon, and to purfue 


their own Honour and Intvreſt, For Tyranny 
met in Lacedæmon with moſt terrible and impla- 


cable Enemies; Liberty, faithful and indefati- 
gable Protectors. By this means Sparta exer- 
cis'd that Empire over the other States of 
Greece, which her Virtue had given her: And 
ſo long as ſhe govern'd by that Title, was re- 
verenced as the Mother of Nations, Protettreſ; 
of the Common Cauſe, and Supream Fudge of all 
Differences. For all which the neither receiv'd, 


nor exacted any other Tribute, than that of 
Eſteem, Love, Truſt and Admiration. 


Defetts in Her Conſtitution however was not without 
the Spartan its Faults. I have mention'd ſome notorious 
Conſtituti- Ones as to the Moral Part: And the Govern- 


ment in general carry d ſuch an Air of Horror 
with it, that it was rather admir'd, than imita- 
ted. Their ſtrict Diſcipline was harden'd into 
a Moroſeneſs of Temper; ſo that they knew not 
how to abate of their Rigour upon Occaſion, 
but extended the ſame harſh Severity to their 
Allies, which they us'd towards one another. 
Beſides, there was no Peace, nor Truce ob- 
ſerv'd in a Common-wealth devoted to Arms, 
and whoſe very Conſtitution was War. This 
by degrees made their Government diſtaſteful ; 
and favour d the Ambition of the Athenians 
their Rivals, and indeed their Reverſe: Who 
h:d liv'da great while without any „ 
| 0 
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of Command ; but at laſt exerted themſelves, 
(as will appear by the Sequel of the Story) and - 
drew both their own, and their Neighbours 
Necks out of the Collar. | 
But to return to Lycurgus, when he had fi- The Death 
niſh'd his Scheme, and found the Common» F Lycur- 
wealth able to ſupport it ſelf, he drew an Oath Sd. 
from the whole Body of the Senate and Peo- 


ple to obſerve his Laws *till his Return; and 


going to Delphi, as ſome ſay, to enquire whe- 
ther he had omitted any thing neceſſary to the 
Preſervation of the State, there ſtary'd him- 
ſelf. Others ſay he dy'd in Crete, ordering his 
Body to be burnt, and his Aſhes thrown into 
the Sea, We can only conclude he dy'd in 
a voluntary Exile; and perhaps it was not 
known where, leſt being tranſported back to 
Sarta either alive or dead, the People ſhould 
make it a Pretence of freeing themſelves from 


their Oath, and cancel his Laws. But they 
bore no leſs Reſpe& to his Memory, than to 


his Perſon: They built a Temple, and paid 
Divine Honours to him; and yet Ariſtotle thinks | 
it was leſs than he deſerved. He was certainly ch 
a Perſon of exquiſite Juſtice and Moderation, as rater. 
well as Prudence. No body had a better Right 
to preſcribe Laws to a Kingdom, than he, who 
could refuſe one, when it was in a manner 
forc'd upon him; and who run a greater Riſque 
by declining the Offer, than he would have 
done by accepting it. He was not more re- 
markable in the Invention of his Laws, than in 
recommending them by his Example; fince he 
ordain'd nothing to oblige others, which he did 
not punctually obſerve himſelf. And that he 
was equally as deſirous to perpetuate the Hap- 
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78 The Grecian Hiftory. Book I, 
pineſs of the State, as to advance it for the pre- 
ſent, appears from his voluntary Retirement, 
and the Manner of his Death. | 

The End of With this Settlement by Lycurgus, we may 
the ſecond conclude the ſecond State of Lacedemon, after 


State Of it had continu'd between two and three hundred 


d i 0 : 8 8 — 
« 3 Years in 3 regular Succeſſion of the two Fami- 


lies of Euryſthenes, and Procles. Whatever fur- 
ther Alterations it underwent, by which it in- 


clin'd more towards a Democracy; yet the Regal 


Power was already ſo limited, that we are to 
look upon the preſent Eſtabliſhment rather as a 
The third Common-wealth, than a Kingdom : And there- 
* % fore we ſhall not mention the ſucceeding Kings 
properly 4. | 2 . | 5 
Common- in any Order, as Kings, but only with Relati- 
wealth, on to ſome principal Actions which they were 
concern'd in, either as chief Officers of the 
State, or Generals of the Army, But tho' we 
have brought the Syartan Story down to this Pe- 
_ riod, it ſeems neceſſary to proſecute it a little 
further, ſo as to take into our Account the 
| Meſſenian War; which being the chief Action 
of Note between the Trojan and Perſian Wars, 
requires ſomewhat of a diſtin Relation; but 
had too little Dependance upon the other Af- 
fairs of Greece to be interwoven with them, and 
falls more properly under our preſent Conſide- 

ration of Sparta, as a ſeparate State. 


IV. The Lacedæmonians, ſoon after the Death 
of their Law-giver, grew impatient for Action; 
and renewing the War formerly begun with the 


Argives about their Confines, King Charilau. 


enter'd their Country with Fire' and Sword. 
Some few Years after, they fell upon the Te- 
geate of Arcadia, who alſo border'd upon em, 


ground- 
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grounding their Confidence of Succeſs upon 
the Oracle, which had told *em they ſhould 
meaſure the Arcadian Ground with a Rope. Ac- 
cordingly they took their Ropes with em, 
with which they fancy'd they were to bind 
their Enemies as they took them. But they 
were ſhamefully deluded in their Interpretati- 
on: For the Tegeatæ, both Men and Women, op- 
pos d and routed them, took many of them Pri- 
ſoners, and bound 'em with their own Ropes. 
Charilaus was alſo taken, but ſoon releas d upon 
his Oath never to fight more againſt em. Vet 
he had after this an Hand in the Deſtruction of 
e/£gys, and other neighbouring Cities belonging 
to the Achaans, which were thought to ſide 
with the Tegeate. 

The Collegue of Charilaus for ſome Time 
was Teleclus, the Son of Archelaus, whoſe 
Death happen'd thus. There was a Temple of 
Diana frequented by the Lacedemonians and 
Meſſenians, as ſtanding upon their Borders, and 
in common to Both. The Mieſſenians attempted 
the Chaſtity of ſome Spartan Virgins who were 
there attending the Solemnity, and kill'd Tele- 
clas, who interpos'd in their Defence. The 
Meſſenians give it a quite different Turn, and 


ſay it was a Plot of Teleclus to ſurpriſe them; 


that they diſcover'd theſe Virgins to be young 
Men thus diſguis'd with Daggers under their 


Cloaths, and therefore diſpatch d both them and 


their Incendiary. Tis certain Teleclus was 
kill'd in the Tumult; and what makes it look 


like Treachery on the Lacedæmonians fide, is, 


that the Thing was preſently huſh'd up with- 


| out endeavouring to revenge his Death: How- 


ever this was afterwards conſider d as one remote 
| | Cauſe 
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Cauſe of the Meſſenian War. Alcamenes was the 


0 
Succeſſor of Teleclus, and Nicander of Charilaus; 0 
which latter kept on Foot his Father's Quarrel n 


1 with the Argives, and made ſucceſsful Inroad t. 
18 ; into their Country. It was alſo in the four tl 
1 = and thirtieth Year of his Reign, and the thirty C 
mi : ſeventh of his Collegue, that the firſt Olympiad tu 
was celebrated: Of which Inſtitution we ſhall C 
ſpeak more at large in the Story of Athens, and B 
only apply it here as a Date to the principal U 
Events.  . os 
To Nicanderſucceeded Theopompus; to whole 
Reign may be referr'd another great Change in 
the Spartan Government, by the Creation of the 


The Crea- Ephori; which ſome aſſign to Lycurgus, as 1 
tion of the Part of his Settlement. But his Scheme had 
ws wr too much of the Ariſtocracy in it to admit of 
op * theſe 8 Magiſtrates: And * he = 
* no Friend to Democracy, appears by the Anſwer 
* "P74 he made to one who — highly ng 
that ſort of Government, Go, ſays he, and ſe 
it up firſt in your own Houſe, So that it does 
not appear by whom the Ephori were created, 
or with what Deſign. But Theopompas him- 
ſelf ſeems to have been conſenting, or rather in- 
ſtrumental in the Inſtitution of this Office; 
and tis ſaid Elatus firſt exercis'd it by his Ap- 
pointment. However, he propos'd them as a 
Curb to the Citizens: And being reproach'd by 
by his Queen, that He would leave the Royal 
Authority weaker than he found it, he told her, 
Hie ſhould leave it more laſting, and by Conſe- 
quence more ſolid. Some will have *emdeſign'd 
as. Aſſiſtants, and others as a Bridle to the 
Kings: But Tycurgus had left them ſo ſmall a 
Share of the Adminiſtration, that the _ 

| cou 
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| arbitrary Proceedings. 
their Power at firſt was, in Proceſs of Time it 
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could not be of much Uſe in either of theſe 
Capacities. Tis moſt probable that the Se- 
nate had in the Courſe of an hundred Years ex- 
tended its Power, and bore too hard upon 
the People; who not being ſatisfy'd with the 
Change of obeying thirty Maſters inſtead of 
two, procur'd the Eſtabliſhment of theſe 
Officers, who were to repreſent things on their 
Behalf, ſo as to cultivate and maintain a good 
Underſtanding between them, and the Regen- 
cy. The Reaſon of aſſigning them ſo many 
different Offices, is, becauſe they were im- 
ploy'd as Inſpectors, to inquire into the Conduct 
both of the Magiſtracy, and the People. But 
they were chiefly to protect the Liberties of 
the People; who therefore choſe them out of 
their own Body, without Diſtinction of Birth, 
or Fortune, it being a ſufficient Qualification, 


that they were bold, and popular, and averſe to 
However moderate 


| was ſo enlarg'd, that Affairs of the laſt Conſe 
quence paſs d through their Hands, all the Ma- 


giſtrates in general, and the Kings themſelves 
being accountable to them. By which Means 
they ſeem'd to have erected a ſort of Tyranny, 
which threaten'd greater Diſorders, than thoſe 
they were deſign'd to remedy. But they had 


| alſo their Curbs: The Kings and they took a 
| mutual Oath every Month; the firſt in their 


own Names, to rule according to the Laws, and 
the latter in the Name of the People, to pre- 
ſerve their Authority to 'em ſafe and intire. 
For which Reaſon the Ephori thought them- 
ſelves oblig'd in all preſſi g Conj unctures to 
make the People agree to what had been before 

3 G judg'd- 
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Judy's requiſite for the common Intereſt. And 
as there were five of them, (the firſt of which 
was call'd Eponpymus, upon the ſame Account as 
the Archon at Athens) one was an Awe upon 
another; and nothing could be done without 
the Conſent of the Whole, or at leaſt of a Ma- 
jority. But the greateſt Security to the State 
was, that they were choſen annually. With 
theſe Reſtrictions, they ſerv'd as a Cement to 
join the ſeveral Orders of the State, and were 
therefore call'd, The Nerves of the Common- 
wealth. The Balance was held for the moſt 
part ſo equal, that the fupream Authority did 
not degenerate into Fierceneſs and Tyranny, 
nor popular Liberty ſtart out into Licenciouſ- 
neſs and Rebellion: And it is imputed to this 
Medium betwixt an exceſſive Subjection, and 
an exceſſive Freedom, that Sparta was ſo long 
preſerv d from thoſe domeſtick Diſſentions, 
which haraſs'd her Neighbours. 

Whatever Conceſſions Theopompus had made 
in Favour of the People, they were again re- 
Frain'd by an Artifice of him, and his Col. 
legue Polydorus : Who perceiving they had got 
Ground ſince the Death of Lycurgus and be- 
gan to _ Gloſſes, and. Interpretations of the 
Laws, coptrary to the true Senſe and Intent of 
them, inſerted a Clauſe into the Rherra, and 
made it paſs for Authentick, That if the People 
ſhould go about to make any Alterations in the 
Decrees of the Senate, by perverting the Senſe of 
them, or otherwiſe, it ſhould be lawful for the 
Kings to make void their Proceedings, aud diſſolve 
the Aſſembly, 1 


V. It 
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V. It was alſo in Theopompss his Reign, The 
that the farſt Meſſenian War broke out; to - ound; of 
which the Death of Teleclus, and ſeveral other — 4 
Things contributed: But it was chiefly groun- Mar. 
ded on an old hereditary Pique between the 
two Nations, ever ſince the Diviſion of their 
Territories made by the Heraclide. For the 
Lacedemonians had often complain'd, that Creſ 
phontes, Uncle to Euryſthenes, got Meſſenia by a 
Stratagem ; which being the beſt Country, 
they thought they had too much Merit on their 
Side, to leave them in a quiet Poſſeſſion. 
There being ſo much Rancour and Ambition 
at the bottom, every trivial Accident ſery'd to 
| widen the Breach, till it came to an open Rup- 
ture. Such was that which is recorded as the 
more immediate Cauſe of this War.  Poly= 
chares a Meſſenian, who had won the Prize in 
the Olympick Games, let out ſome Cows to Pa- 
ſture to Euæphnus a Lacedamonian, who was 
to pay himſelf for their keeping with a Share 
of the Encreaſe, Euæphnus ſold the Cows, pre- 
tending they were ſtole from him: And being 
afterwards found out, kill'd Polycharegs Son, 
who was ſent to demand the Mony for 'em. 
Polycharcs had often made his Complaint at 
Sparta, and demanded Juſtice; till finding he 
was ſtill put off without any Hopes of Redreſs, he 
grew ſo incens'd, that he kill'd all the Lacedæmo- 
nians he could lay his Hands on. Then the Lace- 


ſeo | demoniansin their Turn remonſtrated at Meſſene, 
4 and demanded Polychares; who not being given 
3 up, it became a national Quarrel: Tho it ſtill 


look d faireſt on the Meſſenians Side, who of- 

12 fer d to refer it either to the Argives as their 
common Kinſmen, or to the Amphictpones, or 
ee e . a 


——— 
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elſe to the Senate of Areopagus. To have it 
made up, was not what the Lacedemonians pro- 
' pos'd; however they kept the Buſineſs in Su- 
ſpence, by returning no Anſwer; and in the mean 
time made ſecret Proviſions for the War, ob- 
liging. themſelves by Oath not to return till 

| they had ſubdu'd Meſſenia. 
It broke Accordingly in the ſecond Year of the ninth 
eur Ohmpiad, they ſet out by Night under the 
A. M. Conduct of Alcamenes; and without any Decla- 
N * ration of War ſurpriz'd Amphea, a Frontier 
VP. oa Town of great Importance, wherein they put 
all to the Sword; and having left a Guard in 
it as a Place of Retreat, made further Incurſi- 
ons, plundering and ravaging the Country to 
ſubſiſt their Men. The Meſſenians, finding 
themſelves not in a Condition to oppoſe them, 
contented themſclves with ſome ſmall Repriſak 
upon the Coaſts of Laconia, But after four 
Years they were ſufficiently rous'd, and prepar'd 
for them; and Euphaes their, King drew his 
The fr Army down to the Borders to offer em Batte], 
Battel which the Latedemonians accepted, and fought 
fought with upon equal Terms till they were parted by the 
2% Sue. Night: And the next Day finding the greateſt 
a Part of the Meſſenian Army ſtrongly intrench'd, 
and themſelves not in a Condition to force their 
Camp, return'd home. : 


» * 


s / 

But being upbraided by their, Countrymen 
with the Violation of their Oath, they went 
again the next Year to make their utmoſt Efforts 
under the Conduct of both the Kings, Theo- 
pompus, and Polydorus the Son of Alcamenes, 
now dead. They found their Enemy ready 
to receive em; ard a Battel enſu'd, wherein 
the Advantage which the Spartans had as well 
in 
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Chap. III. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
in Numbers as Diſcipline, was ſo well ſupply'd 
by the deſperate Valour of the Meſſeniaus, that 
thiugs were again upon a pretty equal Foot. In 
the Right Wing Emphaes put Theopompus to 
Flight, and in the Left Poljdorus had the bet- 
ter: But the Main Body maintain'd the Con- 4 ſecond 
fliet ſo long, a d fo doubtfully, that both Par- wich the 
ties at laſt gave off as it were by Conſent, and 3 yu 
neither claim'd the Victory. The next Day © 
they bury'd their Dead, and did not care to 
put it to a ſecond Trial: So that if the Lace- 
demonians had any Advantage, they were too 
much diſorder'd themſelves to purſue it, eſpe- 
cially in an Enemies Country, 1 

The Meſſeniaus now began to lahour under 
the uſual Inconveniences of having their Coun- 
try the Seat of the War. This occaſion'd great 


| Scarcity of Mony and Proviſions, and Deſer- 


tion to the Enemy ; to add to which, there 

was a Mortality among them. So that being 

oblig'd to evacuate moſt of their ſtraggling 
Towns, they retir'd into Ithome, a Town ſtrong- The Meſ⸗- 
ly ſituated upon an high Mountain, and forti- ſenians re- 
fy'd it fo as to ſecure em againſt any ſudden ie 
Attempt. This Retreat gave em Reſpite for e. 
ſome Years: And in that Time they ſent to 

Delphi, to know the further Event of the War. 

The Oracle demanded a Virgin for a Sacrifice 

of the Family of AÆApytus, the Son of Creſ2 

phontes ; and the Lot fell upon the Daughter 

of Lyciſcus; who being thought to be ſuppoſiti- 

tous, Ariſtodemus offer'd his Daughter. A 

young Man 1n Love with her, endeavour'd to 

fave her, by alledging ſhe was with Child by 

him: But her Father was ſo enrag'd, that he 


 Tipp'd up her Belly with his own Hand, and 
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De Grecian Hiſtory. Book l. 
publickly vindicated her Innocence, The 
Prieſt would not allow of this as a juſt Sacri- 
fice, till Euphaes oppos'd him, ſaying, It a: 


no Matter how, or by whom ſhe was kill'd; and 
that the Oracle requir d no more Blood. © Some 


| Years after Lyciſcus, who had fled to Sparta 


with his Daughter, where ſhe dy'd, was ta- 
ken, - and wy at Ithome as a Deſerter; but 
was acquitted by the voluntary Confeſſion of 
the Prieſteſs of Funds Temple, who own'd the 
Child to be hers, and that ſhe had ſecretly con- 
vey'd it e Wife: Wherein ſhe was 
eaſily credited, becauſe by this Confeſſion ſhe 
could propoſe nothing lels than the immediate 
Forfeiture of her Prieſthood, 5 
The Lacedæmoni ans being now inur'd to A- 
ction, took this Opportunity of a Ceſſation 
with the Meſſeniaus, to renew their old Con- 
teſt with the Argives, about Thyrea ſituate in 
the Confines, and claim'd by both. But the 
| Matter being referr'd to the Amphictyones, they 
order*d 'em to diſmiſs their | 2162/00 and de- 
cide it with three hundred Men of a Side. 
Of the Argives, there were but two who fſur- 
viv'd the Conflict; and of the Lacedemonians, 
only Othryades; who yet liv'd no longer, than 
to erect a Trophy of the Enemies Shields, and 
make an Inſcription on it with his own Blood: 
For whoſe Sake the Town was adjug'd to the 
ZLacedemonians. The Argives, thinking the 
had not ; Juſtice done em, kept their Sten. 
ons on Foot, and (as Herodotus ſays) engag'd 
pircſh, and were worſted : But he ſeems to 
have miſtaken this for another Battel, which 
happen d ſome conſiderable Time after. 
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ſigns, till at laſt the Siege of Ithome gave a beſieg'd. 
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But the Quarrel being adjuſted for the pre- 
ſent, the Lacedæmoniaus turn'd their Arms a- 
gain upon the Aeſſenians: And eight Years af- 
ter the Removal to Ithome there happen'd a- _ 
nother ſharp Engagement, which continu'd till 4 h 
Night, with the ſame doubtful Succeſs as be- _— 
fore, except that Euphaes venturing too far a= 
gainſt Theopompus, was almoſt taken by his 
Party, but reſcu'd, and carry'd into his Tent, 
where in a few Days he dy'd of his Wounds. Euphaes 
He, leaving no Children, was ſucceeded by A. 1% Meſle- 
riſtodemus, as the moſt popular Pretender. He „, * 
immediately form'd a Confederacy with the 11 
Argives, Arcadians, and Sicyonians; and the 
Lacedemonians had ſome Aſſiſtance from Co- 
rinth. Yet nothing happen'd for five Years, 
but Incurſions into one another's Territories; 
which at laſt ended in a fourth general Engage- A fourth 
ment of both Parties with their Allies; wherc- CenerEn- 
in the Meſſenians, being inferior in Number, Seel. 
had poſted themſelves with their Backs to J- 
thome, to ſecure a Retreat: And a Party which 
lay in Ambuſh; pouring in upon the Lacede- 
monians in the heat of the Action, gall'd them 
ſo in their Flank, that after a very warm Diſ- 
pute, many of them were kill'd, and the reſt 
put to flight, | | 

The Lacedemonians having in this Battcl loſt 
the Flower of their Army, deſpair'd of doing 
any thing by dint of fighting, and therefore 
had Recourſe to Wiles and Stratagems; and the 
rather, becauſe the Oracle told em, that as 
Meſſenia was at firſt obtain'd by an Artifice, ſo 
it was to be recover'd. But the Cunning and 
Vigilance of Ariſtodemus defeated all their De- 1. 
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ſudden Turn to their Affairs. Whilſt the Meſſe- 

#ians were by this Means cloſely block'd up, and 

cut off from all manner of Proviſions, Ariſtode. 

mus was ſo ſtung with Remorſe, for that he 

had facrific'd his Child for his Country's Good, 

Ariſtode- and yet could not obtain it, that he kill'd him- 

* oy ſelf at her Grave. He had done all that was 

eff poſſible to preſerve his ſinking Country; and 

it was no Objection to his Merit, that he had 

not Fortune in his Power. With him fell the 

Meſſenian Kingdom: And the Loſs of him fo 

heighten'd the Deſpair of his Subjects, that 

they og: of nothing but throwing them: 

ſelves at their Enemies Mercy. And tho' up- 

on ſecond Thoughts they propos'd to make a 

Sally, and fight it out to the laſt Man, yet 

th ir Hearts fail'd them, and they choſe rather 

ro ſubmit to Hunger, and many other preſſing 

Neceſlities, for five Months. After which, be- 

ing able to ſubſiſt no longer, they yielded up- 

on ſuch Terms, as the Conquerors pleas'd to 

impoſe on them; one chief Article being, that 

they ſhould till their Ground, and ſend half 

the Encreaſe to Sparta. Ithome was demoliſh- 

ed, and the reſt of the Towns ſubmitted; tho 

ſome of the Inhabitants fled to their Neigh- 

bours, who had been aſſiſting to them in the 

War, rather than they would live at Home in 

a Condition little better than that of Slaves to 

The end of Sparta. Thus ended the firſt Meſſenian War, 

233 in the firſt Ycar of the fourteenth Olympiad, 

3 aſter it had continu'd, with ſome little Inter- 
. rup tions, about twenty Vears. 

3280. We muſt not omit one memorable Paſſage of 

oiym. 4. 1 · the Lacedæmonians in this War, who having 

dtrain'd their City of Men, and oblig'd them- 

: ſelves 
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1, 89 
eſſe- ſelves not to return 'till their Deſigns were ac- Y 
and compliſh'd, the Women in the mean while re- 
de- monſtrated to them, that their Poſterity would | 
he fail, whilſt they ſpent thus upon the quick | 
od, Stock, and took no care for a Recruit, To i 
im- remedy which Inconvenience, they detach'd Lt 
was fifty of the likelieſt young Fellows in the Ar- \ 
and my, to go to Sparta,and lye promiſcuouſly with | 
had ali the young Women they fancy'd. The 
the Off-ſpring of theſe Virgins were from them 
1 ſo call'd Partheniæ; who finding themſelves con- he par. jt 
that temn'd and lighted by the Spartans upon their theniz., 9 
em · Return, as a ſpurious Brood, join'd ſome Years i 
up- after in an Inſurrection with the Helots, but 1 
te 2 were ſoon ſuppreſs'd; and being expell'd the Ff 
yet State, went under the Conduct of their Captain it 
ther Phalantus into July, and ſettled themſelves in q 
ng Tarentum. = i 
be- | 'F 
up- VI. The Meſſenians groaning under the ſe- | 
| to vere and inſolent Treatment of their new Ma- A 
that ſters, were forc'd to ſtay *till they had in ſome q 
half Meaſure repair'd their Loſſes, before they could a 
iſh- hope to throw off the Voke. Which after f 
tho thirty nine Vears they attempted by a general 7 
gh- Revolt, chiefly at the Inſtigation of Ariſtome- 11 
the nes, a young Man of extraordinary Courage | 
e in and Capacity, who manag'd the whole Buſi- | 
sto neſs for em, and had before-hand engag'd the ii 
Var, Argives and Arcadians on their fide, Thus The ſecond 1" 
iad, the ſecond Meſſenian War broke out, in the Meſſenian Wa 
ter- fourth Year of the twenty third Olympiad, at War broke if 
which time Anaxander, Grandſon of Polyde- * M 11 
e of rus, and Anaxidamns, Great Grandſon of Theo- 2210. Lt 
ing pompus, were Kings of Sparta, The firſt A- 5 4 
em- hs | - Aion 
lves 
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The fit ction happen d a Year after the Revolt, at 
Ation at Dera, a Meſſenian Village, where the Meſſe- 


Deræ. 
Olymp. 
24. Io 


n#ians thought it ſufficient, that they loſt no 
Ground; and this they aſcrib'd to the prodi- 
gipus Valour of Ariſtomenes; who being of the 
Line of Aptus, they would have choſe him 
King, which Title he declin'd for that of Ge- 
neral ; and as ſuch he commanded with full 
Power. In the mean while the Oracle at Del. 
phi beiag conſulted by the Lacedemonians, they 
were advis'd to apply themſelves to Athens, 
for one to prefide over their Affairs in the 
Nature of a Counſellor. The Athenians were 
very jealous of their getting too great a foot- 
ing in Peleponneſus: But to ſhew ſome kind of 
Obedience to the Oracle, and ſome Senſe of 
the Honour done to their City, they ſent Tyr. 
teus, a lame, crack-brain'd Poet and School- 
Maſter, whoſe chief Buſineſs was to Harangue, 
and repeat Verſes, How great ſoever this Man 
might be in other Reſpects, he made a very 
ridiculous Figure in the Army, and ſeems ra- 
ther to have been ſent in Contempt of the Spar- 
rans, who nevertheleſs were glad to receive 
him; for looking upon him as the Meſſenger 
of the Fates, they deſir d no other Qualifica- 
tion, than his being lent them by the Atheni- 
ans. The next Year, ata Place call'd the Boar's- 
Monument, happen d another long and obſtinate 
Tube ſecon.! Fight, wherein both Parties had their old Al- 
— lies. Ariſtomoues at laſt routed the Lacedæmo- 
"4 2 lofing his er, in the Purſuit, 
gave them an Opportunity of eſcaping. Upon 
Olymp. chi Succeſs he began * oy; Jp 
making Incurſjons into Laconia, took a * 
all' 
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call'd Phara, and plunder'd it; then routed A4. 
naxander, who oppos'd his Paſſage; and intend- 
ing to make directly to Sparta, was deterr'd 
from that Attempt by a fancy'd Apparition of 
Helena, and her Brothers Caſtor and Pollux, 
who were look' d upon as the Guardian Deities 
of that State. 
The Lacedemonians however were ſo diſpi- 
rited, that they had Thoughts of clapping up 
a Peace. To prevent which, Zyrtæus now ex- 
erted all his Power of Inſinuation; and by his 
continual Lectures of Honour and Courage, 
deliver'd in moving Verſe to the Army, ani- 
mated them to ſuch a degree, that they reſol- 
ved upon another Attack. With this Deſign 
they recruited their Army with the Helots, 
promiſing them the Widows of thoſe that 
ſhould be kill'd; and ventur'd upon another 
Action the next Year at the Great Ditch. The The third 
Meſſenians had only the Arcadians to aſſiſ — = | 
'em; whoſe King Ariſtocrates being corrupted Hitch. 
by the Enemy, drew off his Men as the Fight olymp. 
began, and left them an eaſie Prey to the La- 24. 3: 
cedemonians, who cut off moſt of the Men, 
with many of the Meſſenian Nobility, But Ariſto- 
menes himſelf having eſcap'd their Fury, pick'd 
up the ſhatter'd Remains of his Army, and 
retir'd with em into a Caſtle upon Mount Eira; 
to ſecure which, he fortify'd Pylns, and Me- 
thone towards the Sea, abandoning all the In- 
land Towns. The Meſſeniuns were not fo 
block'd up, but Ariſtomenes forc'd his Paſſage; 
and with a ſelect Body of three hundred Men, 
rang'd up and down the Country, laying all 
waſte before him, took Amycle by Surprize, 
and gave the Enemy ſuch Diverſions, _ 
they 
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Ariftome- 
net taken. 


Olym. z5. 2 


His mira. 
culous E- 
ſcape. 


Eira talen. 
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they could not carry on the Siege, But in 
one of theſe Skirmiſhes being engag'd with 
the two Spartan Kings, he with fifty of his 
Company were taken Priſoners, carry'd to Spar- 
ta, and thrown into the common Malefactors 
Dungeon. They were all kill'd with the Fall 
but Ariſtomenes; who finding a Fox at the 
Bottom preying upon a Carcaſs, clapp'd one 
Hand upon his Mouth to ſecure himſelf, and 
with the other caught him faſt hold by the 
Tail; upon which the Beaſt made directly to 
his Hole, and conducted him, *till the Way 
being too narrow for 'em both, he let the Fox 
go, and following the Tract with his Eye, per- 
ceiv'd a little Glimmering from above, and 
work'd himſelf out. After this miraculous, 
and almoſt incredible Eſcape, he repair'd im- 
mediately to Eira, where in a Sally by Night 
he fell upon the Corinthian Forces, kill'd the 
Captains, and plunder'd their Tents. He was 
after this taken by ſome Cretans, who alſo af- 
ſiſted in the Siege: But his Keepers being 
made drunk, he ſtabb'd em with their own 
Daggers, and return'd to his Company. 

The Siege in the mean while was very little 
advanc'd: But it huppen'd the eleventh Year 
after the taking of Ariſtomenes, in a very dark 
rainy Night, that the Ceatinels thinking all 


fafe, deſerted their Poſts; which the Encmy 


having Notice of by a Spartan, who had an 
Intrigue with a Meſſenian Woman, ruſh'd in im- 
mediately upon them, and ſurpriz'd the Caſtle. 
The Beſieg'd took the Alarm, and maintain'd 
an obſtinate Fight all the next Day: But be- 
ing at laſt preſs'd with Numbers, Ariſtomenes 
choſe rather to quit the Place upon ſuch ho- 

nourable 
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nourable Terms, than ſacrifice the laſt Re- 
mains of his Army. The Arcadians were fo 
far from abandoning their old Friends in this 
Extremity, that they went out to meet them 
with Proviſions, and make them an Offer of 
ſettling among em. But Ariſtomenes, who 
could not yet refolve with himſelf to give up all 
for loſt, pick'd out a Body of five hundred, 
whom he thought leaſt — to ſurvive their 
Country's Ruin, and askd 'em, f they would 
once more venture their Lives with him. Upon 
their Anſwer, That they would, he broke his 
Deſigns to em of going to ſurprize Sparta, 
whilſt its chief Strength was employ'd in the 
Plunder of Mieſſenia, telling em, That Succeſs 
would put Things again upon an equal Foot; and 
that the worſt that could happen, was an honou- 
rable Death. Three hundred Arcadians join'd 
with 'em in the Enterpriſe: But juſt as they 
were preparing, they found their Hopes again 
blaſted by Ariſtocrates, who being ſtill in Fee 
with Sparta, ſent Word immediately to King 
Anaxander ; for which a Letter of Thanks was 
return d both for his timely Notice in this Af- 
fair, and for his paſt Service in the Battel of 
the Ditch. This Letter being intercepted, his 
whole Treachery was laid open; upon which 
his own Subjects ſtoned him to Death, and 
erected a Pillar to perpetuate his Infamy. Ho W- 
ever this Diſappointment after the taking of 
Eira, put an End to the ſecond Meſſenian The Eu of 
War, which had continu'd almoſt eighteen % ſecond 
Years from the Revolt, and been carry'd on — 2 
with doubtful Succeſs moſt part of the Time. 4 M. 
Whatever Service Tyrtexs had done in this War, 33 6. 
the Lacedemonians were not ungrateful; and as Ohm 28.17 
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| one part of his Reward they made him Free 
of their City: Upon which occaſion, Paxſani- 
as, the Son of Cleombrotus, being afterwards 
ask'd, How the Spartans came to do him this 
Honour, he anſwer'd, Becauſe they would not be 
thought ever to have made uſe of a Foreign Gene- 
ral. But it may be more to his Advantage to 
conſider him as a Man of Letters, than of Arms; 
for tis certain his Poetry bears the firſt Place 
in his Character. His Works were the Polity 
of the Lacedæmonians, Moral Precepts in Ele- 
giack Verſe, and five Books of War Verſes. 
The Meſſeni ans were very deſirous to ſettle 
themſelves in other Parts, under the Conduct of 
Ariſtomenes But he committed them to the 
Care of his Sans; and throwing himſelf among 
a Body of Sartans near Eira, was kill'd; tho 
others ſay, that being a ſworn Enemy to Spar- 
ta, he continu'd ſeveral Years in thaſe Parts, in 
The Death hopes of an Opportunity to revenge himſelf, 
of Ariſto- and at laſt dy d in Rhages, where he had mar- 
menes. ry'd a Daughter. However, it is certain he 
lived and dy'd with the Reputation of as 
much perſonal Bravery, and Love of his Coun- 
try, as any Man at that time in Greece. He 
had thrice in this War perform'd the Hecatom- 
ania, a Sacrifice due to thoſe who in the 
: Battel had kill'd an hundred of the Enemy with 
their own Hands. The Spartans conceiv'd ſuch 
a Dread of him, that even after Eira was taken, 
they were glad to open a Paſſage for him, and 
he march'd out rather as a Conqueror, than like 
one who was making his Eſcape. Whilſt the 
Meſſenians were conſidering how to diſpoſe 
of themſelves, they were invited by Anaxilas, 
Prince of Rhegium, whoſe Anceſtors were 
| Meſſe- 
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¶Aeſſeniaus, and had ſeated themſelves in Zraly 

upon their Defeat in the firſt Aaſſauian War. 

He told them, he was at War with the Zancle- 

ans, a People of Sicily; and that if they would 

aſſiſt him in ſubduing them, he would deliver 

the Town into their Hands. Accordingly be 7% Meſe- 
tranſported em into Sicily, where being poſſeſs d nans ſeated 
of Zancle, they incorporated themſelves with 1 Sicily. 
the Inhabitants, becauſe they were alſo origi- A. M. 
nally Grecians; but — the old Town, 3349- 


built a new one about a Mile diſtant, and gave Oym. 29. . 
it the Name of Meſſene, which it ſtill retains, 


Greece was at this time ſo well peopled, that it 
was common upon any little Pique, or ill Suc- 
ceſs in a Battel, to throw themſelves out in Co- 
lonies; which by this means were planted not 
only in Sicily and Italy, but ſeveral other Parts 
of Europe and Aſa. But to avoid Tediouſ- 
neſs and Repetition, we ſhall mention the chief 
of em in their proper Places, and return to the 
Meſſenians; many of whom, through Age or 
Poverty, were till left at home, and inroll'd 
among the Spartan Helots; and it ſeems chiefly 
upon their Account, that theſe Slaves met with 
ſuch ſevere Treatment. For they were apt to 
rebel, and ſtruggle with their Chains; but were 
forc'd to bear em above two hundred Years. 
And it is ſtrange, that all that time, an enſla- 
ved, baniſhed, and diſperſed Nation ſhould re- 
tain their Name, Cuſtoms, and Language, with 


their Hatred to Sparta, and Love of their Coun- 


try, and at laſt meet with an Opportunity of 


returning to it, and being throughly re-inſta- 


ted. | 

However the preſent Acceſſion of this Coun- 
try to the Spartans Territory ſerv'd to _ 
5 their 


K ,, , 
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their Credit and Power; and they were not long 


poſſeſs'd of it, before they led their Army into 
Arcadia, and renew'd their old Diſpute with 


| 

the Argives. But nothing happen'd very re- 
markable in theſe private Quarrels with their ; 
Neighbours; and as for their publick Tranſacti- | 
ons with other States, they are to be referr'd 
to the more intire Body of the Grecian Story. 
| 4 

8 t 

The Kingdom, and Ariſtocracy of f 
Corinth, to the intire Subverſion a 

0! 

of the Regal Power. tl 

ce 
Containing the Spate of about goo Tears. ke 
WM” , 

he 


Corinth I. Orinth, from a little obſcure Town call'd 
2 Ephyra, was rais d into a Kingdom by 45 
| ' Siſyphus about the 2500th Year of the World. 
This is he who 1s condemn'd by the Poets to 

the endleſs Labour of rolling a great Stone up 

a Hill, for having diſcover'd one of Jupiters 

Glaucus. Intrigues. To his Son Glaucus is generally 
aſcrib'd the Inſtitution of the /Fthmian Games. 

Bellero- Glaucus was Father of Bellerophon, who having 
phon. xjIFd a Man at Corinth, fled to Prætus King of 
Argos; whoſe Wife Shenboæa falling in Love 

with him, and being repuls'd, accus'd him to 

her Husband of an intended Rape: Which 

Story is obſerv'd to agree with that of Foſeph, 

and his Egyptian Miſtreſs; as indeed many * 

| the 
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the Fables of Antiquity, however they are 
wreſted and diſguis'd by the Poets, ſeem to 

have been founded upon better Authority, than 

is generally produc'd for them. Prætus, as he 

pad hitherto protected him, would not violate 

the Laws of Hoſpitality by killing him, but 

ſent him to his Wife's Father then reigning in 

Lycia, to diſpoſe of him as he thought he de- 

ſerved, He put him upon many difficult En- 
terpriſes; wherein his moſt noted Encounter 
was with the Chimera + But what this Monſter 

was, I had rather leave undetermined, than 

ith the generality of Expoſitors, to make ſuch 

bored Conjectures, as to explain one Chimera by 
another. It may ſuffice that Bellerophon came 

off Conqueror; by which Means he obtain'd 

the King's Daughter, and with her the Suc- 

ceſſion to the Kingdom of Zycia. In the mean 

while he was ſucceeded at Corinth by Thoas, Thos, 
the Son of Ornytion his Father's Brother; and 

he by his Son Demophon. The next was Pro- Demophon 
podas; who left the Crown jointly to his two Propodas. 
Sons, Doridas and Hyanthidas. Corinth being poridas 
involy'd in the common Obſcurity of the Gre- and Hyan- 
cian Kingdoms, eſpecially ee the time of thidas. 
their Foundation, we cannot aſſign the exact 

Time and Duration of each Reign: Neither is it 
certain whether all theſe reign'd, who are men- 
tion'd, or whether there are not more wanting, 

beſides theſe who are recorded, to compleat a 

Term of about four hundred Vears aſſign'd to 

this firſt Race of Kings of the Poſterity of 
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II. However, it is agreed that in the Reign 
of the two laſt mention d, happen d the Deſcen: 
of the Heraclidæ; who in their Diviſion of Pe- 
loponneſiss reſervd Corinth for their Kinſman 
Aletes, the Son of Hippotes, and Great Grand- 
ſon to Hercules. Accordingly the two Kings 


being diſplac'd, or their Families extinct, he 


took Poſſeſſion of the City, which he enlarg'd 


and beautify'd. It had before this the Name of 


letes. 


Corinth, from Corinibus who built it, and who 
being the reputed Son of Jupiter, had alſo 
nam d the City, Corinth of Fupiter. But this 


Name was rather given by Aletes in Gratitude 


to the Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, which had 


Ixion. 
Agelas 1. 
Prumnes. 


| Bacchis. 


Agelas II. 

Eudamus. 
Ariſto- 

medes. 


Agemon, 


Alexander. 
Teleſtes. 


favourd him in his Pretenſions. \wAleres, after 
2 Reign of thirty eight Years, was ſucceeded 
by the Eldeſt of his Family for ſeveral Gene- 
nerations. The firſt was [xion, who reign'd 
thirty eight Years; the next Agelas, who 
reign d thirty ſeven; Prumwes, thirty five; and 
Bacchis as many. Which laſt being more fa- 
mous, and popular than his Anceſtors, his Suc- 
ceffors inſtead of Heraclide, went by the Name 
of Bacchide. Agelas the firſt of theſe reign'd 


thirty Years; Eudamus thirty five; Ariſtome- 


des, by ſome call'd Axiſtodemus, thirty five. 
He left a young Son call'd Teleſtes, under the 
Guardianſhip of his Brother Agemon; who ha- 
ving depriv'd his Nephew of the 7 
held it for himſelf ſixteen Vears; and left it to 
Alexander, who after twenty five Yearg more, 
was kill'd by Teleſtes, the Son of Ariſtomedes. 
Teleſtes by that means obtain'd his Father's 
Kingdom, and enjoy'd it twelve Years; till he 


was alſo ſlain by his Kinſmen, and made way 


* for 
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for Automenes, who holding it but one Year, Autome- 
concluded the ſecond Race of Kings, which des. 


had continu'd from Aletes between three and 
four hundred Years, and by that means gave 
occaſion toa great Interruption in the Goyern- 
ment. | ; > 8 

III. For after Automenes, the Bacchide, to the 


Number of above two hundred, aſſumed the 


Power into their Hands. They elected one as 
Preſident every Vear out of their own Body, 
and inſtead of King, gave him the Name of 
Pryzanis : But his Office conſiſted more of Ti- 
tle than Power. And thus the State was go- 


ern'd for the Space of ninety, or, as ſome ſay, ent 
_— _—__ Ys chang'd in- 


to an Ari. 
Nature of an Ariſtocracy. ſtocracy. 


about an hundred and twenty Yeats, in the 


During which time Corinth began to exert its 
Power by Sea; and planted its two famous Colo- 
nies of Syracuſe and Corcyra; the firſt under the 
Conduct of Archias, and the latter of Cher/icrates, 
both of the Poſterity of Hercules. Syracuſe, 
from its Soil, Havens, and other Conveniences, 
ſoon grew to be not only the Metropolis of Si- 
155 but the largeſt and moſt beautiful Cit 
of all Greece. And Corcyra having the fame Ad- 
vantages by Sea, grew ſo conſiderable, as to 
found two other Cities in /llyricum, Epidanmus 
and Apollonia. Theſe Colonies were at firſt ſubject 
to Corinth their Metropolis, and were govern'd 
much after the ſameManner; but as they increas'd 


in Power, they renounc'd their Obedience, and 


thereby gave Occaſion to ſuch Commotions, as 
will furniſh out à conſiderable Part of the Gre- 
cian Story. ARS. 

The Bacchide, to ſecure the Government to 
their Poſterity, contin'd their Marriages to their 
1 > H 2 own 
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own Family; *till Labda, one of their Women, 
being lame and deform'd, was rejected by 'em, 
and marry'd to Eetion; who (as Herodotus tells 
the Story) for want of Children went to con- 
ſult che Oracle at Delphi, and was anſwer'd, He 
ſhould have a Son by her, that would fall like a 
Stone upon the Oligarchy, and by that means diſ- 
ſolving it, ſhould reform the State. This alarm'd 
the Bacchidæ, eſpecially as it ſerved to confirm 
an Oracle they had recciv'd before to the ſame 
Purpoſe, tho' in more ambiguous Terms. And 
therefore when the Woman was delivered, they 
ſent ten of their Members to deſtroy the In- 
fant; which ſmiling in their Faces affected em 
ſo, that they agreed to deliver it back to the 
Mother. They were no ſooner gone, but they 
repented of their Compaſſion, and returned to 
the Mother; who in the mean while, being 
better inform'd of rheir Errand, had hid the 
Child under a Bu ſbel, or ſome ſuch ſort of 
Corn Meaſure, from which he afterwards had 
the Name of Cypſelus. Thus were they again 
| defeated; and that which ſecur'd the Boy af- 
terwards, was their giving out, that they had 
executed their Commiſſor. 


IV. Cyp/elus being of Age, thought it time 
to fulfil the Oracle; and was encourag'd by 
another, which told him poſitively he ſhould f 

| Reign in Corinth, but reſtrain'd the Succeſſion R 
to him, and his Children, thereby excluding 

the third Generation. To compaſs his De- _ 

fgns, he firſt made uſe of ſoft infinuating Me- 

thods to cajole the People out of their Liberty, 

and having by this means lull'd them aſleep, 

he practis d upon them with the greater Secu- 

- | rity. 
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rity. His firſt neceſſary Step was to remove 
the Bacchide at ſome diſtance from him: In 
order to which he prevail'd with them to go 
in a Body, to conſuit the Oracle about the 
Publick Safety. They were no ſooner gone, 
but he took upon him to forbid their Return 


by an expreſs Edict; and in the mean while Cypſelu 
_uſurp'd the Government; tho? it is thought he 77" the 


could not have effected fo ſudden a Change 


with ſo little Oppoſition, if the Luxury and 


Supineneſs of the Bacchide themſelves had not 


in a great meaſure contributed to it. In the A. M. 
Beginning of his Reign, which is plac'd under 3349, 
the thirty firſt Olympiad, he cut off all Obſtru- Olym. 31. 2. 


ctions to his Power, ſparing neither the Eſtates 


nor Lives of thoſe, whom he thought any 


ways obnoxious. It was in theſe Troubles, that 
Demaratus, an eminent Man amongſt the Bac- 
chide, and a rich Merchant, fled into Italy, and 
ſettled in Hetruria; where of a Woman of that 
Country he had two Sons, Aruns and Lucumon; 
the latter of which was afterwards King of 
Rome, by the Name of Tarquinius Priſcus. As, 
to Cypſelas, whatever Acts of Injuſtice his Am- 
bition prompted him to, they ſeem to have 
b rather from Neceſſity than Nature, 
becauſe when he was throughly eſtabliſh'd in 
the Throne, he grew very mild and indulgent, 


and plac'd ſuch an intire Confidence in the Love 


of his Subjects, that he would not in all his 
Reign have any Guard about him; which was 
look'd upon as an extraordinary Inſtance, in 
one who had the Name of a Tyrant and U- 


ſurper. By theſe Methods he enjoy'd the 


Crown thirty Years, and when he dy'd, left it 
to his Son Periander, 36. 1 
| 2s 3 He 
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Periander. He was quite the Reverſe of his Father; 
Olym-38-4 which ſome attribute to his Temper, and o- 
thers to his Acquaintance with Thraſybulus the 
Tyrant of Miletus: To whom ſending for his | 
A Nies about the Management of the State. 
he took the Meſſenger out into a Corn: field, 
and having ſtruck off all the Ears, that were ſhot 
up above the reſt, ſent him back without any 
Anſwer. Periander ſoon took the Hint, by ta- 
king off the moſt eminent of the Citizens; 
- which ſecured him in the Kingdom, but with 
the Character of a. ſavage and inflexible Ty- 
rant, There are other groſs Enormities recor- 
ded of him, as his committing Inceſt with his 
Mother; his killing his Wife big with Child at 
the Inſtigation of his Whores, and lying with 
her when dead. By which Acts he knew he 
had forfeited the good Will of his Subjects, 
and therefore would not truſt himſelf without. 
a conſtant Guard of three hundred Men. He 
had two Sons, whereof Cypſelus the eldeſt was 
a meer Natural; and the youngeſt called Lyco- 
phron he ſent into Corcyra, for reſenting his Mo- 
ther's ill Treatment. However being grown old 
and infirm, he ſent for him again, to ſettle him 
in the Tyranny, and offer'd to change Govern- 
ments with him: But the Corcyreans, to pre- 
vent his coming among them, killed the young 
3 Prince; which, tis thought, occaſion d alſo the 
Olm. 48.4 Father's Death, after he Fad liv'd eighty Years, 
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and reign'd forty. The greateſt Honour paid to 
his Memory, is the ranking him among the Se- 
ven Sages of Greece, But he obtain'd this Ti- 1 
' tle chiefly by inſinuating himſelf into the 
Company of all the wiſe and virtuous Men of 1 


his Time; ſo that it ſeems to have been more 
| 55 the 


— 
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the Effect of his Ambition, than his Merit: 
For he has given ſo, few Inſtances of his Wiſ- 
dom, to ſupport his Pretenſions, that ſome have 


excluded him out of the Number, and plac'd 


'Myſon in his Room. The State ſuffer d ſuch 


. Convulſions under his Tyranny, that tho up- 


103 


on his Death, the Crown devoly'd to P/amme- Pſammeti- 
tichus the Son of Gordias, his Brother or Kinſ- chus the 


man, the People took Occaſion to lay him aſide 


laſt King. 


in a little above three Years, and formed them- A. M. - 
ſelves into a ſettled Common-wealth, with a 3423. 
greater Share of Liberty, than they enjoy'd un- Olym. 49.3 


der the Bacchida; it being now a mixt Govern- 
ment between an Oligarch and Democracy. 

It is certain the Corinthians expreſs'd a parti- 
cular Averſion to Monarciy. by engaging in 
ſeveral Wars, rather as the common Aſſerters 


of Liberty, than out of any ambitious Deſigns; 


tho' they might with the ſame Eaſe have en- 
larg'd their own Territories, as defended others. 


They had ſuch Temptations to give Law to 


their Neighbours, as no State in Greece had be- 
ſide themſelves, from the Convenience of their 
Shipping, and their Situation in the Iſihmas, 
whereby they commanded both the Ionian and 
epean Seas, and were the only Paſs of Com- 
munication between Peloponneſus and the Con- 
tinent; from whence the Acrocorinthus, or Ca- 
ſtle was termed the Eye, and the City, the Fer- 
ter of Greece. And it was upon theſe Accounts, 
that the Romans allow'd Corinth to be one of 


the * three Cities, that were capable of bearing . Carthage 
the Weight of a great Empire. But their and Capua 


Trade and Merchandize; which brought them 
H 4 | in 


Thoughts turning more upon Profit, than Ho- the other 


nour, theſe Advantages were improv'd into“ 


5 Calydnus. 


Ogyges. 


publich of the ſecond Rank. 


ſufficiently atteſted, we are to conſider Cad- 
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in a vaſt Quantity of Riches, but withal ſunk 


'em into ſuch a State of Sloth and Luxury, 


that they are hardly to be plac'd above the Re- 


— 
— 


CH . VP 
The Kingdom of Thebes. 
C ontaining the Space of 322 Tears. 


. 14 Capital City of Bæotia was Thebes; 
by whom founded is not certain, but 


inhabited by Calydnus, whom the earlieſt Ac- 
counts make the firſt King of that Country. 
Ogyges is alſo mention'd as his Succeſſor: But 
he was more properly feated in Attica, where 
he gave Name to the Deluge, which happen'd in 
his Time, If we allow he reign'd in Bæotia, 
his Subjects were the Ectenæ, the firſt known 
Inhabitants. But we are ſtill at a Loſs to ſup- 
ply an Interval of above three hundred Years, 
between him and Cadmus: And as both theſe 
Kings are recorded without any convincing 
Particulars of their Reigns, we muſt reſt ſatiſ- 
fy'd with this general Remark, that Calydnean 
and Ogygean are apply'd as Epithets to any 
thing of remote Antiquity. 

There are ſeveral Arguments brought to 


prove Ozyges and Cadmus to have been one and 


the ſame Man: Burt this Opinion not being 


mus 
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mus, without any Relation to the other, as the Cadmus 
firſt King of Bæotia, and conclude, that he foun- e fit 
ded, or at leaſt re-built the City, calling it 1 
Thebes, from the City of that Name in eA- A. M. 
Opt, and the Caſtle, Cadmea. He is generally 2555. 
reputed the Son of Agenor Brother of Belus, 
Danans's Father: So that from his Family, and 
ſeveral other Circumſtances, it might be inferr'd 
he was originally an AÆAgyuptian, tho! he is trac' d 
more immediately from Phænicia, where he was 
ſettled for ſome time, and which took its Name 
from his Brother Phænix. There is another 
probable Conjecture, that he was of the Fami- 
ly of the Cadmonites mention'd by Hoſes, who 
were the ſame with the Hivites: And his Time 
falling in with that of Jo ſhua, ſeems to con- 
firm his leading into Greece a Colony of thoſe 
Canaanites, or Phanicians, who were expell'd 
by the Iſraelites. At leaſt this looks more plau- 
ſible, than the Account the Poets give of his 
Travels, in Search of his Siſter Europa, who 
probably was ſtole by Taurus King of Crete; 
which occaſion'd the Fable of her being carry'd 
away by a Bull, The Opinion which ſeems 
to come neareſt to the Truth in this caſe, is, 
that he went with a Deſign to erect a Kingdom, 
and plant a Colony of Phenicians in Europe; 
making the Recovery of his Siſter only a Pre- 
tence for his Wandering, till he could fix up- 
on a Place for his Purpoſe. To Cadmus are 
aſcrib'd ſixteen Letters of the Greek, Alphabet; Letters 
which that he brought with him, appears from Song in- 
their Order, Names, and Character, all which 9 Greece. 
bear a near Reſemblance to the old Phænician, 
or Hebrew Letters. So that he was not pro- 
perly the Inventor, as he is call'd; but only 
| form'd 
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Polydorus. 


Labdacus. 


Laius. 


Amphion 
and Ze- 
thus. 
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form'd them from his own Language, as *tis 
probable the Phænicians had before forn'd 
theirs from the AÆgyptian. For to efpypr is 
chiefly owing the Original of moſt Kinds of 
Arts, and Religious Rites, which' were propa- 
gated in Exrope : But as the Convenience of 
Ports and Shipping, gave the Phenicians the 
moſt early Opportunities of diſperſing them, 
for this Reaſon they often ran away with the 
Honour of Invention. Cadmus being thus ſet- 


tled, whether he afterwards ſubdu d the J. 


rians, and reign'd there, or whether he died at 
Thebes, tis certain he left the Kingdom to his 

Son Polydorus. | 4 
He had by the Daughter of Ny&ews a Son 
call'd Labdacus, whom being == Age at his 
Death, he left to the Care of his Father-in- 
Law. Myeteus's other Daughter Antiope was 
ſtole; upon which he engag'd in a Quarrel 
with the Sicyonians, and was kill d. At his 
Death he aſſign'd over his Charge of the young 
King to his Brother Lycus, who executed it 
ſo faithfully, that Labdacus alſo dying ſoon af- 
ter he was of Age, committed his Infant-Son 
Laius to his Protection. Lycus proſecuting 
his Brother's Quarrel with the Sicyonians, got 
his Niece Antiope into his Hands: Upon 
which her two Sons, Amphion and Zethws, 
march'd againſt Thebes, in order to revenge 
their Mother's ill Treatment. Lycus was kili'd 
in the Battel, the City taken, and the young 
King being privately convey'd away, the Bro- 
thers poſſeſs d the Kingdom. This Amphion 
is he, who is ſaid to have built the Walls of 
Thebes by his Fg Tis probable he 
might fortifie it, to defend his Title: oy 
| the 
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the proper Meaning is, that by the Force of 
Oratory, he work'd upon a rude illiterate Peo- 
| ple to confirm him in his Uſurpation: And 
this Interpretation is in a great meaſure appli 
cable to moſt of the famous Muſicians of the 
\ firſt Ages. But the Families of Amphion and 
Zethus, by Peſtilence, and other Caſualties, in 
| a few Years became extinct; and the Thebars 
| reſtor'd the Kingdom to Laius. He marry'd 
| FJocaſta, the Daughter of Menæceus, and had 
dy her a Son, by whom, the Oracle told him, 
he ſhould be kill'd. To prevent which, he 
expos'd the Child in the Woods, having firſt 
bord Holes in his Feet to fetter him, which 
| ccaſion'd ſuch a Swelling, that from thence 
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he afterwards had the Name of Oedipus, be- Oedipus. 


ing preſerv'd by the Shepherds, and brought 
up at Corinth. When he was grown up, he 
had a mind to inform himſelf concerning his 
Parentage; and it happen'd, that Laius was no 
leſs inquiſitive to know what was become of 


his Son. Accordingly they ſet out at the 


ſame time to conſult the Oracle, and met in 
Phocis; where upon diſputing the Way, or 
ſome ſuch trivial Quarrel, Laius was kill'd by 
his Son Osdiput, neither of em having the 
leaſt Knowledge of the other. 

Upon the Death of Laius, the Throne was 
uſurp'd by Creon, Focaſta's Brother, till ano- 
ther Accident made way for Oedipus, which 


was his explaining the Riddle of the Monſter 74, len- 
Sphinx, What this Creature was, is of more fterSphinx. 


Difficulty, than Importance to determine, be- 
ing by ſome thought a notorious Robber, by 
Pauſanias, a Baſtard-Daughter of Laius, and 


by others preferr'd for her Wiſdom, to exa- 


mine 
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mine Pretenders to the-Crown, and to puniſh 
thoſe with Death, who could not make out their 
Claim. The Parts, and Qualities of ſeveral 
Creatures are employ'd by the Poets in her De- 
ſcription; and by the eEpyprians ſhe is made 
an Hieroglyphick of Wiſdom, and Strength. The 
e/Enigma propos d, was to tell, What it wa, 
that went in the Morning upon four Legs, at 
at Noon upon two, and at Night upon three, 
Oedipus interpreted it, Of 4 Man, who in his 
Infancy crawls upon his Hands and Feet; in his 
Maturity goes upright upon his Legs; and in his 
old Age uſes a Staff, Upon which Solution, 
according to Agreement he marry'd Focaſta, 
and obtain'd the Kingdom, being {till in a pro- 
found Ignorance of what he had done. But at 
laſt the whole Myſtery was diſclos'd, that he 
had kilPd his Father, and marry'd his Mother: 
Whereupon ſhe immediately hang'd her ſelf, 
and he tore out his Eyes with Diſtraction, or 
rather ſpent the fad Remainder of his Life in 
Exile, or a very cloſe Retirement. 

But the Death of Oedipus was far from put- 
ting an End to the Miſeries of his Family. He 
left two Sons, Ereocles, and Polynices, and as 
many Daughters, all by Focaſta, as Diodorus 
affirms againſt the Opinion of others, who al- 


Eteocles ſign the Daughters another Mother. The two 
and Polyni- Brothers diſputed the Succeſſion, and agreed to 


14 
17 
| | 


govern by Turns. The firſt Year was allotted 
to Eteocles as Eldeſt; which being expir'd, he 
would not reſign: Whereupon Polynices ap- 
ply'd himſelf to Adraſtus King of Argos, whoſe 
Daughter he had marry'd. Acdraſtus eſpous'd 
the Quarrel; and there being with him Zydeus, 


the Father of Diomedes, who had alſo marry'd 
| another 
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another of his Daughters, and fled to him for 
Refuge, he promis d to re-inſtate them both; | 
and firſt diſpatch'd Tydeus to Thebes to remon- | 
ſtrate in behalf of Polynices. Eteocles intercepted 
his Journey by an Ambuſh of fifty Men, 
| whom he defeated, and return'd to Argos. 


II. Hereupon War was immediately declar'd; The The- 
and ſeven famous Captains undertook an Expe- ban ar. 
dition againſt Thebes; Adraſtus, Polynices, and 
Ijdeus, who were more immediately concern'd, 
being join'd by Amphiarans, Capaneus, Hippo- 
medon, and Parthenopæus. This War is the farſt 
of any Moment, that happen'd in Greece, being 
about thirty Years before that of Troy; and is 
look'd upon but as a Prelude to it. Tho as it 
has employ'd the Wits of many ancient Poets, 
and Antimachus particularly in Plato's Time 
publiſh'd twenty four Books only of the Prepa- 
rations of this Siege, it ſeems to have made a 
greater Noiſe in the World, than through ſuch 
a vaſt Diſtance of Time we are ſenfible of. 
The Army was chiefly rais'd by Adraſtus; 
but. the other Confederates brought in their 
Quota's, and'the chief Command was aſſign'd 
. who had marry'd Adraſtus's 
Siſter, 

In this Infancy of War, we have no warran- 
table Accounts of any thing like a regular Siege. 
But the Captains being arriv'd at Thebes, di- 
ſpos'd themſelves with the Companies under 
their Command to attack the ſeven Gates of the 
City: Which being guarded by as many Offi- 
cers within, the Thebans made a Sally, and were 
beat back to the Walls, which Capaneus moun- Capaneus 
ted by a ſort of Scaling-ladder, Fac * kill a. 

| own 
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Eteocles 
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down with Stones by the beſieg'd, and kill'd ; 
and this undoubtedly gave riſe to the Stary of 
his being ſtruck dead with Thunderbolts, 
Upon this ill Succeſs of Capaneus, the reſt re. 
treated, and many of em were ſlain in the Pur. 
ſuit. After this, the two Brothers agreed to 


and Polyni- decide the Quarrel in their own Perſons; and 


ces kill each 


other, 


Leodamas, 


fought ſo obſtinately, that they were both 
mortally wounded; whereupon a general En. 
gagement was renew'd, wherein the Argivu. 
were intirely defeated, with the Loſs of all their 
Captains, but Adraſtus, who ſav'd himſelf by 
Flight. Not but the Thebans had ſuffer'd very 
much in the Battel, and paid fo dear for their 
Conqueſt, that a Cadmean Victory became 4 


Proverb. 7, 
Upon the Death of the two Brothers, Cre» 


again uſurp'd the Throne, tho' it was under: 


Pretence of Guardianſhip to Leodamas, the Son 
of Eteocles. He would not ſuffer the Bodiesof 
the ſlain to be bury d, till the Athenians, who 
were chiefly noted for their Humanity, came 
at the Requeſt of Adraſtus with an Army, and 


did it by Force. It favour'd ſo much of Bar- 
barity, to ſuffer any ill Treatment to the dead 


The Wir 


renew d. 


Bodies of their Enemies, that it became a ſtan- 


ding Law of Arms to inter them. Which na- 


tural Cuſtom, tho' it was at firſt taken up out 
of Decency, was afterwards improv d into Su- 
perſtition; for it became an Eſtabliſh d Opi- 
nion, that the Souls of thoſe who were unbu- 
ry'd, wander d about, and could not gain Ad- 
mittance into Elyſium. 

As to what further concerns the War, th: 
Quarrel which ſeem d to be at an End, was in 
ten Years reviv'd by the Epigoni, or Sons 7 the 

| even 
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ſeven Captains; who being grown up, reſoly'd 
to revenge their Fathers Deaths, and join'd in 
another Expedition againſt Thebes, By the 
Advice of the Oracle they choſe Alemæon, the 
Son of Amphiaraus, their General; and under 
his Conduct ſpoil'd and haraſs' d the Country, 
till the Thebans gave them Battel: Wherein 
their King Leodamas kill'd Ægialeus, the Son 
of Adraſtus, but was himſelf ſoon after ſlain, 
or put to flight. Upon which the Citizens of- 
fer d to Capitulate, and took occaſion to con- 
vey themſelves by Night out of the Town ; 
which when the Epigoni found they had quit= Thebes 
ted, they enter'd, plunder'd, and demoliſh'd rakes. 
it: Tho” ſome ſay it was preſerv'd by Therſan- Therfan- 
der the Son of Polynices; which looks moſt der. 
probable, becauſe * ſucceeded and reign'd 
there, carrying a Body of Thebans to the Tro- 
jan War, wherein he was kill'd; and his Son + 
Tiſamenus being young, Peneleus was ſubſtitu- peneleu:. 
ted in his Room, but rather as Captain of the 
Beotian Forces, than King of Thebes. How- 
ever, he alſo fell in that Expedition, and by | 
that means put Tiſamenus s Title out of Diſ= Tiſame- 
pute: So that he enjoy'd the Crown, and left nus. 
it to his Son Auteſion, who quitted Thebes, Auteſion. 
and made way for Damaſicthon, the Son of n,maga- 
Opheltas, and Grandſon of Peneleus. To him hon. 
ſucceeded Ptolomæus, and laſt of all Aanthus, ptolomæ- 
who being kill'd by Melanthus, (as will appear us. 
in our Account of Athens) put an End to the 1 
Theban Monarchy. 8 | | Xing. 15 
This Kingdom as it was the laſt erected, fo A. M. 
it was of the ſhorteſt Continuance : And tho' 2877. 
we cannot aſſign the Length of each Reign, it 
is certain, that in the whole it did not e / 
; muc 
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much above three hundred Years from Cadmy; 
to Xanthus : Upon whoſe Death it became x 
Common-wealth. And tho' it does not appear 
under what Form it was at firſt ſettled ; yet 
we are aſſur'd, it was in the Nature of a De. 
mocracy in its moſt flouriſhing Age, when 
Thebes became one of the leading States, and in 
her Turn put in for the Superiority of Greece. 


— 


CHAP. VI: 
The Kingdom and Common-wealth of 
Athens, to the intire Subverſion 
of the Regal Power, by the Expul- 


ſion of Hippias. 
Containing the Space of 1046 Tears. 


I. LROM the firſt peopling of Attica, ti 
1 the Time of King Ogyges, we have no 


Account of any thing that paſs'd there. Plau 


indeed ſays the Athenian Power and Glory was 
very great in thoſe Days; that thoſe early In- 
habitants were excellently skill'd both in civil 
and military Affairs, were gover'd by juſt and 
wholeſome Laws, and liv'd in far greater Splen- 
dor, than they had arriv'd to in his Time. 
But he mentions this only as a general Tradi- 
tion; and there -ot being the leaſt Footſteps of 
any thing to prove it, we may look upon it 
as a Story devis'd by the Athenians, to ſupport 
the Credit of their Antiquity. 

. There 
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There are alſo ſeveral Kings mention'd as 
reigning in Attica, between the Time of Opyges 
and Cecrops, with ſome Particulars recorded of 
them; as that from A4itazxs;, one of them, 
ſome will have Attica to have been formerly 
call'd Acte. But they are rejected by very an- 
cient Hiſtorians; and the moſt warrantable way 
of accounting for that Interval, is, that Attica 
vas ſo much waſted by the Ogygian Deluge, 
and its Inhabitants reduc'd to ſo {mall z Num- 
ber, that they liv'd an hundred and ninety 

Years, from Ogyges to Cecrops, without any 
King at all. | | 

To Cecrops therefore we muſt aſcribe- the 
Foundation of Athens; which is plac 
Reign of Triopas King of Argos, about three 
hundred and ſeventy two Years before the De- 
ſtruction of Troy, and the Year of the World 
2448, Some make him a Native, but he is 
generally thought an ÆAgyptian, and the Athe- 
nians were from him reckon'd an Ægyptian Co- 
lony, planted by the Saitæ, who came with him 
from one of the Mouths of Nile. He is the 
firſt recorded to have croſs'd the Sea, and ſet- 
tled in Greece: But as the e Egyptians bad at 
that time little or no Knowledge of Sea-Afﬀeairs, 
it ſeems moſt probable, that he came immedi» 
ately from Phænicia, which was more commo- 
| diouſly ſeated for the Improvement of Naviga- 


tion. But as yet the Phenicians themſelves. 


usd only a larger ſort of Boats, which were 
found out by King Erythras among the Iſlands 
in the Red Sea. 
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Cecrops 


942 the Founder 
d in the of Athens. 


A. M. 
2448, 


There are ſeveral fabulous Reaſons given for i Nams 


his Name of Diphyes, as conſiſting of two Forms, of Diphyes. 


Serpentine and Human : But the moſt probable 
TE | z is, 


| * 


of the 
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is, that he was born in &£gypr, and reign'd in 
Greece, and was acquainted with the Langu- 
age, and Cuſtoms of both Countries. The 
People of Attica, who lay diſpers'd according 
to the moſt ancient Way of living in Greece, 
he collected into twelve Towns, (tho? ſome 
aſcribe this to the ſecond Cecrops) conſtituted 
among them one Form of Government, and 
took upon himſelf the Title of King. He then 
laid the Model of a City, which he defiyn'd 
as a Seat of Reſidence to his new-rais'd King- 
dom; arid as the moſt commodious Place for 
it, he pitch'd upon a Rock ſituate in a large 
Plain near the middle of Attica, calling both 
the City and Territory round it after his own 
Name, Cecropia. When afterwards the adja- 
cent Plains were fill'd with Buildings, this was 
2 Acropolis, or Cittadel that commanded 
them. 5 

He firſt introduc'd a Form of Religion, and 


Religion of preſcrib'd to the People both the Objects, and 


Greece. 


Modes of Worſhip, crecting Altars, and Sta- 
tues in Honour of the Gods, particularly of 
Jupiter, and Minerva; from the latter of which, 
cal'd Athene, the City took its Name; and 
who was always thought to preſide more im- 
mediately over Athens, than any other Part of 
Greece, As he ſeems to have paid more pecu- 
liar Honour to Minerva, this may confirm the 
Opinion of his coming but of eEpypr, ſince 
ſhe was the noted Favourite Deity of the Saite, 
who came with him. And indeed there ſeems 
to be ſuch an exact Conformity between the 
Grecian, and e/£pyprian Rites, and Ceremonics 
of Worſhip, that ÆAgypt has been look'd upon 
as the chief Fountain of all the _ 

| | ition. 
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ſition. Some there are, who fetch a great Part 
of it out of Thrace, and aſcribe it to Orphens 
as the Author. This too may be true in ſome 
Meaſure: But that the whole Syſtem of the 
Grecian Religion ſhould be borrow'd either 
from Thrace, or egypt, or any one Country, 
will appear very improbable to thoſe, who con- 
ſider the great Variety of Religions in Greece, 
where almoſt every City had different Gods, 
and different Modes of Worſhip. *Tis more 
probable, that Greece being inhabited by Colo- 


nies from divers Nations, might borrow from 


every one of theſe ſome Part of their Religious 
Ceremonies; which from a People ſo exceſſive- 
ly Superſtitions, muſt needs receive daily Im- 
provements, till at laſt they were not content 
to worſhip their ancient Deities, but frequent- 


ly conſecrated new ones of their own making; 


and beſides theſe, aſſum'd into their Number 
the Gods of all the Nations, with whom they 


had any Commerce; inſomuch that even in 


Homer's Time they amounted to thirty thou- 
ſand. To this we may add their Feaſt of all 
the ſtrange Gods, which they religiouſly ob- 
ſerv'd: And it was from the Athenians Fear of 
omitting any, that we meet with Altars erected 
by them to the Vnbnoun Gods, In ſhort the 
Athenians were the People, who carry'd their 
Superſtition higheſt, and were always refining 
upon Religion, till they brought it at laſt to 
nothing but Shew, and Ceremony. 

But to return to Cecrops, his next Care was 


of the Civil Government; where for the better 


Adminiſtration of Juſtice, and the Promotion 


of mutual Intercourſe among his Subjects, he Athens 4 


divided them into four Tribes ; the Names of vided into { 
3 which Fur Tribes; 
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which were, Cecropis, Aatocthon, Actæa, and 
Paralia. - Thus finding them more united into 
a Body, and encreas'd by Foreigners, he in- 
ſtituted a Poll, cauſing every Man to caſt a 
Stone into a Place appointed for that Purpoſe, 
and found the Number amount to twenty 
thouſand. But the Soil being e un- 
fruitful, and the People not yet skill'd in Huſ- 

bandry, ſuch Multitudes muſt in a fhort time 
have been reduc'd to the greateſt Extremities, 
had not Cecrops taught 'em ſomething of Navi- 

ation, and thereby ſupply'd them with Corn 
rom Sicily and Africk, He is alſo reputed the 
Author of ſeveral good Laws and Conſtitutions, 
particularly concerning Marriage, whereas be- 

| fore promiſcuous Love was allow'd. 

The Coun. The Foundation of the Areopagus is plac'd 
cil of Areo- under the Reign of Cecrops, or his immediate 
pagus. Succeſſors; tho' ſome bring it as low, as Solon. 
But this Opinion cannot hold, - becauſe Solon 
in one of his own Laws mentions Judgments 
paſs'd in this Court, before he had reform'd 

the Common-wealth. - The Reaſon of the Mi- 
ſtake might be, that Solon new-modell'd it, ex- 
tending its Power and Privileges, in Oppoſition 

to the Ephetæ, another more rigorous Court, 

improv d, if not inſtituted by Draco. This 
Senate took its Name from the Place in which 

= it was wont to be aſſembled, being an Hill 
| near the Cittadel, facred to Mars. It was 
one of their moſt famous Courts of Judica- 
ture; and was conſtituted of Men of the high- 
eſt Stations in the Common-wealth, as remark- 
able for their Virtue and Integrity, as their 

Riches and Quality, For this Reaſon it was 

ſtild, The moſt ſacred and venerable Tribunal ; 
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and their Juſtice was ſo eminently known 


throughout all Greece, that Foreign States, when 


any Difference happen'd among them, would 


often appeal to the Areopagites, and ſtand to 
their Determination, And Demoſthenes tells 


us, that to bis time neither Plaintiff, nor Defen- 
dant, had any juſt Reaſon to be diſſatisfy'd with 
their Proceedings, This Court is recorded as 
the firſt, that ſate upon Life and Death; and 
the Trial of wilful Murder ſeems to have been 
the original Deſign of its Inſtitution: Tho? in 
latter Ages, all Incendiaries, Aſſaſſines, Con- 
ſpirators, and Deſerters of their Country, and 
moſt capital Cauſes in general came under its 
Cognizance, The Opinion the State had of 
the Gravity and Sanctity of its Members, 
gain'd them an unlimited Power, inſomuch 
that, according to Solon's Regulation of this 


Aſſembly, the Inſpection and Cuſtody of the 


Laws, the Management of the publick Funds, 
and Education of the Youth was committed to 
them. Their Power extended to Perſons of 
all Ages and Sexes, to puniſh the Idle and Pro- 
fligate, and reward the Sober and Induſtrious, 


| a5 they thought fit. Beſides this, Matters of 


Religion, Blaſphemy againſt the Gods, Con- 


tempt of the holy Myſteries, and all ſorts of Im- 


piety, as alſo the Conſecration of new Gods, 
Erection of Temples and Altars, and Intro- 
duction of new Ceremonies into divine Wor- 
ſhip were referr'd to the Judgment of this 
Court, This was the chief Buſineſs of this 
Senate: For they ſeldom intermeddled with the 
Management of other publick Affairs, but in 
Caſes of great and imminent Danger; and then 
the Common- wealth had Recourſe to them, 

4 | as 
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as the laſt and ſureſt Refuge, Thus was their 
Authority preſerv'd to them intire *till the time 


of Pericles, who not having born the Office of 


The Deu- 
calionean 
Deluge. 


Archon, could not be admitted among them ; 
and therefore imploy'd all his Intereſt and 
Cunning to undermine them : Which he did fo 
effectually, that his Contempt of them ſerv'd 
to leſſen their Dignity ; and from that time the 
ſame Exceſſes and Vices, which were practis d 
in the City, crept in among the e ites 
themſelves, till by degrees they quite loſt their 
former Power and Eſteem. | 
Under Cecrops happer'd the great Deluge in 
Part of Greece, which is known by the Name 
of Deucalions Flood, who reign'd at that time 
in Theſſaly, and whoſe Country was chiefly af. 
fected with it. It is thought he ſav'd many in 
Boats upon Mount Parnaſſus; and that this gave 
Occaſion to the Fable of his re-peopling the 
Earth, But this Flood agrees in ſo many Par- 
ticulars with that of Noah, that even the Gre- 
cian Account of it requires only the Change of 
Names, to render it in the Language of the 
Scriptures. And fo, notwithſtanding the Pains 
ſome have taken to place the Flood of Ogyges a- 
bove two hundred Years higher than this, yet 
all the ſober Inquirers into Antiquity have not 
confiderd them as diſtin& and partial Deluges, 


but only as the Remainder of the Univerſal 


one under Noah; the Memory of which was 
preſerv'd under Ogyges in Attica, and Deucalion 
in Theſſaly, as Men of the.moſt remote Anti- 
quity in each Country. The Parallel holds 
yet farther between Noah, and Deucalion: For 
as the firſt re-peopled the World by his Poſte- 
rity, ſo the Family of the latter was of pro- 

| | + portionabl 
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ortionable Fame, and Extent in Greece. He | 1 
ad two Sons, Hellen and Amphictyon; the firſt The Fami- 

(whom we have already had occaſion to men- Lit —_ 
tion) left three, Luthus, Q olus, and Dorus. ; 
Folus ſucceeded his Father, and is to be con- 

' fider'd as Founder of the eEolians; Dorus 

ſeated himſelf in Hiſtiæotis, about the Moun- 
tains Ofſa and Ohympus; his Poſterity after- 
wards got large footing in Peloponne ſus, and paſs d 

| under the Name of the Dorians; and Xuthus 
will be conſider'd with Relation to the extent 

of his Family in Athens. | 
Crops dy'd after a Reign of fifty Years; 

and his Son Ereſicthon dying before him, he 
was ſucceeded by Cranaus, a Man of the Cranaus. 

| greateſt Sway, and Figure at that time in 

Athens. The Country which from Cecrops, 
was call'd Cecropia, was from him call'd Crauae, 
and afterwards from his Daughter Atthis, A.- 
tica: And the Names of the four Tribes he 
chang'd into Cranais, Atthis, Meſogæa, and Dia- 
cris After he had reign'd nine Years, he was 
expell d the Kingdom by Amphictyon the o- Amphi- 
ther Son of Deucalion, who had marry'd one of Ayon. 
his Ih re 1 $047] 

To this Amphictyon is generally aſcrib'd the 
Name, and ton of * e the 2 | 
famous National Council, or Diet of Greece, He Amphi- 

| firſt aſſembled it in Theſſaly near the Streights *y0nes- 

of Thermopyle, which from the Place was cal- 
led Pylea, and the Members, Pylagoræ. But 
pat King of Argos, afterwards either re- 
mov'd this, or conſtituted a new one at Delphi 
in Phocis; which lying in the middle of Greece, 
the Delegates of the twelve Cities, which 
compos d this Aſſembly, were more eaſily con- 

— ven'd 
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yen'd upon any emergent Occaſion. . Their uſu. 
al Times of Meeting were every* Spring and 
Autumn, or oftner, if Neceſſity requir'd; and 
their Buſineſs was to decide the Quarrels and 
Differences, that happen'd between any of their 
Cities, or Common-wealths, Their Authority 

i was very great, and their Determinations held 
ſo inviolable, that thoſe, who rejected them, 
were proceeded againſt, as the common Ene. 
mies of Greece. This was look d upon as: 
very neceſſary Inſtitution among a People made 
up of ſo many different States, and jarring In- 
tereſts, and the beſt, if not the only Expedient, 
to cultivate a good Underſtanding among them: 
ſelves, and to proceed with Vigour and Reſo- 
lution againſt their Enemies. 

Avcount of In this King's Reign, Dionyſus, or Bacchus 
Bacchus. is ſaid to have come into Attica. Some have 
taken him for the Ægyptian Ofiris; and other, 
for a Prince of Arabia Felix, about the Moun. 

tain Ny/a. All that can be affirm'd with any 

colour of Certainty from the Grecian Accounts 

of him, is, that he came with his Retinue out 

of the Eaſt, and was Worlhipp'd in Greece, 3 

the Inventor of many uſeful Arts, particularly 
9 of preſerving Bees, and dreſſing the Vine. His 
. Story is made up of Patches of the Eaſter 

1.0 Tradition; which was probably convey'd to 
— 1 Greece by the Phenicians, who accompany d 

+8 . Cadmus thither; and for that Reaſon he paſs'd 
$78 for the Grandſon of Cadmus by his Daughtei 
14 Semele. From the Analogy he bears with Noa, 

Moſes, and Nimrod, ſome have concluded that 

one, or all of them were ſhadow'd out to the 

Grecians, under the Name and Perſon of Bac 

bus, And that moſt of the Paſſages which are 


aſcrib d 
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aſcrib'd to him, are a plain Corruption of the 


Eaftern Story in general, if not of the Scriy- 


ture it ſelf, appears from one remarkable In- 
ſtance of his Birth, where he is ſaid to have 
been talen out of Jupiter's Thigh; which is 
only an Hebrew Pliraſe for the ordinary way 
of Procreation. 


p 10 


Amphittyon after ten Years Reign was alſo Ericthoni- 
expell'd by Eriſthonius; who beſides the fabu- U · 


lous Account of his Birth, is ſaid to have had 
Snakes Feet; which gave occaſion of aſcribing 
to him the Invention of Chariots to hide 
them. Burt this is more properly owing to the 


Panathenaa, which was alſo inſtituted by E- The Pana- 
ricthonius, where the running with Chariots thenæa. 


was one of the Performances. This was a 
Feſtival in Honour of Minerva, and was at 
firſt call'd Athenaa; and when afterwards re- 
viv'd, and amplify'd by Theſeus, who had col- 
| lected the People of Attica into one City, it 
was call'd Panathenæa, or the Sacrifice of all the 
anited Athenians. There were two Solemni- 
ties of this Name; the Great One celebrated 
once in five Years, and the Leſſer every Year, 
and were much the ſame with the Roman 
Quinquatria. | | 


Here it may not be amiſs to obſerve of the of che Fe. 
Grecian Feſtivals in general, that they were a H of 


great Part of their Religion, being inſtituted © 


chiefly in Honour of their Gods, and Heroes, 


who had reſcu'd their Country from Slavery, and 


Oppreſſion, or dy'd in its Defence. And 
without doubt this great Encouragement of 
tranſmitting Mens Names to Poſterity, gave 
Birth to the many generous Enterpriſes of Anti- 
quity ; tho' they were in Time unhappily im- 


reece. 
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prov'd into Religion and Fable, till they paſs d 
at laſt for downright Kyight-Errautry. As 


their Religion was at firſt more pure, and leſs 


pompous, fo their Feſtivals were few: But in 
latter Ages, and particularly in Athens, where 
their Gods were increas d almoſt to the Num- 
ber of Men, the Number and Magnificence of 
their Feſtivals roſe in Proportion. For as they 


formerly conſiſted of little more than a Sacri- 


pandion J. 


fice, they had afterwards Games, Proceſſions, 
and a thouſand ſuperſtitious Obſeryances in I- 
mitation of the fabulous Actions of their Gods, 
which were introduc'd and practis'd to the vaſt 
Charge of the Publick. But to return to E- 
ricthonius, he is ſaid to have brought Silver firſt 


into Attica; or at leaſt to have ſtamp'd in the 


Nature of Coin: And after a Reign of fifty 
2 he left the Kingdom to his Son Pan- 

on. | 
The Crown had hitherto been poſſeſs'd by 
Craft, or Violence. This Pandion was the firſt, 
who held it in Right of Succeſſion: And tho 
there afterwards happen'd ſome Diſturbances in 
the Government, yet from him it became proper- 
ly an hereditary Kingdom. In his Reign Tyipto- 
lemus is ſaid to have taught the Athenians to 
ſow and manure the Ground; which he learnt 


from Ceres, the ſame with the e/Epyptian Iss, 


who is thought at this time to have come into 


Attica; and in Honour of whom were inſtitu- 


ted the Eleuſinia, ſo call'd from Eleuſis a Bo- 


of Di 


rough-Town of Attica. This Feſtival was cele- 
brated with the greateſt Secrecy, andiSolemnity 
of any in Greece. It was call'd the Ayſteries, 
of Eminence, without any other note 
ſtinction; and it was Death to vue 

| the 
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the leaſt Part of the Ceremonies. But the 


8 Goddeſs, and her Worſhip is by ſome plac'd 
fs under Erectheus the Succeſſor of Pandion: And 
n the Inſtitution being wholly ÆAgyptian, ſeems 
'e to make for thoſe, who fancy him alſo an Æ- f 
1- IM pyptiar, But I had rather agree with the com- 
f mon Opinion, that Pandion, after a Reign of 
7 forty Years, left the Kingdom to Erectheus his Erectheus. 
Son, and a Native of Attica. 
" Erectheus had War with the Chalcidians of 
, Eubæaa; and by the Aſſiſtance of Authus, the Xuthus. 
\ Son of Hellen, who had fled out of Theſſaly 
: with a great Part of his Father's Treaſure, de- 
. feated them, To reward which Service, E- 
- reitheus gave him his Daughter Creuſa, by 
I whom he had Jon, who was equally uſeful to Ion. 
7 him in a ſecond War he had with the Eleuſini- 
- ans, who were aſſiſted by Eumolpus King of 
Thrace, Ion gaind ſo much Power and Cre- 
7 dit in the Common-wealth, that ſome fancy he 


ſucceeded his Grandfather in the Kingdom: 
At leaſt he had all the Marks of Sovereignty, 
butthe Title, changing the Name of the Coun- 
try, and the four Tribes, as ſeveral of the for- 
mer Kings had done. He had a numerous Pro- 
geny, which, when Attica was over-ſtock'd 
with Inhabitants, was fent out as a Colony in- 
to Peloponneſus; from whence they were ex- 
pell'd by the Achæans, deſcended from Achæus 
the Brother of Jon, and return'd to Athens; 
and were afterwards led out into the Zeſer 
A by the Sons of Cedrus, where they form'd 
ſeveral diſtin Colonies, but paſs'd under the 1 
common Name of the /oxians. This is the —_ 
Grecian Account of Jon; but it is built upon ww 
ſuch Uncertainties, that it ſtill leaves room _ 
"F* * | ho 
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the Opinion above - mention d, that he might be 
the ſame with Javan, the fourth Son of Fa. 
heth, who is ſaid to have come into Greece 
after the Confuſion of Babel, and ſeated himſelf 
in Attica. | | 


But to return to Erectheus, ſome ſay he fell 


in the Battel with the Eleuſinians. It is cer. 
tain he dy'd in the fiftieth Year of his Reign; 
and being a Prince of great Juſtice and Valour, 
was rank'd among the Heroes of thoſe early 
Times, and had Divine Honours paid him af- 
ter his Death, The People of Athens, who had 
hitherto paſs'd under the Name of Cecropide, 


were from him call'd Erecthidæ. His Daughter 


Orithya was taken away by Boreas a Thracian; 


which Rape the Poets aſcribe to the North- 


_ 


Cecrops II. 


kandion II. 


their Father's Death, recover d his Dominians 


wind, becauſe Thrgce is ſituate North from 
Athens. 

Upon the Death of Erectheus, there aroſe a 
Conteſt among his three Sons, Cæcrops, Metion 
and Pandorns, about the Succeſſion, They re- 
ferr'd the Matter to Authus, who adjudg'd it 
to Cecrops, as eldeſt: But the reſt were not ſa - 
tisfy'd with this Determination; upon which 
Tuthus quitted Athens, and went into Ægialia, 


where he dy'd. This Cecrops led a Colony in- 
to Eubæa; he is alſo ſaid to have built Rhodes; 


and after a Reign of forty Years left the King- 
dom to his Son Pandion. 
Pandion the Second was expell'd the King- 
dom by the Sons of Merion his Uncle, and 
fled for Refuge to Pylas, King of Megara, 
whoſe Daughter he had marry d. There he 
ſucceeded his Father-in-Jaw, and left four Sons, 
eEgens, Lycns, Pallas, and Niſns; who, after 


by 
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by driving the Metionidæ out of Athens. Some 
ſay they reſtor'd him before he dy'd, and that 
| at his Death he divided his Kingdom among 
them in four equal Proportions. But this not 
being 1 1 agreed on, nor which Part fell 
to each Man's Lot, we may look upon it as a 
Diviſion of their own; and that Ægeus, in Ægeus, 
effect, ſucceeded his Father Pandion, after a 0 
Reign of twenty five Years. His Brothers had | 
their Shares allotted them for aſſiſting him in 
his War with the Metionidæ; but he had un- 
doubtedly the ſupreme Power with the Sove- 
reignty of Athens aſſign d to him as the Eldeſt, 
Vet it was not without ſecret Murmurings a- 
mong the reſt; and the rather, becauſe Ægeus 
was generally thought to be only an adopted Son 
of Pandion. But thoſe who gave him the greateſt 
| Umbrage, were the Pallantidæ, the fifty Sons 
of his Brother Pallas: And his want of Chil- 
dren, the Cauſe for which they deſpis'd him, 
was that which with-held them from breaking 
out into open Rebellion, in hopes the Crown 
would of Courſe devolve upon them after his 
Death. e/Egens, who had marry'd two Wives, 
and had Iſſue by neither, went to Delphi 
to conſult the Oracle about Poſterity. The f 
Anſwer being ſome what obſcure, in his Return 
he went to Pittheus the Son of Pelops at Træ- 
zene, a Man of the greateſt Knowledge and 
| Wiſdom in his time, to have it explain'd. Pit» 
theus entertain'd him; and however he inter- 
preted th2 Oracle, it was with his Conſent, 
that Ægeus lay with his Daughter e£thra, and 
left her with Child of Theſeus. 
Theſeus prov'd a Youth of great Expectati- Theſcus, 
on; and when he was about ſixteen Years 3 | 
is 


keep himſelf in Action, and gain the Favour 
of the People, encounter'd ſeveral monſtrous 


fe& Stranger, and a Baſtard too, ſhould obtain 
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his Mother acquainted him with his Originah | 
and ſent him to Athens. The Country was ſo c 
infeſted with Thieves and Murderers, that it tl 
was a very dangerous Journey; yet he choſe ni 
rather to go by Land, than Sea, He was ſe a 
cretly fir'd with the Fame of Hercules, to $1 
whom he was alſo ally d by his Mother: And 1 
as he had clear d the Ways of a great part of e 
theſe Robbers, ſo Theſeus would endeavour to pe 
ſuppreſs the reſt, Accordingly he deſtroyd W 
ſeveral in his Way; and obſerv'd a Method in ſh 
Imitation of Hercules, whom he propos d as his K 
| conſtant Pattern, to puniſh them after the ſame In 
manner they had treated others, At laſt he th 
arriv'd at Athens; where he was entertain'd as of 
a Stranger, but had like to have been poiſon'd ba 
by his Father, through the Perſuaſion of Ae. Wi 
dea, who was fled to him from Corinth, by 


But upon his ſhewing Agen, the Sword, thi 


which he had left with his Mother as 2 yo 
Pledge, he threw down the Poiſon, embrac'd vo 


him, and own'd him publickly for his Son bu 


and Succeſſor. This ſerv'd to inflame the 
ſeditious Murmurs of the Pallantide, who 
highly reſented it, that firſt Ægeus, the 2. 
dopted Son of Paxdion, and not related to the 
Family of Ere#hens, and then Theſeus, a per- 


the Crown of their Anceſtors, Upon which 
finding their Hopes utterly defeated, they 
broke out into open Acts of Hoſtility; but 
were ſoon vanquiſh'd, and diſpers'd b the 
Courage and Conduct of Theſeus. Who to 


Creatures, which infeſted the Country ; and 
parti: 
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particularly the Marathoniun Bull, which he 
overcame, and bringing it alive in Triumph 
through the City, ſacrific'd it to Apollo. His 


next Exploit was the killing of the Minotaur, 


a Monſter kept by Minos King of Crete. The 
Story is told, that Androg eos the Son of Mi- 
#05, coming to the Feaſt of Athenea at Athens, 
excell'd all his Antagoniſts in the Exerciſes 
perform'd there, and contracted an Intimacy 
with the Pallantide. , e/Egens fearing leaſt he 
ſhould join with cham to deprive him of his 
Kingdom, made away with him: Which fo 
incens'd Minos, that he declar'd War againſt 
the Athenians. And being at that time Maſter, 
of the Grecian Seas, gave them ſo much Diſtur- 
bance, that they were glad at laſt to comply 
with the Advice of the Oracle, and ſend him 
by way of Compoſition an annual Tribute, for 
the ſpace of ſeven or nine Years, of ſeven 
yoyng Men, and as many Virgins, to be de- 
your'd (as the Fable runs) by this Minotaur; 
but rather to be kill'd, or kept in Slavery by 
Taurus, appointed by Minos for that Office. 
At the third time of ſending this Tribute, The- 
ſens offer'd himſelf to go among the reſt, in 
hopes to free his: Country from this Slavery, 
by deſtroying the Monſter. . Accordingly he 
arriv'd at Crete, where he receiv'd of Ariadne. 


the Daughter of 44iz0s, who fell in Love with. 
him, a Clue of Thread to conduct him through 


the Windings of the Labyrinth, where tlie 
Minotaur was kept: And having flain him, re- 
turn d with his Fellow-Captives in Triumph to 
Athens, and got the Tribute remitted, But in 
his Return, through an Exceſs of Joy, he for- 
got to hang out the White Sail, which 9 

| ave 
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have been the Token of their Safety te ge- 
us, who ſate expecting them upon the Top of 
a Rock: And as ſoon as their Ship came in 


0 
] 
View with the Black one, which they us'd to q 
carry in Token of their unavoidable Deſtructi. 1 
h 
n 


on, he knowing nothing of their Succeſs, 
threw himſelf headlong into the Sea, which 
probably took its Name from him, and made 
A. M. Way to Theſeus's Succeſſion to the Crown after WF in 
2770, forty eight Years Reign. n 


II. From Cecrops the Bn to this time, the do! 
Athenian Government ſuffer'd little Alteration. C 
But Theſexs, as he had freed his Country from WW an: 
foreign Slavery, and inteſtine Sedition, ſo now ha 
he reſolv'd to regulate, and new model the lar 
His Altera- State. Yet being a wiſe, as well as powerful WW - 
tions in the Prince, he knew that to attempt any conſidera- the 


Stato. ble Change, he muſt proceed warily, and uſe 
all the gentle inſinuating Methods, eſpecially to 

a People, who had ſo ſtrong a Senſe of their 
r | | 

In the firſt Place therefore, to remedy the In- 

convenience of having them diſpers'd in Villa 

ges, and canton'd up and down the Country, 

always quarrelling among themſelves, and never 

aſſembled to conſult for the publick Good, he | 
collected all the Inhabitants of Attica into one 

| City, which together with Cecropia the Regal 
Seat, he nam'd Athens, His Method to effect 
this, was to go from one Tribe to another, to 
„ appeaſe their Differences, and propoſe his De- 
Fee ſign of a common Agreement between them. 
| | a The poorer Sort, who could be no Loſers by 
it, readily cloſed with his Advice: To thoſe 

of Power and Intereſt he promis'd a Common- 

I | wealth; 


* 
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wealth; wherein reſerving to himſelf only the 


Command of their Arms, and Cuſtody of the 


Laws, there ſhould be an equal Diſtribution of 
all things elſe among them, and the Power be 
lodg'd wholly in the People. The reſt fearing 
his Power, which was already grown very for- 
midable, and knowing his Courage and Reſo- 
lution, choſe rather to be perſuaded, than forc'd 
into a Compliance, „ 

is next Buſineſs, when he had brought 
them over thus far to his Propoſal, was to diſ- 
ſolve all the diſtin Courts of Juſtice, and 

Corporations belonging to the twelve Towns, 
and build one common Prytaneum, or Council- 

hall in the City. And with a Deſign to en- 

large his City, he invited all Strangers to come 

and ſettle there, and enjoy equal Privileges with 

the Natives. Yet to prevent Confuſion and 

Anarchy, upon ſuch promiſcuous Multitudes 

flowing in, he firſt divided the People into 

three diſtint Ranks, of Nobles, Husbandmen, 

and Artificers. The Nobility he appointed as 

the Fountain of Magiſtracy; but the Choice be- 

long'd in a great Meaſure, if not wholly to the 

People. To this firſt Rank he committed the 

Teaching and Interpretation of the Laws, and 

the Care of Religion; the whole City as to all 

other Matters being reduc'd to a Sort of an 

Equality, the Nobles excelling in Honour, the 


Husbandmen in Profit, and the Artificers in 


Number. | 
Theſens having proceeded thus far with Suc- 
ceſs, in a manner diveſted himſelf, according 
to his Promiſe, of the Regal Power : Which a 
Man of ſo much Spirit and Bravery, and who 
had deſerv'd fa well of the State, might as 
© Wh: K eaſily 
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eaſily have extended, as diminiſn'd. Where 
fore, tho' the Genius of the Athenians always 


ran high for Liberty; yet he ſeems rather to 
have comply'd with his own Inclination for 
popular Government, as beſt ſuited to the 
Scheme he had laid down, However, it was 
look d upon as a generous Act of Reſignation: 
And this with his Enlarging the City, and his 


many other ſignal Services, gain d him the Ti- 
tle of The Second Founder of Athens. 


Not that 
it was yet a ſettled Common- wealth; but this 
was ſo fair an Advance towards it, that the 
People from that time continually got Ground 
againſt the vain Attempts of ſome of the ſuc- 
ceeding Kings, to recover the Power with the 
Title of Monarchy. | 

Having laid this Foundation, he left it for 
others to build upon ; and ſpent 'the reſt of his 
Life in Search of new Adventures with Herc#- 
les, and the other Heroes of his time. As Her- 
cules had inſtituted the Olympick Games in Ho- 
nour of Jupiter, ſo did he the Iſthmian in Ho- 


nour of Neptune, whoſe Son he paſs'd for among 


thoſe, who could not otherwiſe account for his 


Birth, and the rather, becauſe he was a great 
Encourager of Trade and Navigation. To 
his roving Temper, and Impatience of Eaſe, we 
mult refer his Remantick Voyage into the 
Euxine Sea againſt the Amazons, 2 amongſt 
whom he got his Wife Antiope, or, as ſome 
call'd her, Hippolyte. This gave riſe to the 
Amazonian War; wherein thoſe warlike Wo- 
men befieg'd Athens, encamp d, and gave the 


Citizens Battel within their very Walls; till at 


laſt a Peace was concluded by Artiope's Means. 


have 
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have fancy'd there were two Expeditions of 
that Kind, and that Antiope, and Hippolyte were 
two diſtinct Women. Neither muſt we omit 
his celebrated Friendſhip which Pirithous the 
Son of Ixion, begun upon an hoſtile Interview, 
which ſtruck them both with a ſecret Admira 
tion of each others Perſon and Bravery, The- 
ſens, when he was fifty Years old, join'd with 
him in ſtealing Helena the Daughter of Jyn- 
dareus, from Sparta, who falling to him by 
Lot, he carry d her to his Mother at Aphidne, 
to be kept there till ſhe were marriagable. 
Then having agreed to. procure another Wife 
for his Friend, they travell'd into Epirus, to 
ſteal the Daughter of Aidoneus, King of the 
Moloſſi, whom the Fable calls Plato: But he 
| being inform'd of their Deſign, kill'd Pirithous, 
; and impriſon'd Theſeus, till at the Requeſt of Her- 
: cules he was ſet at Liberty: But whilſt he was 
y engag'd in thoſe foreign Adventures, Aene- 
N ſtheus the Son of Petens,' and great Grandſon 
; of Erectheus, took Ofcalion from his Abſence 
Is 


to ingratiate himſelf with the leading Men of 
| Athens, and inſinuated, that his late Change in 
the State was only a Project to, enſlave em un- 
der a Pretence of Liberty. And to ſavour his 
Deſign, it happen'd that Caſtor and Pollux, the 

Sons of Ty»darews, came at this time againſt 
Athens, in ſearch of their Siſter Helena Who 
not finding her there, went to Aphidnæ, took 
the Town,. and recover'd their Siſter, Then by 
Meneſtheuss Means the Brothers were honou- 
rably receiv'd into Athens: And when Theſens 
return'd, he fond Fh Peoples Minds gene- 
rally alienated, even to a Contetnpt of his Per- 
ſon and Authority. Upon which he ſent his 
Children privately into Exbea, and having ſo- 
K lemnly 
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lemnly curs'd the Pegple of Athens, baniſh'd 
himſelf: into the Tſard Scyras; where the com- 

mon Report is, that Lycomedes the King, ei- 

ther jealous of his Fame, or to gratifie Mene- 
ſtheys, led him up to the Top of a, Rock, as 
though to ſhew him the Country, and threw 
8 him down headlong. Thus dy'd Theſeus, when 
Dead. he had reign'd thirty Vears. He was by far 
the greateſt King of Athens, And tho' he was 
ſo ungratefully abandon d by his Subjects, yet 
ſuccecding Ages paid a juſt Reverence to his 
Relicks; and Fe Tomb was plac'd as a Refuge 
for, Slaves, in Memory, that whilſt he liv'd, 


his whole Care and Study, was to redreſs Grie- 


vances, and relieve the diſtreſs d. 
MI the Crown. He went with his Quota of fifty 
Ships to the Trojan War, where he grew fs 
mous for his Skill in. military. Affairs, being 
mention'd as the firſt who marſhalled an Army 
in the Order of Rank and File. , In his Re- 
turn. from Troy he dy'd.in-the; Iſle of Melos, in 
the twenty third Year of his Reign: And was 
Demophon ſucceeded by Demophon the Son of Theſens, who 
with his Brother Acamas went to the Siege of 
Troy. In his Return he was driyen upon the 
Coaſts of Thrace, where Phyllis the Queen fell 
in Love with him; to whom he promis d Mar- 
riage aſter he had been to ſettle his Affairs at 
Athens: But not coming at the time appointed, 

ſhe hang'd herſelf. The Court of Tudi 
call'd Ju Palladio, was inſtituted in his Reign, 
and upon his Account. The Story runs, that 
ſome of the Argives under the Conduct of Dio- 


medes, being. driven By Night upon the Coaſts | 
o Attica, and ſuppoling it an Enemies Coun- 


try, went out to ſpoil and plunder it. Ihe 
* : ; Athes 


Naeneſſle - Moeneſtheus Opel Mears got Poſſeſſion of 
He 
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tes; who thereupon uſurp'd the Kingdom, and 
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Athenians took the Alarm, and being united un- 

der the Conduct of Demophon, repuls'd the In- 
vaders with great Loſs. But upon the Ap- 

proach of Day, Acamas finding among the 

dead Bodies, the Palladium, or Statue of Mi- 

nerva, which was brought from Troy, diſcover'd 

the Miſtake in having kilbd their Friends and 
Allies. Whereupon they referr'd the Quarrel 

to fifty Athenians, and as many Argives, whom 
they call d Ephetæ. And this ſeems to be the 7% Origi- 


Aan, ̃ m mm, oem $a . al of the 
Original of the Epheta, à Court re. inſtituted Abele. 


by Draco in Oppoſition to the Areopagus; 
tho' their Buſineſs at firſt was only to inquire? 
into involuntary Murders. Demophon, after 
thirty three Years Reign, left the Kingdom too 
his Son Oæxyntes. And he, after twelve more; to Oxyntes. 
his Son Aphidas; who reign'd but one Year, Aphidas. 
being murder'd by his Baſtard Brother Thymæ- Thymates, 
was the laſt of the Erecthidæ, who 'reign'd in 
Athens, There was at this time a Diſpute be- 

tween the Athenians, arid Beotians, about their 
Confines, and it was propos'd by the latter that 

their two Kings ſhould decide it. But Thy- 

mates declining the Challenge, Mielanthus a 
Meſſenian accepted it. Juſt as they were go- 

ing to engage, Melanthus cry d out, This isnot- 

according to our Agreement, Xanthus, to come 
provided with a Second, againſt me a ſingle Man. 

At which: XAanthns the Beotian King looking 


back to ſee who follow'd him, Melanthus run 


him through with his Lance. By this Strata- 
gem he got the Victory, and with it the King - Mclanthus. 


dom of Athens, Thymetes either yielding it 
voluntarily, or being depos'd for his Cowar- 


diſe. after he had reign'd eight Years. Me- 


K 3 lanthnus 
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lanthiss reign'd thirty. ſeven; and left the Crown 


Gedruz,the to his Son Cadrys, who enjoy'd it twenty one; 
left King. and then. generouſly ſacrifis d himſelf for the 
good of his Country. For the Heraclide ha- 
ving made ar Irruption into Attica, the Oracle 
was conſulted about it, and the Anſwer was, that 
the Invaders ſhould Conquer, upon Condition 
they did not kill the Athenian King. Which 
Codrus having notice of, diſguis'd himſelf in 
the Habit of a Peaſant, and picking a Quarrel 
with ſome of the Enemy, provok'd them to 
kill him. Whereupon the Athenians ſent an 
Herald to them to demand the Body of their 
King: Which Meſſage ſtruck ſuch a Damp in- 
to:them, that they immediately broke up their 
Camp, and return'd home, 55 


A. M. III. Thus fell Codrus, and with him the 
e Title of King, which bad continu'd without 

293% any Interruption four hundred and eighty ſeven 

Fears from Cecrops to Cydrus. The . Athenians 

out of Reverence to his Memory would ſuffer no 

more to govern by that Name: Thus, at leaſt 

was their Pretence, which they ſeldom wanted 

upon all Occaſions to enlarge their Power, 

till at laſt they got it intirely into their own 

Hands. The Title of King was chang'd inte 

Phe Perpe- that of Perpetual Archon, or Prince during Life; 

ru Ar- and the Succeſſion preſerv'd from Father to 

chons. Son. Which was ſo gradual. a Fall, that moſt 

4 Writers have rank d theſe Archans among their 

Kings; tho? I think not ſo properly, becauſe 

their Power was more precarious, | they: being 

oblig'd to. give the People: an Account of their 

Management, whenever they: ſhould demand it. 


The 
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The firſt of theſe Perpetual Archons was Me- Medon th* 
den the eldeſt Son of Codrus. His Brother Mi. Fiſt: 


/eus deſpis'd him becauſe he was lame, and 
from thence took occaſion to diſpute the Go- 
vernment with him. The People would have 


made this a Pretence of putting them both by; 


and declar'd they would have no King but 
1 So that during the time of this Con- 
teſt, there was a ſort of Theocracy in Athens, 
But at laſt the Oracle giving it againſt Niles, 


he, with the reſt of his Brothers, led out the 
Colonies before-mention'd into Ala, and there 


founded the twelve famous Cities of the Ioni- 
ans; which were Epheſus, Miletus, Priene, Cu- 
lophon, Myus, Teos, Lebedos, Clazomene, Ery- 
thre, Phocea, with Chios, and Samos, belonging 
to the two Iſlands of theſe Names, 


Medon govern'd twenty Years, and after him From whon 
the reſt 


were calPd 
Medontida 


ſucceeded twelve more of a regular Deſcent 
from him, and therefore ſir- nam'd Medontidæ. 
Their Names were Acaſtus, who govern'd thir- 
ty ſix Years, Archippus nineteen, Therſippus 
forty one, Phorbas thirty, Megacles twenty 
eight, Diognetus twenty five, Pherecles nine- 
teen, Ariphron twenty, Theſpieus twenty ſeven, 
Agameſtor ſeventeen, Aſchylus twenty three, 
and Alcmæon two Yearss There is ſcarce a 
memorable Action mention'd of any one of them; 
but by them the Government was carry'd on 
with Eaſe, and without Alteration, for the 
Space of above three hundred Years. 

This unactive Period of time gives us an Op- 
portunity of inquiring into the State of Science, 
and Literature, which began now to diſplay 
themſelves in the more civiliz'd Parts of Greece. 


Poetry is in the firſt Place to be conſider'd, as 4e e Te. 


The firſt 


K 4 It etry. 
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the chief Vehicle, by whic 


Homer, 


36 


it was the moſt de ee of writing, and 
ne Y ent h many other Parts 
of Knowledge were convey'd to Mankind. As 
for Linus, Orpheus, Muſæus, and the other 
Founders of the Fabulous Theology, their Names 
have been deliver d down to us with, ſome ge- 
neral Marks of Eſteem. and Reverence: But 
their Hiſtory is too ſuſpicious and confus'd, 


to admit of a ſerious Relation, ſince we cannot 
fix their Age, or Country, and fince the few 


Remains we have of them, have been aſcrib'd 
to others of a much later Date. Upon the 
there was any. ſuch thing as Poetry in Greece, 
before. Homer ; but we have no ſufficient Au- 
thority to begin our Account of it, but from 
him. And even here, the Criticks have been 


more induſtrious in ſettling the Time, and 


Country of this great Man, than in examining 


his Writings: And tho” they cannot decide the 
Controverlie, their Attempts have not been al- 
together fruitleſs, inaſmuch as they ſerve ſufh- 
ciently to advance the; Credit of his Works, 
which were the only Grounds of their Enquiry. 
Of all the Places which have contended for 


him, Smyrna carries the faireſt Title: And he 
ſeems to have flouriſh'd between two and three 


hundred Years after the Deſtruction of Troy. 
As for thoſe, who place him below the Begin. 
ning. of the Ohmpiadi, it is not eaſily to be pre- 


ſum'd, that he, who took all imaginable- Care 
to embelliſh his Poems with Deſcriptions, 


ſhould omit ſo Ornamental a Part as the Ohm. 


pick Games, if he had been alive at the Celebra- 
tion of them. To conſider him in his Perſon 
and Fortune, he is repreſented as a blind, in- 
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digent Bard, ſtrowling up and down the Couft- 
try like a Ballad: ſinger. But the Image of his 
Mind gives us a noble Proſpect of him: Tis 
there we view him in his full Proportion, with 
all the Advantages of Art and Nature, and re- 
verence him as The Prince, and Father of the 
Grecian Poets. Some have ſo far refin'd upon 
his Writings, as to pretend to draw from them 
the Original not only of all kinds of Poetry, 
but alſo of all Arts, and Sciences, and Religion, 
and Government, But we may eaſily allow 
him to have been the moſt Univerſal Genius of 
his Time, without making him the Founder of 
States, and Kingdoms, and the Author of all 
Civility: And it is ſufficient to ſecure his Fame 
to all Ages, that the Brightneſs and Loftineſs 
of his Thoughts, the Strength and Beauty of 
his Images, the Dreſs of his Fictions, the Har- 
mony of his Numbers, the Juſtneſs of his Cha- 
racters, and the artificial Contexture of the 
whole, have carry'd the Epic Poem in its In- 
fancy, if not at its Birth, to an almoſt inimita- 
ble Perfection. 8 

Heſiod, who was originally of Cama in Heſiod. 
Folia, but remov'd young to Aſcra a little 1 
Village of Bœotia, is generally reckon'd the next „ 
Poet to Homer, as well in the Value of his i 
Works, as in the Period of his Age. Some 1 
make him the Elder of the two; others affirm ni 
they were Contemporary, and that Hefod car- 1 
ry'd the Prize from him in a Poetical Contenti- 
on. Upon which Lucian makes a pleaſant Re- 
mark, That Homer had much the better on't, but 
Jet Heſiod was the Victor. Perhaps the Epi- 
gram upon which this Conteſt between them is 
grounded, may be ſuppoſititious; and He/iod 

. might 
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might flouriſh ſome Years after the other. But 
it is certainly a great Diſadvantage to him to 
be plac'd ſo near to Homer, as if they were de- 
ſign'd for Rivals; whereas the Merit of Heſod 
is of a quite different Stamp. He contented 
himſelf with the Middle Stile, without aſpiring 
to the Sublime; he choſe rather to be delight- 
ful, than pompous, and rather to ſpeak proper. 
ly, than finely, As he affected nothing more 
than the Eaſe and Retirement of a Country 


Life, his Genius put him upon ſuch Subjects, 


An Ac- 


as required the fame eaſie Plaineſs, and Gravity: 
And his Succeſs in this kind of Writing, is 
ſufficient to juſtifie his Pretenſions to a ſecond 
Place in Poetry. Maximus of Tyre tells a Sto- 
ry of him, which argues him to have been 
very jealous of his Fame, or elſe a great Hu- 
mouriſt, For obſerving a Potter, as £ was at 
Work, ſinging ſome of his Verſes with an ill 
Accent, and Cadence, he throws himſelf down 
upon his Pots, and breaks em; at which the 
poor Fellow cries out, Why do your ſpoil my 
Mork? Becanſe, lays Heſiod, you ſpoil mine. 
To this Growth of Poetry, we may add 


count ofthe another Effect of the general Tranquility Greece 


Olympick 


Games, 


enjoy d at this Time, which was the Celebrati- 
on of the Olympick, Games, ſo call'd from Olympia 
a City, near which they were perform'd in the 
Plains of Elis. Some aſcribe the firſt Inſtituti- 
on of them to Hercules one of the Idæi Datty- 
li; and others to Piſus, of whom we have no- 
thing left but the Name. But Pelops being 
more famous in Hiſtory, is rather thought to 
have inſtituted them in Honour of Jupiter 
And after him Atreus, Hercules the Son of 
Alemena, Oxylus, and others renew'd _ 

ut, 


— 


— 


— 2 
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But as yet they were of no ſettled Date, being - 

celebrated only upon ſorm2 extraordinary Occa- * 

ſons, and without ar / remarkable Pomp and So- 14 

lemnity. The fir'c, from whom they became | | | 

famous, was It hitus King of Elis, of the Poſte- | 

rity of Hercules, who reſtor'd themby the Ad- 

vice of the Oracle, They were repeated eve- | 

ry fifth Year; and hence the Revolution of hl 

four compleat Years, which was the Interval vi 

between each Solemnity, was call'd an Olympiad. 

But even after Iphitus, they ſeem not to have 

been continu'd regularly at firſt, becauſe that 

which generally paſſes for the firſt Olympiad, 

in which Corœbus of Elis won the Prize, was 

properly the twenty eighth. However, it is The 6p 

from hence the Yulgar e/Era of the Olympiads Olympiad. 

takes Date; and falls in with the ſecond Year A.M. 

of eZ&ſchylus the twelfth Perpetual Archon of 3228. 

Athens, four hundred and eight Years after the 

Deſtruction of Troy, and in the 3228th Year 

of the World. This Epocha is plac'd by Var- 

ro, as the Boundary between the Fabulous and 

| Hiſtorical Times, and is ſo much celebrated for 

its Certainty, that ſome account the Number of . 

Olympiads among the Chronological Characters. 

They ſerv'd as ſo many Annals, by which the 

Grecians computed not only their own, but alſo 

the Hiſtories of other Nations. But they were 

not preſently acquainted with. this Way of Com- 

| putation; and as the Ule of it in Chronology 

| was only accidental, we muſt inquire into the 

more immediate Deſign of theſe Solemnities. 

As to the Original of theſe, and the other prin- 

cipal Games of Greece, they were inſtituted in 

Honour of the Gods and Heroes; they were 4 

therefore term'd Sacred, and are to be _ 4 
I BEN er 4 
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der'd as a Part of Religion. But beſides 
the Spirit of Religion, and the Curioſity 
for publick Shews, there were other Politick 
Motives, which engaged the Exerciſe of them. 
It was thought convenient to re-aſſemble from 
time to time, and by theſe common Sacritices, 
to re- unite, if poſſibſe, ſo many different States, 
independent of each other, and leſs ſeparated 


by the Diſtance of their Habitations, than the 
Diverſity of their Intereſts: So that one main 


End of theſe Meetings, was to debate, and {ct. 
tle every thing relating to the publick Peace, 
and Reputation. As to the Sports themſelves, 
they were agreeable to the lively Genius of the 


People, who thought with good reaſon, they 


could not in times of Peace addict themſelves 
to Exerciſes more honourable, or uſeful. For 
beſides that by this means they made their 
Limbs ſtrong, active and ſupple, they alſo ac- 
cuſtom'd their Thoughts to the Deſire of Con- 


queſt. It was a kind of School, or Military 


Apprenticeſhip, in which their Courage found a 
conſtant Employment: And the Reaſon why 
the Victory in theſe Games was attended with 
ſuch extraordinary Applauſe, was that their 
Minds might be quicken'd with great and no- 
ble Proſpects, when in this Image of War, they 
arri d to a Pitch of Glory, approaching in 
ſome Reſpects, to that of the moſt famous Con- 
queror. They thought this ſort of Triumph 
one of the greateſt Parts of Happineſs, of 
which human Nature was capable: Upon 
which Occaſion, when Diagoras had ſeen his 
Sons crown'd in the Olympick Games, one of 
his Friends made him this Compliment, Now, 
Diagoras, you may die ſatisfy'd ; for you _—_ 

be 
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he a God. Not to deſcribe all the Exerciſes 
perform'd there, we may form a general No- 
tion of them from the Remembrance of our 
own Fuſts and Tournaments, which held a mid- 
dle place between a Diverſion, and a Combat: 
But the Oly»2pick Games were attended with a 
much greater Pomp and Variety; and not only 
all Greece, but other neighbouring Nations were 
in a manner drain'd, to furniſh out the Appea- 
rance. When they were thus throughly eſta- 
bliſh'd, they were continu'd without Inter- 
miſſion, ſo long as Greece enjoy'd any degree of 
Liberty; and even after that was loſt, ſome 
bring them down to the three hundred and 
twelfth Year of Chriſt, under the Reign of Con- 
ſtantine the Great; and Cedrenus carries them 
about eighty Years lower, making the 293d 
the laſt Olympiad. 7 


IV. But to return to Athens, upon Alcmæon's A. M. 
Death the People took another Occaſion to 4 
change the Government. They had already 0 
made ſuch conſiderable Abatements both in 
Title and Power, that they were a ſufficient 
Awe upon their Prince's Conduct: But the 
Name of Perpetual now began to ſound harſh ; 
and therefore they confin'd their Archons to The De- 
the Space of ten Years. The firſt of this De- cennial 
cennial Creation, was Charops, Brother of Alc- Archons, 
mon, and Son of eE/chylus. The next were — 
A ſimedes, Clidicus, Hippomencs, Leocrates, Ap- ; 
ſander, and Eryxias; of whom there is nothing 
particular, but that Hippomenes was depos'd for 
his Cruelty to his Daughter, who being deflour'd, 
he ſhut her up with an Horſe, that for want of 
Meat deyour'd her alive. Eryxias, who was 
the laſt of the Race of Codrus, either dying, 


- Or 
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or depos'd before his time was expir'd, ſome 
have ſubſtituted Tlefias to compleat his Tem 
of ten Years. But this not being generally 3. 
greed on, and it ſeeming not improbable thx 
this Tleſias has been miſtaken for Lyſias, men. 
tion'd as the third Aunual Archon, we may 
_ conclude this ſort of Government with Eryxias, 
after it continu'd about fixty five Years, 


A.M. V. Thus way was made for that more 

3317. thorough Change, whereby the Power and Suc. 

Ol. 23.2. ceſſion was given up to the People; who 2. 

e greed inſtead of one ſingle Man to chuſe Nine; 
nt . 

chang'd in- their Authority was to laſt but one Year; and 

to a De- if at the End of it they gave a good Account 

mocracy. of their Adminiſtration, they paſs'd into the 

Senate of Areopagus for the reſt of their Life, 

—=_ Ofice The firſt of the Nine was Archon properly ſo 

13 call'd, with an additional Title of Eponymns, 2 

giving Denomination to his Year, wherein all 

Affairs of Moment were tranſacted in his Name, 

He had the Care of a great Part of their Su- 

perſtition, and kept a ſort of Eccleſiaſtical Court, 

wherein all Cauſes were determin'd betwixt 

Men and their Wives, Parents and Children, 

Kindred and Neighbours; as alſo concerning 

Wills, Legacies, Dowries and Inheritances. He 

had particularly the Care of Orphans, to ma- 

nage their Eſtates, and aſſign them Guardians; 

and took the firſt Cognizance of ſeveral pub- 

lick Actions. The Second Archon had the 

Name of King: He manag'd another Part of 

their Superſtition; his Office being to aſſiſt in 

the Celebration of ſeveral Feſtivals, to decide 

all Diſputes between the Prieſis and Sacred Fa- 

milies, and puniſh all Impiety and Prophana- 

tion 


— - 
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tion of the Holy Myſteries in general. Be- 
ſides which, he determin'd ſeveral Cauſes both 
Civil and Criminal, or ſometimes referr'd them 
to other Courts. The Third was call'd Pole- 
' marchus; who beſides the Charge of ſome Re- 
ligious Cuſtoms, had that of War committed 
to him, from whence he had his Name. He 
had a great Command in the Armies abroad, 
and at home exercis'd the ſame juriſdiction 
over Strangers, that the Archon did over the 
Citizens. The other Six had the common 


Name of Theſmorthete, They were in the Na- 


ture of a Court of Appeal, upon Complaints of 
falſe Accuſation, Calumniating, or Bribery : 
And before them were brought all Cauſes be- 
| tween the Citizens and Strangers, and Contro- 
verſies about Trade and Merchandize. They 
had properly the Cuſtody of the Laws, and 
were plac'd as a Barrier between the other Ma- 
giſtrates, and the People; having Power to op- 
poſe the enacting of any Laws, which were ap- 
parently againſt the Intereſt of the Common- 


wealth. Theſe were their diſtin& Offices; 


and as to what equally concern'd them in gene- 
ral, they had all the Power of puniſhing Male- 
factors with Death: They had a joint Com- 
miſſion for conſtituting ſome ſort of Magi- 
ſtrates, and depoſing others, when upon an En- 
quiry into their Behaviour, and by the Suf- 
frages of the People, they were declard un- 
worthy of their Office. All together they had 
Authority to aſſemble the People, as the Kings, 
and other Archons had done upon any emer- 
gent Occaſion. And as a Recompence for 
their Services, they were free from all Taxes 
exacted of other Citizens for the building of 

Men 
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Creon 
the Ferst 
Annual 
Archon. 


The A.- 


tempt of 
Cylon. 
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Men of War; which was an Immunity never 


granted to any beſides themſelves. The firſt 
of theſe Annual Archons was Creon, who en. 
ter'd upon his Charge in the ſecond Year of 
the twenty third Olympiad. From him they 
were continu'd regularly: So that whatever In. 
terruptions the State ſuffer d through Faction 
and Uſurpation; yet was this the conſtant ſet. 
tled Form of Government, ſo long as Athens 


| had the leaſt Remains of Life and Liberty. 


But this Liberty, of which Theſeus laid the 
Foundation, wanted ſeveral Improvements, be- 
fore it could receive its finiſhing Stroke. The 
People had gain'd ſomething by every Alters 
tion : And the Power of the Magiſtrates thus 
limited, was too weak to bridle ſuch captious 
unſettled Tempers, eſpecially without the help 
of Laws, both to guide and prote& them in 
the Execution of their Offices. For it does 
not appear, that Greece had yet any written 
Laws, but was govern'd altogether by the Sen- 
tence of the Magiſtrate, This occaſion'd dai- 
ly Diſputes and Quarrels; ſo that they could 
come to no Agreement either as to the Reli- 
gious, or Civil Adminiſtration, every Trifle 


affording Matter to alarm the Ignorant, and in- 


cenſe the Factious. Of which we have an 
Inſtance in the Attempt of Cylon, who had won 
the Prize in the Courſe at the Celebration of 
the thirty fifth Ohmpiad, and bore a conſidera- 
ble Sway in the City. He took Advantage 
from theſe Diſturbances to affect the Sove- 
reignty, and in Order to it had ſeiz'd the Ca- 
ſtle, where he ſtood a Siege till he was almoſt 


ſtarv'd, and then with his Brother made his 


Eſcape, His Companions in the mean wah 
4 fle 


1 


- 
1 
F 
| 
1 
0 

/ 


in the City. h 
| bout the forty fifth Olympiad : But that time 
may relate more properly to the Expiationof the 
Murder, than to the Attempt of Cylon, which 
| ſeems to have happen'd a conſiderable while 


{ ſooner. 


| Legiſlator, 
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fled for Refuge to the Image of Minerva; but 
the Magiſtrates having enticd them with 
hopes of Pardon, to quit their Sanctuary, put 
moſt of them to Death. This was afterwards 


reckon'd ſo heinous an Affront to Religion, 
| that the City was look'd upon as polluted, and 
| obnoxious to the Wrath of the Goddeſs, *till the 
| Authors were baniſh'd: And even after that, 
| the Memory of this Murder was ſeveral times 


reviv'd, and made uſe of to keep * a Faction 
This Story is generally plac'd a- 


Thus Athens continu'd ſeveral Years at a 


Stand, till at laſt her Calamities made her wile, 
| She found by degrees, that true Liberty con- 
| fiſts in the due Exerciſe of Juſtice and Reaſon, - 
and that an intire Subjection to them was not 
to be eſtabliſh'd, but by 
To this purpoſe ſhe pitch'd upon Praco pre- 


the Authority of a 
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Draco, who was Archon in the thirty ninth Olym- ſcribes 


Of this 


liſh'd many, leaving the Execution of them 
chiefly to the Court of the Ephetæ, which he 
new-modell'd for that Purpoſe. He puniſh'd 
almoſt every trivial Offence with Death, ma- 


| king no Diſtinction between the ſtealing of a 


Cabbage, or an Apple, and Sacrilege, or Mur- 
der: Wherefore it was ſaid of his Laws, That 
they were writ not with Ink, but with Blood : 
And he himſelf being ask'd, Why he made 9 
N L f 


| piad; a Man of Wiſdom and Virtue, but rigid Lw.. 
| even beyond a Senſe of Humanity. 
ſevere Stamp were his Laws, of which he pub- 


A.M. 
3380. 
Ol. 39. 1. 
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the Puniſhment of moſt Offences? reply'd, Small 
Crimes deſerve that, and I have no higher far 
the greateſt. This rigid Notion of his ſeems 
to have been the Original of the Doctrine of the 
Sroicks, which prevail'd ſo much in after Ages. 
But theſe Laws met with the Fate of all vic- 
lent things; for their Severity ſoon brought 
em into Diſuſe, Yer ſtill this gave the Poor 
no Relief againſt the Oppreſſion and Uſury of 
the Rich, with which they were almoſt e- 
hauſted. So that the Commons hated the No- 
bility, the Nobility fear'd the Commons; and 
nothing but Deſolation ſeem d to attend the 
State. | 
The Affairs At this time happen'd ſome Commotions be. 
of Lesbos. tween Athens, = Mitylene of Lesbos, about 
Sigèe um a Town of Troas, to which both Sides 
laid equal Claim. The Athenians under the 
Conduct of Phrynon, and the Lesbians under 
Pittacus maintain'd the Conteſt for ſome time 
with various Succeſs; *till the two Generals ha- 
ving agreed to decide it in their own Perſons, 
Phrynon Pittacus entangled his Adverſary in a Net, 
kid. which he had hid under his Shield, and kill'd 
Olym iz 3 him: Which Stratagem ſeems to have been the 
| Foundation, of the Retiarii among the Romans. 
The Athenians afterwards renew'd their Pre- 
tenſions under the Conduct of Piſiſtratus, who 
took Sigenam, and plac'd his Natural Son He- 
Fre over it. But he being moleſted in 
is Government, the Buſineſs was referr'd to 
Periander of Corinth; and adjuſted by his De- 
termination, that both Sides ſhould keep what 
they were then actually poſſeſs'd of. This lat- 
ter War ſeems to have been confounded with 
the former, becauſe Herodotus ſpeaks ** 
ar 
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War in general, as of one ſingle Action under 


the Conduct of Alcæus the Lyrick Poet, with- 
out mention either of Phrynon, or Pittacus. 


As for Pittacus, he generally paſſes for a Ty. Pittacus, 


rant of Mitylene; but his Conduct has ſuffici- 
ently vindicated that Part of his Character. 


For he took the Government rather in Oppo- 


ſition to others, than out of any private Am- 
bition; and held it no longer, than the Neceſ- 


ſities of the State requir'd. He made ſeveral 
good Laws; and gave ſo many other Proofs of 


his Moderation and Prudence, that he is rank d 
among the Seven Wiſe Men. His chief Adverſary 


was Alcæus, who bore a great Sway in the Af. Alcæus. 


fairs of Mitylene, and valu'd himſelf more up- 


: 


on the Character of a Soldier, and Patriot, than 
that of a Poet; tho' his Pretenſions to either 


are not ſo well grounded. For in the Action 


between the Athenians and Mitylenians he ran 
away, and left his Shield to the Enemy: And 
Strabo aſſure us, that, notwithſtanding his Cry 
apainſt Tyranny, he lay himſelf under a Suſpi- 


cion of the ſame Deſigns, which he oppos'd 


in others. His Writings were all in the Zy- 
rick Strain; his Stile cloſe, magnificent, and 
correct; and tho? he ſometimes deſcends to 
Sports, and Love, yet he always ſhews himſelf 
capable of greater Subjects. Horace, (with 
whom he is uſually compar'd) aſcribes to him 
the Invention of the Barbiton; tho* ſome at- 
tribute the fame Honour to Terpander, and o- 
thers to Anacreon. He has alſo been compli» 


mented with the Golden Lyre, in Relation to 


thoſe Pieces, which he writ againſt Tyranny. 
Since we have mention'd him; ve muſt not 


omit his great Contemporary Sapphos who Sappho. 


1 Was 


— 
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was alſo a Native of Mitylene, and flouriſh'd 
about the forty fourth Olympiad. Tho' ſhe 


was by no means a Beauty, yet Alcæus was a 


great Admirer of her: But ſhe was ſo far from 
receiving his Addreſſes, that one Day, when 

he told her, He had ſomerhing to ſay to her, 

but that he was a ſbam d to bring it out, ſhe gave 

him an handſom Repulſe, telling him, That if 

it were fit for her to hear, he wonld not have 

kept it in ſo long. Her Cruelty to him is the 

more remarkable, becauſe ſhe was ſo exceſlively 
amorous, that her Character ſuffers very much 

from the Charge of her unnatural Intrigues with 

ſome of her own Sex, Her famous Gallant was 
Phaon; whoſe Unkindneſs in abandoning her, 

as it gave occaſion to ſome of her fineſt Pieces, 

ſo it afterwards was the Cauſe of her Death. 

She had Wit enough to ſupply a great many 

other Defects: And 'tis eaſie to judge from 

the few Remains we have of her, with what 
unaffected Force, and Sweetneſs ſhe tonch'd 
the Paſſions, and how deſervediy ſhe has gain'd 
the Title of the Tenth Muſe. Near this time 
Archilo- flouriſh'd Archilochns born in the Iſland Paro 
chus. about the twenty ninth Olympiad. He general - 


ly paſſes for the Author of the [ambick Verſe: 


But Poems of this Nature were of a more anci- 
ent Date; and Homer himſelf is mention'd as 
Author of a Piece in that Strain, call'd Margites. 
So that Archilochuss Title to this Invention 
ſeems to be grounded chiefly upon the remark- 
able Virulency, and Succeſs of his Invectives 
| againſt Zycambes; who having promis'd him 
his Daughter, and after the Match was agreed 
on, refus'd to give her, the Poet handled him 
ſo ſeverely, that he and his Daughter both 
a, | hang'd 
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hang'd themſelves. His way of Writing was 
ſtrong and nervous, yet ſhort, and glittering, 

and enliven'd with abundance of Wit; but it 

had ſuch a Tincture of Gall and Malice, that 

he profeſſes, He could ſpare neither Friend, nor 

Fee. | But of thoſe, who conſpir'd at this time 

to advance the Lyrick Muſe, none have been 
mention'd with more Honour, than Steſic horus. Steſivhg- 
He was born in the thirty ſeventh Olympiad, at rs. 
Himera a City of Sicily; and receiv'd his Name 

from the Memory of his being the firſt, who 
taught the Chorus to dance to the Dre. We 

have no particular Catalogue of his Writings : 

But the diſtinguiſhing Character of them 1s a 
Majeſtick Gravity; by which he ſuſtain'd with 

his Lyre all the Weight and. Grandeur of an E- 

pick Poem; inſomuch that ſome have put him 

in Competition with Homer. But withal it is 

own'd he was not ſo great a Maſter of his Ge- 

nins, as he; and it was chiefly vpon account , 
of the Looſeneſs, and Luxuriancy of his Stile, 

that he would not bear the Compariſon, He 

was alſo a Man of the firſt Rank for Wiſdom 

and Authority among his Fellow-Citizens, and 

ſeems to have had a great hand in the Tranſ- 
actions between that State, and the Tyrant Pha- 

laris. As he had all along vigorouſly oppos'd 

him, ſo when he had carry'd his Deſign, Se- 
chorus was the principal Man in encouraging a 
Revolt, Soon after which the Tyrant ſeiz'd 

him, and kept him, *till he could invent a 
Death anſwerable to his Crime. This gave him 

an Opportunity of acquainting himſelf with 

his Perfon and Excellencies, which turn'd his 

Fury into the greateſt Love and Eſteem: And 

he was ever after ſo far from entertaining any 

| | L 3 Suſpi- 
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Solon. 
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Suſpicion of him himſelf, that he was remark. 
ably zealous in yindicating him to others. He 
dy'd about the eightieth Year of his Age at 
Catana; whole Lokakitents were ſo ſenſible of 


the Honour his Relicks did their City, that 


they reſolv d to keep them in Defiance of the 
Himerians, who were no leſs obſtinately bent 
upon the Recavery of em, tho? at the Ex 
pence of a War. The Conteft ſeems to have 
been adjuſted by Phalaris, who told his Sub- 
jets, that where-ever the Poet was bury'd, 
yet upon account of his Birth, and Life, he 
would ſtill be reckon'd an Himerian. *Tis 
true this Account of him depends upon the 
ſingle Authority of Phalaris himſelf ; and tho' 
the Epiſtles, which paſs under his Name, 
ſhould not be genuine, they ſerve however to 
confirm the Eſteem, and Character this Poet 
bore with Antiquity. | 


VI. We left the Athenians under a diſmal 
Proſpect of relapſing into their firſt Diſorders; 
which made them have Recourſe to freſh Pre- 
cautions, For the Remedy preſcrib'd by Dra- 
co, was it ſelf in the Nature of a Diſeaſe : In- 
ſomuch that they, who had the' Execution of 
his Laws, found it neceſſary to ſlacken the 
Reins, tho' it was not fafe to quit them. In 
Order therefore to find out ſach Mediums 
as were able to recompence the Law for what- 
ever they took from it, they caſt their Eyes on 
Solon, a Man not biaſs'd by any Party, and 
whoſe great Wiſdom and Integrity, together 
with his extraordinary Meekneſs, had gain'd 
him an univerſal Love and Eſteem. But that 
which firſt brought him into Repute, was the 
| | : Recovery 
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Recovery of the Iſland Salamis his Native Recovers 
Country, lately revolted from the Athenians to Salamis. 
the Megareans; which had ſeveral times been 
attempted, but with ſuch ill Succeſs, that it 
was made Death to ſtir any more in it. Solon 
under a Pretence of Madneſs, took the Liberty 
of making another Motion; and acted his Part 
ſo well, that by the Oddneſs of his Geſture, as 
well as the Warmth and Strength of his Reaſon- 
| ing, he brought the People to conſent to another 
Expedition: And under his Conduct they ſur- 
priz d the Iſland, by a Stratagem of Dreſſing their 
oung Men in Womens Clothes. Solon, upon 
the Succeſs of this and other Enterprizes, was 
choſen Archon in the third Year of the foity 
ſixth Olympiad; and beſides the Power of his 
Office, was authoriz'd by a general Voice to 
regulate their Magiſtrates, Aſſemblies, Courts, Reforms 
and Senates; to appoint their Number, Times % Stare. 
of Meeting, and what Eſtates ſhould capacitate + M. 
them for ſuch and ſuch Offices; in ſhort, to 3410. 
diſſolve, or continue any of the preſent Conſti- 2946-3 
tutions, and give them ſuch a new Set of Laws, 
35 ſhould appear to him moſt proper for the 
better modelling of the State. 2 
There was ſo much Pride, Avarice, and Fa- 
os at this time in the City, that Solon ſeem'd 
| unwilling to undertake ſo difficult a Task. They 
were chiefly divided into three Parties; one of 
which inclin'd to an Oligarchy, another to a 
Democracy, and a third, to ballance the other 
two, was for a mixt Government between 
ther both. But the common People now ripe for 
ind Sedition, claim'd an equal Diviſion of the pub- 
that lick Lands in the Hands of the Rich; and were 
the making themſelves a Head to do it by Force, 
very , ES when 


| Releaſes 
Debtors, 


taking up vaſt Sums of Mony, and p 
Land with it; and when the Act was publiſh'd, 
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their Grievances, and quell theſe Commotions, 
To ſtrengthen his Authority, the chief Men 
offer'd him the Tyranny; and his Friends told 
him, He might eaſily by bis Conduct and Mo- 


aeration change ſo odious a Name into that of 


4 Kingdom. In anſwer to them, 4 Thran 
77 ſays he, is 4 very fair Spot, but it has no 
Way to go ont at: And therefore he abſolutely 


refus d it, as not ſo conſiſtent with his Scheme 


of Reformation. SS 

The firſt Step he made, was in Fayour of the 
Commons, to releaſe all Debtors by an expreſs 
Law, call'd Seiſatthia, or the taking off a Bur- 
den: And to do it with the leaſt Injury he 
could to their rich Creditors, he rais'd the Va- 
lue of Mony in ſome moderate Proportion, 
But his p ef in this Affair had like to 
have prov'd of very ill Conſequence: For having 


communicated his Deſign to ſome of his 


Friends, they made their ings. þ of i, by 
1 purchaſing 


they refus'd Payment of the Mony, and yet 
kept their Eſtates. The People could not but 
fancy Solon at the Bottom of this Contri- 
vance, *till he clear'd himſelf by remitting his 
Debtors five, or as others ſay, fifteen Ta- 
tents, To make the Rich ſome further A- 
mends, he aſſign'd to them, excluſive of the 
People, all Honours, Offices and Employments; 


tho at the ſame time he took Care to allay 
their Power, by giving every private Citizen a 


Privilege of voting in the Great Aſſembly of 


the whole Body of the State, Which how- 


en 


when Solon appear'd with full Power to redreſ; 


1 
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ever inconſiderable it might appear, was ſoon 
found to be of vaſt Conſequence. For it being 


permitted any Man, after the Determination of 


the Magiſtrates, to appeal to the People, hence 
it came to paſs, that Cauſes of the greateſt 
Weight and Moment were brought before 
them. And as they were not always on the 
right Side, for this Reaſon, Anacharſis, whom 
the Fame of the Grecian Sages had drawn from 
the extreme Parts of Scythia, told Solon, He 
Vonder d to ſee Wiſe Men propoſe Cauſes, and 


Fools determine them, This Philoſopher at a- 


nother time was ſaying to him, That ritten 
Laws were like Cobwebs; they held faſt the Poor 
and Weak, but the Rich aud Powerful eafily 
broke through them. To which Solon reply'd, 
Both Parties will obey the Laws ſo long as it is 
the Intereſt of neither to break, them. To ſay 
the Truth, his chief Care was of the Commons: 
But yet knowing the danger of committing 
things of the higheſt Importance to the giddy 


, 


unthinking Multitude, he inſtituted the Great Regulate 
Council of Four Hundred, an hundred out of 


each Tribe; whoſe Buſineſs it was, carefully to 
inſpe& all Matters before they were brought 
into the General Aſſembly of the People. Ard 
as for the Court of Areopagus, he was ſo far 
from ſuppreſſing it, that he gave the Members 
2 more extenſive Juriſdiction; making theſe 
two Councils the Anchors of the Common- 
wealth, whereby it would be leſs liable to be 
toſs d by Tumults, and become a Prey to ſuch 
25 had Knavery enough to deſign, and Cun- 
ning and Eloquence to entice the People to 
their own Deſtruction. We muſt not omit a- 
nother famous Court call'd the Heliaſtick — 
ci 


the Courts 


of Fuſtice. 
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cil, from their ſitting open and expos'd to the 
Sun. It conſiſted of Juꝗges choſen out of the 
Body of the People, from fifty to two thou- 
fand, according as the Exigency of the Cauſes 
requir'd, of which they determin'd many, and 
thoſe generally of the higheſt Conſequence. 
This was his Regulation of the Principal 
Courts of Juſtice, with his Proviſions in gene- 
ral for the State. And as for particular Inſti- 
tutions, he firſt repeal'd all Draco's Laws, ex- 
cept thoſe concerning Murder, and preſcrib'd 
others better ſuited to the Nature of Offences. 
He provided particularly againſt Idleneſs; in- 
ſomuch that a Son was not oblig'd to maintain 
his Father, if he had not brought him up to 
ſome Trade. He firſt gave leave to make Wills, 
whereas before the neareſt of Kin inherited of 
Courſe: But by this he inſinuated, that Friend- 
ſhip and Affection were ſtronger Ties than 
Blood. He ordain'd, that Women ſhould have 
no Portions, which he thought ſerv'd only to 
make them a Prey, and deſtroy'd the Ends of 
Marriage. In the Caſe of an Heireſs, he ob- 
lig'd him who had marry'd her, to uſe her as 
his Wife, at leaſt three times a Month; and if 
he provd inſufficient, ſhe might lye with his 
neareſt Kinſman: In other Cafes, any one 
might kill an Adulterer if he was taken in the 
Act. Common mercenary Proſtitutes were 
in a great meaſure allow'd of, for the ſatisfying 
of Luſt; but they were not to keep Company 
with modeſt Women, and, as a Badge of Di- 
ſtinction, wore flower'd Garments ; neither 
were.the Men, who were notorious for fre- 
quenting their Company, allow'd to ſpeak in 
publick, He who forced a Free-Woman, 
7) 1 was 
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was.fin'd a hundred Drachms : But this Law- 
giver was ſo indulgent in the Uſe of Boys, 
that he debarr'd only the Slaves from it, as too 

reat a Privilege. He admitted none into any 
part of the Magiſtracy under thirty Years of 
Age; and when they were enter'd, was more 
particularly ſevere in puniſhing their Failings ; 
inſomuch that it was Death to an Archon to be 


taken Drunk, *Tis obſervable he made no Law 


againſt Parricide, as not imagining any would 
be guilty of it. Theſe were the chief of his Or- 
dinances, and many nt6re might be mention'd ; 
of which one is very remarkable, that he 
branded thoſe with Infamy, who ſtood Neuter 
ina Sedition; as not thinking they could ever 
make good Citizens, who expreſs d no Fellow- 
feeling for their Country. He alſo reform'd 
the Calendar, reducing the Year into ſuch a 
Form, as was molt agreeable to the Motion of 
the Sun. Having compleated the Body of the 
Laws themſelves, he took due Care for the 
Execution of them, that the Citizens might 
not pretend Ignorance in what they were to do, 
or to avoid. To this End, Tranſcripts of them 
were publickly expos'd in the City for every 
one to peruſe; at leaſt, ſo that any one might 
have Recourſe to them upon Occaſion: And 
it was the Buſineſs of the Theſinothetæ to Re- 
viſe them carefully, and repeat them diſt inctly 
once a Year. For the further Information of 
the People, when they were ſummon'd to the 
General Aſſembly, they had Notice given em 
of the ſubjet Matter of the Debate, and time 
to prepare themſelves accordingly. Solon's laſt 
Care was to perpetuate his Laws: And leaſt 
through the Connivance of the Magiſtrates 


they 
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they ſhould in time be neglected, like thoſe of 
his Pedeceſſor, he caus'd the Senate to take a 
ſolemn Oath to obſerve them; and every one 
of the Theſmothetæ, vow'd that if he violated 
any of them, he would dedicate a Golden Sta- 
tue of equal weight with himſelf to the Del. 
phian Apollo: The People he alſo oblig'd to 
obſerve em a hundred Years. | 

Thus he finiſh'd his new Settlement; where- 
in his chief Aim was to poiſe one Part of the 
State with the other : So that what the Com- 
mons wanted in Wealth and Honour, was ſuf- 
ficiently made up to them in their Share of the 
. Government, This was reducing things, as 
near as he could, to an exat Equality: And 
indeed it was no eaſie Task to find out a Cure 
for ſuch a Complication of Diſtempers, where 
the Weakneſs of thoſe he had to do with, 
would hardly permit him to make Uſe of ſuit- 
able Remedies. And therefore when one ask'd 
him, if he had preſcrib'd good Laws to the 
Athenians, Tes, ſaid he, as good as they are ca- 
pable of receiving, Since therefore they would 
admit of no Government, but a Democracy, he 
form'd his Lays according to that Model. It 
did not indeed come up to that of Sparta laid 
down by Lycurgus; and the Difference is eaſily 
accounted for, from the Temper of the Athe- 
nian, which was too delicate, and capricious, 
to be brought to thoſe grave and regular Au- 
ſterities; and without conſidering the great 
Sway the People bore in the Execution of the 
Laws, the Laws themſelves were more nume- 
rous and confus'd, and could not therefore be 
fo religiouſly obſerv'd, as they were at Sparta. 
Net ſuch this Eſtabliſhment was, as * 

2h | tne 
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the Love of Labour and Husbandry, made 
way for Commerce, put the Athenians into a 
Condition of being rich at home, and powerful 
abroad, and with the Rules of Juſtice, Order, 
and Diſcipline, ſerv'd to tame and poliſh a Peo- 
ple bred up in Liberty, and perſuaded that 
Force and Violence were the only Preſervatives 
againſt Oppreſſion. 


VII. This new Conſtitution, tho' generally 
well receiv'd, yet was not free from Cenſure: 
And therefore Solon, to prevent all cavilling and 
tampering with him about his Laws, got leave 


| to travel for ten Years, in hopes they would in 


that time be eſtabliſh'd by Cuſtom. But whilſt 
he was abroad taking a Survey of e-£gypr, Cyprus, 
and Lydia, Athens was again imbroiF'd by the 
old Faction of the three contending Parties a- 
bout the Form of the Common-wealth. The 
poorer Sort inclining moſt toa Democracy, were 
headed by Piſiſtratus, deſcended from King Co- 
drus, and by the Mother's Side related to So- 
lon; a Man made up of Deſign and Artifice, 
yet ſeemingly open, tractable, and without Paſ- 
ſion. He profeſs'd nothing ſo much as a Deſire 
of Equality, and Averſion to Change; and 


manag'd the Diſguiſe with ſomething ſo mo- 


deſt and affable in his Behaviour, and ſuch a 
ſoft and voluble Tongue, that it was not eaſie 
to reſiſt the Appearance of ſo much Merit. 
Nor indeed did any Body ſuſpect him, but 
Solon, who being return'd, ſoon perceiv'd he 
was ſetting up for himſelf, and endeavour'd to 
take him off firſt by fair Means, often decla- 
ring both to himſelf and others, That if it were 
not for his Deſire of Rule, he knew no Body bei- 

ter 
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rer form d for a good Man, and a good Citizen, 
But Piſiſtratus relolv'd to make uſe ef the good 


Opinion of thoſe, who had thrown themſelves 


upon his Protection; and having wounded 
himſelf, went in his Chariot into the Market. 


place, where he complain'd of having been bar. 


barouſly aſſaulted for his good Intentions to 
the Publick; and demanded a Guard might be 
aſſign'd him for the Defence of his Perſon, 
Solon, upon this Exploit, compar'd him to U. 
lyſſes in Homer, but told him, He did not ad 
the Part right; for his Deſign, ſays he, in cnt 


ting himſelf, was to deceive his Enemies, but 


| Ufurps the 


Govern. 
Melt. 


A. M. 


3443 · 
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ged his Duty to his Country, and the Laws, 


Tours is againſt your Fellow-Citizens. He allo 
upbraided the People with their Stupidity, tel. 
ling them, That for his own Part, he had Wi 
enough to ſee through this Deſign, and Courage 
enough to oppoſe it. But Piſiſtratus his Party 


prevail'd; and having obtain'd a Guard of fifty 


Men, he inſenſibly increas'd the Number, till 
by their Aſſiſtance he poſſeſs'd himſelf of the 
Caſtle, and with that of the Sovereignty. 
This gave a general Alarm, and Solon was not 
wanting in his repeated Efforts to the People, 
telling em, They might with more Eaſe indeed 
have cruſh'd the Tyranny in the Bud; but that 
it would be more glorious now to pluck it up by 
the Roots, But the Surprize ſtruck ſuch a 
Damp into their Spirits, that no Body offer'd 
to back his Remonſtrances. On the contrary, 
they ask'd him, To what he himſelf truſted, that 
he ventur d to ſpeak ſo boldly ? To whom he 
reply'd, A) Age. Finding all ways ineffe- 
Qual to move them, he retir'd, ſaying, H. 
had at leaſt the Satisfaction of having diſchar- 
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Soon after, that he might not ſeem to counte- 
nance this Change, he quitted Athens; and 
tho' Piſiſtratus importun'd him to return, he 
choſe rather to ſpend the Remainder of his Life 
in Lydia, Cilicia and Cyprus. In the former of 
theſe Places he had the famous Conference with 
Crœſus about Happineſs; the Reſult of which was, 
That no Man could be accounted happy before he 
dyd. Crœſus, who had' invited him to admire 
the Pomp and Grandeur of his Court, diſmſs'd 


| him with a Contempt of his Ignorance, or ill 
Manners: But being afterwards taken Priſoner 


by Cyrus, and order'd to be burnt alive, he 


| cry'd out thrice upon Solon; of which rus 


demanding the Reaſon, Cræſus told him all 
that had formerly paſs'd between em, and that 
now he found his Words verify'd. Cyrus was 
ſo affected with the Relation, that he not only 
ſet him at Liberty, but contracted a Friend- 
ſhip with him much to the Honour of Solon, 
who by this means had preſerv'd one King, 
and at the ſame time inſtructed another. In 
Cilicia he founded à City call'd from himſelf 
Soleis, and planted in it ſome Athenians, whoſe 
Language being corrupted by that of the Coun- 
try, they were ſaid to Solæciſe. 


cond of Piſiſtratuss Government. 


have appear'd through the whole Courſe of his 
Laws, and Adminiſtration, he was Maſter of 
many other diſtinguiſhing Qualities. He had 
ſo good a Genius for Rhetorick, that from him 
Cicero dates the Riſe of Eloquence in Athens. 


He alſo made ſeveral ſucceſsful Attempts in Po- 
ID | etry; 


Soon after he $golon's 


dy'd in Cyprus about the fifty fifth Olympiad, Death. 
the eightieth Year of his Age, and the ſe- 
Beſides the Au Cha- 


Wiſdom, and Integrity of this great Man, which racer. 
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etry; and Plato ſays, it was only for want of due 
Application, that he did not come to diſpute 


the Prize with Homer himſelf. But his moſt 


ſhining Talent was the Study of Politicks, and 


I Morality; wherein he ſucceeded ſo well, as to 


and Practice, to Speculation. 


obtain one of the firſt Places among the Sages of 


Antiquity, 


We muſt not diſmiſs his Character, without 
mentioning ſeveral of his Contemporaries, who 
by diſplaying a Fund of Reaſon, and good 
Senſe, laid the Foundation of thoſe Improve. 
ments, which afterwards made Greece the Me. 
zropolis of Science and Philoſophy. Theſe were 


The Seven the Severn Wiſe Men properly ſo call'd; which 
Wiſe Men. Attribute was given to them in the third Year 


of the forty ninth Olympiad, Their Names 
were Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Solon, Cleobulns, 
Ayſon, and Chilon. As moſt of them had a 
Share in the Government of Cities, and Com- 
mon-wealths, they directed the Tenour of 
their Precepts to the good Eſtabliſhment of the 
ſeveral Societies they liv'd in. Theſe they en- 
deavour'd to inculcate by ſhort and compre- 
henſive Sentences, which were only general 
Maxims of Civil Prudence, and Morality, with- 
out Order or Connexion, concerning natural 
Juſtice and Honeſty, Piety to Friends and Re- 
lations, Zeal for the Publick, and other common 
Offices of Life. Out of this looſe Collection, 
each of them aſſum'd to himſelf ſome one Sen- 
tence more remarkably expreſſi ve, in the Nature 
of a Motto. But the firſt of the Seven had 
more refin d Notions than the reſt, carrying 
his Thoughts from Matters of immediate Uſe, 
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And here it may be requiſite to make a more The Birch 
ſtrict Enquiry into the Birth of Philoſophy, J Thileſo- 
which is certainly to be dated from this Period of?“ 
Time, and is almoſt univerſally aſſign'd to 

Greece, Not but that ſome Parts of it were of a 

more early and foreign Extraction, being chiefly 


ceſſity. Thus the ÆAgyptians form'd the Prin- 
ciples of Geometry from the Diviſion of their 
Harveſts, when their Land- marks had been ſwept 


Aſjrians from the Advantage of an open 
Champaign Country, a clear Sky, and abun- 
dance of Leiſure, naturally betook themſelves 
to the Contemplation of the Stars, and from 
thence laid the Foundation of Aſtronomy A- 
mong them the Chaldæans refin'd upon theſe 
Speculations, and improy'd them into Notions 
of Aſtrology. And the Phenicians drew a furs 
ther more certain and beneficial Uſe from them 
in reſpect of their Navigation; wherein they 
ſucceeded ſo well, that they were the firſt who 
found out, that there was a fixt Point towards 
the Pole, by which Pilots might ſteer with 
Safety. The moſt gene al and extenſive Parts 
of Learning the Ægyptians laid claim to: Tho! 
we have nothing certain of the firſt Planters of 
Civility among them, eſpecially before their fa- 
mous Hermes Triſmegiſtus; and even of him 
thoſe Remains, which are ſtill extant, are look'd 
upon as a Suppoſititious Mixture of AÆAgypti- 
a, Platonick, and Chriſtian Doctrine. It 
ſeems probable, that they deriv'd a conſiderable 
Share of their Knowledge from their long ard 
free Intercourſe with the firſt People, the Jens. 
For beſides the time of their Captivity among 

6 them; 
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them, c/Egypr was excepted from that general 
Abhorrence, they were commanded to expreſs 
for moſt of the other Gentiles. But whatever 
Foundation they had laid of the Arts and Sci- 
ences, it is certain they did not make a ſuitable 
Progreſs in them. For as they were a People 
groſly Superſtitious, the Priefts takivg Advan- 
tage of their Weakneſs, work'd up their Ob- 
ſervations on Nature into a ſort of Theology ; 
and by veiling them under Symbols, and Hiers- 
glphicks from the Apprehenſions of the Vulgy, 
turn'd every thing into Myſtery and Religion, 
They had their Deſign, which was to beget : 
Reverence in the Peoples Hearts towards them- 
ſelves: But this ſecret Management was far 
from making any real Advancement in Philoſo- 
phy. It ſerv'd however to give them a mighty 
Reputation in the World; which put the Gre- 
cians, who were of a very active and inquiſi- 
tive Temper, upon diving into their Myſterics, 
With this Deſign they made ſeveral Voyages to 
them; and notwithſtanding this Agia. 
Darkneſs, made ſome Diſcoveries, which they 
carry'd home with them, and which ſerv'd 3s 


the Ground-work for an ample Superſtructure. 


_ being the principal Care of all 
ations, Solon, Lycurgus, and others bent their 
Studies this way, and made no further Uſe of 
their Travels, than to enrich their Schemes with 
Laws and State-Policies. Others, who were 
leſs engaged in State-Aﬀeairs, turn'd their 
Thoughts upon more ſubtle, and. refin'd Spe- 
culations concerning Nature, and the Works of 
Providence. The firſt, who made any ſucces 
ful Attempts this way, at leaſt the firſt we have 


any certain Account of, was Thales, who * 
m 
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born inthe thirty fifth O/ympiad,and was thought 
to be originally a Phænician, but living at Miletus 
of Jonia, was call'd the Mileſian. He introduc'd 
into Greece the Elements of Geometry and Aſtro- 
nomy; and form d ſeveral plauſible Notions of 
the Theory of the Univerſe, which he con- 
ceiv'd to be animated by a Supreme Being, as 
the Soul of it, and the Author of all natural 
Motion. He had alſo ſome faint Idea of the 
Immortality of the Soul. To him is aſcrib'd 


the Inventionof taking the Heighth of the Pyra- 
mids by their Shadows. 


He divided the Ce- 
leſtial Sphere into five Circles: He firſt ob- 
ſerv d the Solſtices, and Æquinoxes; and diſco- 
ver d the Reaſon of Eclipſes, which before 
were look d upon as ſupernatural Preſages of 
ſome publick Calamity. His particular Tenet was, 
that Water is the firſt Principle of all Natural 
Bodies. Having enrich'd his Country with 
Treaſures of this kind, he paſs'd for the Origi- 
nal Founder of Philoſophy 3 and dy'd about nine- 
ty Years old, as he was fitting a Spectator at 
the Ohympick Games. His Doctrine wis ſoon 
propagated by Anaximander, and Anaximencs, 
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Anaxi- 


both Mileſiant, and his Scholars; the former of mander. 


which made ſuch conſiderable Improvements, 
that he is reckon'd the more immediate Founder 


of the Ionick Sect. In oppoſition to his Maſter's 


Opinion concerning Water, he made Infinity 


the Univerſal Principle. He diſtinguiſh'd the 
four Elements, diſcover'd the Obliquity of 
the Zodiack, and form'd the firſt Draught of 
a general Syſtem, by placing the Earth in the 
Centre of the Univerſe. Theſe were the Steps 
theſe firſt Heroes made in Philoſophy : And 
tho' they did not arrive to any diſtin& Know- 
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ledge, ſo as to take off that Veil, which way 
drawn over moſt of the Works of Providence; 


yet it redounds very much to their Glory, that 
they trac'd out the Way fo far, as to make them 


ras. 


the Subject of a more ſevere and accurate En. 
uiry. 
But the Jonick Philoſophy was foon Eclips'd 
by another Se& of a much 7 1 Extent and 
Duration, which was call'd the Tralich, and 


eſtabliſn'd in the Perſon of Pythagoras: Of 


whom we may give ſome general Account, 
without entering upon the many Contradicti- 
ons and Abſurdities, which have ſully'd both 
the Life and Doctrine of this great Man. He 
was born at Samos towards the ferty ſeventh O. 
Iympiad. He ſtudy'd firſt under Hermodamas 
a Grammarian, and then improv'd himſelf un- 
der Pherecydes of Syrus one of the Cyclades, 1 
Man of great Repute for his Wiſdom, and 
the firſt, as Cicero ſays, who aſſerted the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, He travell'd young in- 
to eE:ypr; where being well recommended by 
Polycrates, he found an eaſie Acceſs to the 
Prieſts: Tho' as they were naturally Jealous 


and Uncommunicative, they enjoin'd him all 
the Auſterities of their Order, in hopes to de- 
ter him from penetrating too far into their 


Myſteries, But his Curioſity carry'd him 
through the ſtricteſt Courſe of Probation; and 
having in five and twenty Years enrich'd him- 
ſelf with great Variety of Learning, he return'd 
home. Where being under ſome Apprehen- 
ſions from the Tyranny eſtabliſh'd at Samos, 
he remov'd firſt to Peloponneſus, and from 
thence to Crotona in Jraly, where he ſpent 
the Reſidue of his Life; and was at laſt _ 
Ill d, 
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kill'd, or ſtarv'd to Death by means of a Tu- 
| mule rais d by one Cylon, becauſe Pythagoras 

finding him to be a profligate young Man, 
| wou'd not admit him into his School. The 
| Inhabitants of Crotona had formerly by their 
Induſtry and Courage gain'd ſuch a Reputati- 
| on, that it was ſaid proverbially of them, The 
| laſt of the Crotoniates is the firſt of the Greci- 
| ans, But having ſuffer'd a great Loſs in a Bat- 
| tel with the Locriazs,' they were ſunk into a 


State of Sloth and Effeminacy at the time 
when Pythagoras ſettled among them. Who 


| thinking it a Task worthy his Care to reſtore 


th m to a ſenſe of their former Merit, exerted 
himſelf in the Nature of a Lawgiver, and pre- 
ſcrib'd to them ſuch convincing Rules of Re- 
ligion, Juſtice, Temperance, ind other Virtues, 
that they eaſily aſſented to every thing he ſaid, 
and the Magiſtrates themſelves courted him to 
accept a Share in the Adminiſtration, After 
this Reformation of their Manners, he began 
to make open Profe ſſion of his Wiſdom, in or- 
der to eſtabliſh his Set. But thinking the 
Title of Fiſe, which his Predeceſſors had aſ- 
ſum'd to themſelves, ton arrogant, he modeſtly 
declin'd it, and was the firſt that call'd himſelf 
a Philoſopher, or Lover of Wiſdom, Heenjoin'd 
his Scholars Silence for five Years, to make 
himſelf heard with more Attention and Res» 


\ 
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ſpect. He had learn'd in e£gypr to give to all 


his Inſt, u&tions an Air of Gravity and Myftery : 
Vet to avoid being too Enigmatical, he choſe to 
deliver moſt of them in Symbol which un- 
der a Senſe that was plain and ſimple, inclu- 
ding another that was wholly figurative, he 
endeavour d by them neither to divulge his Do- 

3 M 3 arine, 
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- Erine, nor to conceal it; for theſe ſhort Expreſ- 
ſions held a middle place between the Hierogiy- 
phick, and the common way of Diſcourſe, and 
were therefore thought moſt proper for his 
Deſign, which was to diſcloſe the Truth with- 
out prophaning it. His common Method of 
teaching was by Geometry, Numbers, and Mu. 
ſick; by the firſt of which he explain'd mate- 
rial and ſenſible things, and by the two latter, 
intellectual, Not that he fancy'd there wi 
any intrinſick Virtue in Numbers, but that 
theſe juſt Proportions, as they ſerv'd to divide 
and explain things, ſo they made his Do- 
ctrine appear more profound, than really it was, 
As to his Theology, he was the firſt who brought 
into Greece the true Name of God, which he 
communicated to his Diſciples under the Name 
of Quaternion, or Number of Four; For the 
Quaternion of Pythagoras is allow'd to be the Far 


inutterable Name, or the Fehovah of the He- viy 
brews, He had alſo been brought up in a Ml fra 
Belief of the Soul's Immortality: But becauſe ry'd 
he could not conceive how it ſhould exiſt after not 


its Separation from the Body, this put him up- ¶ of t 
on eſtabliſhing his Opinion of the Metempſj- Ml ly i! 
chofis, or Tranſmigration of Souls; and for this ten 
Reaſon he forbad the eating of Fleſh, or uſing the 

it in Sacrifices. He was the firſt who taught MW Tov 
the Principles of Phy/icks : And tho' we cannot be n 
expect from him any compleat Syſtem, yet came 
there was in the whole Courſe of his Enquirics WW not 
ſomething more ſolid and regular, than what W frar 

had hitherto been deliver d. From hence it Juiet 
was, that his Sect ſoon arriv'd to be the only third 
one of a fix d Reputation; and out of it came Mon. 
all the Philoſophers, who flouriſn'd we the Sons 
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Space of near four hundred Years, and who 
were divided into ſo many different Secs. 

But to return to Athens, Piſiſtratus did not 
enjoy his Uſurpation much above three Years, 
before he was diſplac'd by Megacles, and Ly- 
cargus, the Heads of the two other Factions; 
who alſo in five Years more were a Means of 
his Reſtitution. For not agreeing among them- 
ſelves, Megacles promis'd to reſtore him upon 
Condition he would marry his Daughter. 
With this Deſign, they dreſs'd up Phya a tall 
Woman in Armour to counterfeit Minerva, 
and patting her in a Chariot, ſent to prepare 
the Citizens for her Reception, telling *em, the 
Goddeſs was come in Perſon in behalf of Piſi- 
ſtratus: Which being acted with wonderful 


Aſſurance, ſucceeded fo well, that they imme- 


diately ador'd the Deity, and re-inſtated her 
Favourite, In about ten Years Megacles re- 
viv d the Quarrel upon a Pretence that Piſi- 
fratus ſlighted his Daughter, and having mar- 
ry'd her only to regain the Sovereignty, did 
not uſe her as his Wife. He being inform'd 
of their Deſigns againſt him, retir'd voluntari- 
ly into Ererria, a City of Eubea: And after 


ten Years more having form'd an Alliance with 


the Argives, and Thebans, got Marathon a 
Town of Attica, into his Hands. From thence 
he march'd againſt Athens, routed thoſe who 
came out againſt him, and that they ſhould 
not rally, ſent *em word, They had nothing to 
fear from him, if they would go Home, and be 
quiet, By this Means he got Poſſeſſhon the 
third Time, and eſtabliſh'd himſelf by his 
Mony and Allies, and by Keeping his Enemies 


Sons as Hoſtages *till his Death, which hap- 


M 4 pen'd 
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Piſiſtratus pen'd not long after. During the whole courſe 
his Death, * 


M. 


3476. 
Olym. 63 


And Cha- 
racter. 


might have put lawful Sovereigns to the Bluſh, 


and ordering the Country to be kept in good 


prevent Idleneſs, and promote Husbandry; but 
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of his Reign, which was thirty three Years, 
inclüding the ſixteen of his Exile, he demean'd 
himſelf with ſuch Moderation and Juſtice, a 


Of which we have an Inſtance in Plutarch, 
that being accus'd, of a Murder, tho! it was in 
the time of his Tyranny, he went to plead his 
Cauſe before the Areopagites; but his Accuſer 
did not appear. He not only carry'd it fair 
with Solon, but paid a ſort of Reverenceto his 
Perſon, .and his Laws; to which he made ſome 
few Additions, by providing for the Mainte. 
nance of maim'd Soldiers, to oblige the Army, 


Tillage. The Pretence of this laſt , was to 


the real Deſign was to diſperſe the People, 28 
the ſureſt Method to take away all Occaſion of 
plotting and caballing, and to ſupport a precari- 
ous Government, Beſides his natural Talent 
for Oratory, he had more acquir'd Learning, 
than was generally to be met with in thoſe 
Times; and exprefs'd a particular Eſteem of 
it, by erecting the firſt publick Library. He 
was certainly Maſter of many excellent Quali- 
ties; and perverted them no further, than as 
they ſtood in Competition with Empire, So that 
the People had nothing to object againſt him, 
but his having a Power greater than the Laws; 
and by his not exerting that Power, when it 
was in his Hands, he almoſt conquer'd the A- 
verſion the Athenians had conceiv'd for the 
Royalty. Upon theſe Accounts he was deſer- 
vedly oppos'd to other Tyrants, and Uſupers: 
And Cicero thought it no Reflection upon Ju- 


8 lies 
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urſe lins Ceſar, to call him The Piſiſtratus of Rome. 
ears, In another Place, doubting with himſelf how 
an'd that Emperor would uſe his good Fortune af- 
„ „ter the Battel of Pharſalia, We are uncertain yet, 
uſh, fys he to his Friend Arricus, whether the Fate 


rch, of Rome will have it, that we groan under a 
s in Phalaris, or enjoy our ſelves under a Piſiſtratus. 
| his He left his three Sons, Hippias, Hipparchm, 


uſer and Theſſalus, in joint Poſſeſſion of the Go- 
fair vernment, the ſupreme Authority being lodg'd 
his in Hippias, as the eldeſt, Theſſalus is repreſent- i 
ome ed as bold and headſtrong: Tho' Diodorus makes [ 
inte. him the moſt deſerving of the three; and ſays | i 
my, he ingratiated himſelf * with the People, by 
ood quitting his Share in the Tyranny. Burt che 1 
to Accounts of the two former being more clear, 1 
but and full, we muſt confine our ſelves to their 

„ as Story. They continu'd the Laws, and Magi- 

n of ſtrates as they found them; adorn'd the City; 

carts and exacted only the twentieth Part of the 

lent publick Revenue: They agreed fo well a- 

ing, mong themſelves, and purſu'd their Father's 

hoſe Methods ſo ſuccesfully, that Athens had ſtill 

; of nothing but the Name of Tyranny to com- 

He plain of, n; TT oo 

lali- Here we muſt leave them in the quiet Poſ- Account of 
n as ſeſſion of Athens, to take a View of another Ty- Samos un- 
that ranny erected about the ſame time in Samos. 47 Poly- 
11M, The Government of this Iſland had hitherto e. 


WS; been in the Hands of the People: Herodotus 


n it indeed mentions a former King under the Name 
> A. WW of dmphicrates, but without the time or other 
the Circumſtances of his Reign; and therefore we 
eſer- may look upon Polycratęs as the firſt, of whom 
ers: we have any certain Account. He having u- 


Ju- ſurp'd the Government, at firſt divided it with 


*XQ 


Fleet, an 
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his two Brothers; till having murder'd one, 
and bani(ſt'd the other, he became abſolute, 
and eſtabliſn d himſelf by an Alliance with Æ. 


Got. It was a Maxim with him, That he gra- 


tify'd his Friend more by reſtoriug what he had 


| taken, than if he had never taken any thing from 


him. Wheretore having made himſelf Maſter 
of a Fleet of a hundred Sail, he haraſs d all the 
Cauatry about him; made his Name formidz. 
ble both in Europe and Alia; and had ſuch an 
incredible Glut of good Fortune to encourage 
his Attempts, that from oppreſſing his Subjects 
and Neighbours, he aſpir d to the Sovereignty 
of Greece. In the mean while an exil'd Party 
of the Samians, tho they were an Athenian Co- 
lony, addreſs'd themſelves to the Lacedæmoni- 
ans for their Aſſiſtance. For Sarta by her 
ſtrict Diſcipline, and the late ſucceſsful Effect: 
of it in the Meſſeni an Wars, had ſo far got the 
ſtart of her Neighbours in Military Glory, 
that the firſt Application of any State in Di- 
ſtreſs, was generally made to her. The Lace- 
demonians gave them a ſatisfactory Anſwer, 28 
thinking it neceſſary to ſtop the Tyrant's Pro- 
greſs: So that whatever ſpecious Pretences they 
form'd to palliate the Buſineſs, they reſolv'd to 
pro eed againſt him as a common Enemy, 
Accordingly they arriv'd at Samos with a great 
inveſted the City: But attempting 
to ſtorm it, were repuls d with Loſs; and ha- 
ving lain forty Days before it, were forc'd to 
raiſe the Siege, and return home, Thoſe Sa- 
miaus, who were in the Conſpiracy, when they 
found they had miſcarry'd in this Enterpriſe, 
retir*d into Crete, and built 1 But Poly- 


crates was ſoon after betray 
of 


into the Hands | 
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| ofthe Perſians, and nail'd to a Croſs. The Sa- The Death 
mians were ſo remiſs in aſſerting their Freedom 9 Poly- 
upon his Death, that they luffer d him to be A.M: 
ſucceeded by his Secretary Aeandrins. He 4g. 
was forc'd to give way to Sjloſor, the Brother ohf - * 
| of Polycrates; who returning from his Exile Mæandri. 
with a Body of Perſians, poſleſs'd himſelf of us. 
the Iſland, and treated the Inhabitants with Syloſon. 
great Severity. Vet ſtill they admitted his Son 
e/aces ; and tho' they recover'd their Liberty Maces. 
by the Expulſion of this latter, it was not 
owing ſo much to their own Endeavours, as to 
the JunEture of Affairs at that time, which 
wrought a general Change of Government 
throughout all the Cities of /onia. Notwithſtand- 7'* Fatz- 
ing the ill Succeſs of the Lacedemoniars againſt , with 
Samos, they were ſtill importun'd and courted: Athens. 
And the Plateans were the next, who implor'd A. M. 
their Protection againſt the continual Inſults of 3484. 
their Neighbours the Thebans. But they ex- Olym.65-1 
cus'd themſelves, as lying at too great a di- 
ſtance to relieve em, and referr'd them to the 
Athenians : Who accordingly enter d into a ſtrict 
Alliance with them; which for many Years 
after prov'd a great Eye-ſore to the Thebans, 
and their Confederates. 
But to return to Athens, this Harmony in 
the State, after it had laſted about fourteen 
Years from the Death of Pi/iſtratus, was de- 
ſtroy d by an Accident, which befell Hip- 
parchus. He was a Man of Wiſdom and Learn- 
ing, but being naturally amorous, fell in Love 
with a young Man call'd Harmodius; and find- 
ing after many Sollicitations he would not com- 
Ps to be reveng'd of him, offer'd Violence to 
his Sifter, Harmodius acquainted his Friend 
Ariſtogiton 
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Ariſtogiton with the whole Affair; who being 
alſo a paſſionate Admirer of him, they form'd 
a Conſpiracy againſt Hipparchus, and the Ty. 
ranny. They. fix'd the Execution of their De. 
ſigns upon the Feaſt of Panathenæa, becauſe at 
that time they might go arm'd without Suſpi- 
cion; and taking their Opportunity, ruſh'd in 
upon him, and ſtabb'd him, but were them- 
ſelves alſo ſlain in the Tumult. Hippias to pre- 
vent further Diſorders, got all thoſe diſarm'd, 
whom he could any way fuſpect as Accomoli- 
ces in the Enterpriſe; and tho' he was ſuffici- 
ently exaſperated at his Brother's Death, he 
did not think this a proper time to reſent it, 
But not knowing how far this Accident might 
contribute to the Subverſion of the Tyranny, 
he thought it neceſſary to ſtrike a Terror into 
his Subjects, before they had gain'd too far 
upon him. So that from that time he became 
cruel and imperious, and endeavour'd to eſta- 
bliſh himſelf by Meaſures quite contrary to 
thoſe he had hitherto purſu'd. 8 

But the Athenians being more throughly 
rous d by this violent Proceeding, 2 it 


time to throw off the Yoke, when they felt 


the Weight of it. The chief who ſtirr'd in it, 
were the Alemæonidæ, a part of Megacless Fa- 
ction, deſcended from Neſtor by Alcmæon, and 
driven out of Meſſenia by the Heraclide. They 
diſtruſting their own Strength, corrupted the 


Pythia to engage the Lacedemonians in their 


Quarrel; ſo that whatever Bufineſs the Spar- 
tant conſulted about at Delphi, the Oracle con- 
ſtantly propos'd to them the ſetting Athens at 
Liberty. By which repeated Advice, they 


were forc'd to undertake it as a Point of Reli- 
gion; and accordingly ſent an Army under the 
Com- 
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Command of Anchimolius. The Piſiſtratidæ ha- 
ving Notice of it, procur'd a thouſand Horſe 
out of Theſſaly ; who falling in upon the Spar- 
tan Camp, flew the — with many others, 
and beat the reſt to their Ships. The Lacede- 


173 


monians afterwards ſent another Army by Land 


under Cleomenes the Son of Anaxandrides, who 
engaging with the Theſſalian Horſe, kill'd about 
forty, and put the reſt to Flight. After which 
the Piſſtratidæ retir'd into the City, and order'd 
their Children to be convey'd away privately : 
But the Spartans happening to intercept them, 
| would accept of no other Ranſom, than that 
their Parents ſhould within five Days leave A- 
tica: Which accordingly they did; and Hip- 


Hippias 


pias went immediately to Lampſacus, ( whoſe expelled. 

| Prince had marry'd his Daughter) having not A. M. 

oſſeſs d the Tyranny above four Years after 3494. 
li Brother's Death. Thus was Athens re-inſta- Olym.67.3 


ted witha full Appearance of Liberty, after an 
Interruption of one and fifty Years; thirty five 
of which Piſßſtratus and his Sons were actually 
in Poſſeſſion of the Government. This Change 
was immediately owing to the Alcmeonide ; 
but Harmodius, and Ariſtogiton were ſo far in- 
ſtrumental in it, that, becauſe they began the 
| Attempt, and fell a Sacrifice to the Cauſe, the 


Athenians erected Statues to their Memory, 


| with a Decree that their Names ſhould never be 
given to any Slaves. They alſo conſecrated a 
Lioneſs without a Tongue, in Honour of Leæ- 
v Ariſtogiton's Miſtreſs; who being put to 
the Torture by Hippias, to force her to a Di- 
ſcovery of the Plot, ſhe bit off her Tongue, and 
ſpit it in the Executioner's Face, that ſhe might 
not have it in her Power to confeſs. 


The End of the Firſt Book: 
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The Affairs of Greece, from 1 
the intire Subver ſion of the - i 
Regal Power in Athens, 
tothe End of the Pelopon- 
neſian War. 

Containing the Space of 105 Tears. 
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CHAP. L 


From the Expulſion of Hippias to the 
Battel of Marathon. 
. Containing the Space of 20 Tears. 


I. 8 ECE was no ſooner ſettled un- 


der her ſeveral new Forms of Go- 
vernment, but the whole Power of 

Aſia threatned her with unavoidable Deſtructi- 
on. This was the famous Perſian War; whore- 
7 in 
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in tho' Athens was principally concern'd; the 
other States were oblig'd for their common In. 
tereſt and Safety to unite, as they did in the 
Trojan War: And as that firſt general Expcdi. 
tion put an end to the Infancy of Greece, ſo 
did this to its Minority. But before we paſs 
into Ala, we muſt take a View of Athens and 
Lacedemon, with the moſt remarkable Tranſ. 
actions that happen'd before the coming down 


of the Perſian, being chiefly ſuch as conttibu- 


Cliſthenes 
and Iſago- 
1 


ted towards it. 

The Regal Power was no ſooner aboliſh'd in 
Athens, but the People wreſted too great 
Share of the Government into their Hands: 80 
that things were carry d by Tumult and Facti. 
on; and they were ſeldom free from as great, 
or worſe Diſorders, than thoſe they complain'd 
of under their Kings. The firſt Conteſt after 
the Expulſion of the Pifftratide, was between 
Cliſthenes and Iſagoras, two principal Men of 


the City, who were both graſping at the ſame 


Power, which they had ſo lately been very in- 


ſttumental in ſuppreſſing. Cliſthenes finding his 
Party too weak to carry it with a high Hand, 
fell in with the People, and from an Invader 


* 


of their Liberties, ſet up for a Patriot. To 
this end he chang'd the Names of the Tribes, 
encreaſing the Number from four to ten; and 
added an hundred to the Council of four hun- 
dared, ordering fifty to be choſen annually out 
of each Tribe. But his moſt popular Act was 
the Oſtraciſin; which by ſome is carry'd as 
high as Theſeus, but more generally granted to 
have been- introduc'd about this time, and 
aſcrib'd to Cliſthenes as the Author, who is alſo 


recorded as the firſt Example of his own _ 
| .. 8 
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| The manner of performing -it was, that every 


Citizen not under ſixty Years old ſhould give 
in a Name written upon a Me or O/ter-/hell, 
(from whence it had its Name ) and he, upon 


whom the Majority fell, was pronounc'd ba- 


niſh'd for ten Years. The Pretence of this 
Inſtitution was not to puniſh thoſe as Offenders, 


' who had deſery'd well of the State, but only to 


blunt the Edge of Envy by removing the Ob- 
jet; and for this reaſon their Eſtates were pre- 
ſery'd intire for them 'till their Return, But 
the real Deſign was to take off all ſuch as for 
Reputation, Quality, Riches, or Eloquence 
were eſteem'd above the common Level: Which 
was 2 barbarous Diſcouragement to all ſorts of 
Merit and Ambition, ws yet judg'd neceſſary 


ina State, where all were to be of equal Credit 


and Authority. And therefore it obtain'd not 
only in Athens, but alſo in Argos, Megara, 
Miletus, and Syracuſe, tho* under different 
Names, and with ſeveral Reſtrictions. The 
laſt who ſuffer'd this way, was Hyperbolus 
an idle raſcally Fellow, who made it his Buſi- 
neſs to furniſh Scandal for the Stage, and was 
made uſe of by the People, as a neceſſary Tool 


to aſperſe Men of Intereſt and Reputation. It 


happen' d that Alcibiades, Nicias, and Phæax 
being of different Factions, and bearing a great 


Sway. in the State, lay open to the Envy of 
the inferior Citizens; who therefore would 


have one of them baniſh'd,' „Which they ha- 
ving notice of, united their Parties, and turn'd 
the Oftraciſm upon Hyperbolus, who had ſet the 
People againſt em. But this was thought ſuch 
a Contempt put upon the Thing, that upon his 
Account it was laid aſide. ee being by 
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theſe Methods over-power'd at home, betook 
himſelf to Cleomenes the Spartan King, with 
whom he had contacted an Intimacy during the 
War with Hippias. He eſpous'd his Quarrel, 
and having got Cliſthenes, and the Heads of his 
= Party baniſh'd the City, march'd thither with 
= an Army, and expell'd ſeven hundred Families 
1 more of thole, who were moſt likely to make 
1 head againſt him, but did it under a Pretence 
I of their not having expiated the Death of y. 
1 ton. His next Attempt was to diſſolve the 
| Senate, and commit the Adminiſtration to three 
| hundred of Iſagoras's Faction: But this being 
ſtrongly oppos d both by Senate, and People, 
he ſeiz d the Caſtle, where he ſuffer'd himfelf 
for two days to be beſieg d. On the third 1ſa- 
ik Fgoras, and Cleomenes with his Spartans had 
1 leave to depart; but the Athenians, who had 
it been aſſiſting in this Enterprize, were impri- 
1 ſon d, and put to Death. After which C 
fthenes with the ſeven hundred Families was re- 
call d; who finding it not ſafe to make any fur- 
ther Attempts upon the Liberty of Athens, re- 

ſtor d the Democracy, as ſettled by Solon. 
the Athe- But the Athenians knowing how they had 
nians ſeek incens d the Lacedæmonians, thought it neceſſs 
Alliance ry to be upon their Guard, and therefore ſent 
"Hh Fer- to enter into Alliance with the Perſſan, who 
: made that a Pretence to demand of *em Earth 
and Mater, the uſual Tokens of Homage and 
Subjection, by ghich was yielded up the So- 
vereignty and Propriety of all included in thoſe 
Elements. The Ambaſſadors finding they 
would nat treat with them upon any other 
Terms, conſented to it, but were mightily 
blam'd at their Return, as having acted Rey 
elo 
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below the Dignity of the State: And indeed 

this ſervile Compliance may be conſidet'd as 

one remote Cauſe of the Per/ian Deſcent. | 
Cleomenes in the mean while was levying 

Forces to make another Attempt in behalf of 

ſſagoras; with which he march'd into Attica, 

having contracted with the Beorians and Chal. | 

cidians of Enbea to ſecond his Attack in other | 

Places at the ſame time. The Athenians thus 

diſtreſs'd on all Sides, choſe firſt to meet the 

Peloponneſians lying in Elex/is; and juſt as they 

were making up to them, the Corinthians moy'd. 

with the Injuſtice of their Cauſe drew off, 

and were ſeconded by Demaratus the other Spar- 

tan King, The reſt following their Example, 

the whole Army was diſpers'd without any | 

Action. But the Athenians reek'd their Re- | 

venge upon the Bæotiaus, killing and taking A 

many of em Priſoners; and paſſing over the g 

ſme Day into Eubæa, did the like by the Chal- | 

ridians.T he Thebans in this Extremity contracted | 

a League with ÆAgina, a {mall Iſland, but ve- | 

ry rich, powerful at Sea, and a profeſs'd Ene- 

my to Athens. While the eEginetans were in- 

feſting the Coaſts of Attica, the Lacedemonians 


cook this Opportunity to renew their Quarrel 
who with the Aehenians, whom, ſince the Recove- 
ai ty of their Liberty had put em into a flouriſh» 


and ing Condition, they began to look upon as Ri- 
So- vals. The beſt way of reducing em, they 
hoſe thought would be to place a Tyrant over them; 
they and finding they could do no good with Iſago- 

ras, they ſent for Hippias, with a Deſign to re- 
tily nſtate him: But debating the Matter among 
\uch their Confederates, it was violently oppos'd, 
low I Particularly by So/icles a Corinthian, who in- 

e 2 veighing 
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veighing againſt this, and all other Sorts of Ty. al 

ranny, nothing more was done in it. So that tt 

Hippias return d into Alia; and having got an 2 

Intereſt in the Perſian Court, made it his Buſi- 1 

neſs to incenſe them againſt Athens, in hopes b ch 

their Aſſiſtance to be reſtor'd: And he fo far qt 

| The Prevail'd, that when the Athenians ſent to vin- a 
Grounds of dicate their Proceedings, telling em, That H JÞ- St1 
= Perſian pias, as being an Exile, ought not to have an T 
* Credit, or Conntenance among them, the Anſwer eſt 
they receiv'd, was, That if they would be ſafe, th 


they muſt admit Hippias. Athens having ſo 
lately thrown off the Yoke, had too lively a 
Senſe of her paſt Calamities, to accept the Con- 
dition, and reſoly'd rather to ſuffer the laſt Ex- 
tremity, than open her Gates again to a Ty- 
rant. Which Refuſal is to be conſider'd as a 
principal Circumſtance in the Quarrel between 
Greece and Perſia. | 


TheAﬀfairs II. But to ſet theſe Affairs in a clear Light, 
of the Leſ- . 

fer Af, We muſt begin our Account of 'em in Ionia, 

where the War was kindled, and from whence 

it ſpread in its Progreſs, and was never through- 

Ty extinguiſh'd, but in the intire Subverſion of 

the Perſian Monarchy, The Jonians with ihe 

 eEolians, Carians, and others ſtretching along 

the Sea-Coaſt of the Lower Alia, came to form 

a very conſiderable Body of Men, aid went un- 

der the general Name of the Aſiatick Grecians, 

being govern'd chicfly by their own Laws, with 

a full Enjoyment of their Liberty for about 

five hu»dred Years from their firſt ſettling in 

thoſe Parts. After which they were over- 

topp'd by the Growth of Lydia, and made Tri- 

butary to Creſ#;, who ſubdu'd 'em; till = 

ia 
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dia it ſelf ſoon after falling into the Hands of 
the Perſian, they were alſo aſſign'd over with it, 
25 a Part of the Lydian Territory, having Go- 
yernors plac'd over their ſeveral Cities, whom 
they call'd their Tyrants. But as an half-con- 
quer'd People, they were ready upon all Oc- 
caſions to rebel, and made ſeveral unſucceſsful 
Struggles both in Qruss time, and after him: 
The Jonians particularly, who bore the great- 
eſt Sway among 'em, and made as remarkable a 
Figure as any of the Grecian Colonies, could 
not. brook this being ſh:fred about from one to 
another, and A Ip let no Advantage 1lip, 
which they could hope to improve into the 
Recovery of their Liberty. 
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That which favour'd their Deſigns at this parius hi- 
time, was an Expedition of Darius Hyſtaſpes Scythian 
the Perſian King, againſt rhe Scythians: In or- Expedi 
der to which he had laid a Bridge over the FANG 


Iſter, and tranſported a numerous Army, fea- 


ving the /onians, and their Neighbours at the 
Bridge, to ſecure his Retreat, and aſſiſt him 
with their Shipping. Whilſt Darius was ad- 
vanc'd into the Country, the Jonians firrding 
him, and his whole Army at their Diſpoſal, 


fell into a Debate, whether they ſhould exe- 


cute their Charge, or by breaking down the 
Bridge, leave them to the Fury of the Enemy. 
Beſides their own Inclinations for the latter, 
the Scythians perſuaded 'em to return home; 
aſſuring em, that Darius would never more be 
In a Capacity of doing 'em Good or Harm. 
But the chief Encourager of this Motion, was 
the famous Miltiades an Athenian, deſcended 
from Codrus, whoſe Anceſtors had retir'd du- 
ning the Tyranny of Piſiſtratus, and left him 

N 3 2t 
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at this time in the Government of the Thracian 


Cherſoneſus, He repreſented the Eaſineſs, and 
Conſequence of ſuch an Action, telling 'em, 
This was their time to free themſelves from the 
Perſian Toke. And they had certainly follow'd 
his Advice, if Hiſtiæus, Tyrant of Miletus a 
principal City of Ionia, had not ſtrongly oppo- 
ſed it, urging to the other Tyrants, That their 
Power was too precarious to ſubſiſt of it ſelf, un- 
leſs ſupported by the King their Maſter ; and that 
therefore their. Safety depended intirely upon his, 
Which Argument ſway'd ſo much with 'em 
that the Project fell; and Darius being obligd 
to retire out of Scythia, they conducted him 
ſafe into Aa. Who, that he might make up 
in one Country, the Loſſes he ſuſtain'd in ano- 
ther, left Megabyxus in Europe with eighty 
thouſand Men to reduce Thrace, and other Mx 
ritime Places; after which he thought Mace- 
don would fall of Courſe. This General ſoon 
executed the King's Order; and then diſpatch'd 
ſeven principal Men of the Army to Amyntas 
King of Macedon, to demand Earth and Wa 
ter. Who rs his own Strength, not on- 
ly comply'd with their Demands, but gave'em 
a ſplendid Entertainment, in the heighth of 


which, when they were heated with Wine, 


they deſir d Amyntas to crown ſo magnificent 
a Feaſt with the uſual Freedoms of Gallantry, 
and that as an Earneſt of their being Welcome, 
the Wives and Daughters of the Macedonian 
might be admitted into the Company. No 
ſooner were the Ladies come into the Room, 
but the Per/ians behav'd themſelves with great 


Immodeſty towards them: Upon which A. 


lexander, Amyntars Son, deſir'd his Father in 
| TEM * regard 


unde 
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regard of his Age and Gravity to retire, and 
lea e him to keep em within Bounds, or elſe 
to chaſtiſe their Inſolence. Accordingly he 
takes the Women out of the Room, under Pre- 
tence of dreſſing em up to appear more agree- 


_ able, and in their ſtead brings in the ſame Num- 


ber of young Men in Female Apparel with 
Daggers under their Cloaths; who watching 
their Opportunity, when, the Strangers began 
to be free with *em, ſtabb'd every Man of 'em 
with their Retinue. Megabyxus hearing no- 
thing of his Meſſengers, ſent Bubares with part 
of the Army to make a ſtrict Enquiry into the 
Buſineſs : But he was taken off by Marriage 
with Alexanders Siſter, and fo the Matter fell. 
The next Year Otanes being ſent as Succeſſor 
to Megabyz.us, reduc'd the Cities Chalcedon 
and Byzantium, with the Ifland Lemnos, and 
other places of leſs Note. Darius himſelf was 
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now retir'd to Suſa, and with him Hiſtiaus; Hiſtiæus, 


who being of a working Head, and reſtleſs Spi- 
rit, and preſuming upon his Service at the fer, 
the King did not think it ſafe to leave him be- 
hind; and therefore took him by fair Means, 
under a Pretence of uſing him as his Coun- 
ſellor and Companion. But Hiſtiæus ſaw too 
far into his Deſigns, to be eaſie under this 
Change, which he look'd upon but as a more 
ſpecious ſort of Impriſonment; and therefore 
made it his Buſineſs to excite the /onians to re- 
bel, in hopes that for his Intereſt in that 
Country, he ſhould be ſent to reduce them, 
and from thence pick out ſome Opportunity of 
ſetting up for himſelf. 


and Ari- 


To this end he ſent ſecret Inſtructions to ſtagoras 
Ariſtagoras his Deputy at Miletus, who was excite a 


N 4 eaſily 


Rebellion. 
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A. M. eaſily tempted to that which he was going to tap 
3502. undertake of himſelf, For having propos'd to as 


Ohm. 69. Darius the Conqueſt of the Cyclades Iflands in ſec 
the Agean Sea, and miſcarry d in his firſt At. bel 


tempt upon Naxos, he thought of encouraging in 
the /onians to revolt, as a means to ſecure hi get 
Intereſt in thoſe Parts, and prevent his being dr 
call'd to Account for Miſmanagement. His firſt Pu 
Step was to 3 is own Tyranny; where. ſel 
by having ſufhciently oblig'd the A13le/ians, tie 
they aſſiſted him in procuring the ſame Liber pet 


ty for the other Cities: By which plauſible Wh 

Methods he ſoon had the whole Country at Pe 

his Command. And to ſtrengthen himſelf by the 

Sea, he ſurpriz d the Perſian Fleet, of which we 

he was lately Admiral in the Enterpriſe of on 

Naxos. . But not having any ſufficient Force tak 

to oppoſe to the whole Perſian Army, wi:ich 

he knew would ſoon be upon him, he went to 

Sparta; where he ſect forth the Riches of Aſa, 

with the Weakneſs of the Inhabitants, in hopes 

to engage Cleomenes to join with him in th: 

Conqueſt of Perſia, But not prevailing, he 

went from thence to Athens, where he usd 

the ſame Arguments, adding, that the A7ile/ians 

as an Athenian Colony, might very rcafonably 

expect their Aſſiſtauce. 

Ardengage The Athenians had at this time met with 

the ath ſuch very rough Treatment from the Per/iat 

nians in in the Buſineſs of Hippias, that they readily 

the Ruar- embrac'd this Opportunity of ſhewing their 
rel. | Wars © 5 

| Reſertment; and accordingly mann'd out 

twenty Ships, to which the Eretrians of Ex 

bea added five more. Ariſtagoras with thele 

joint Forces fell upon the Perſian Frontiers, and 

ſurpriz d Sardis, the Capital City of Lydia. Ar 


raphernt', 
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mit to the Perſian Yoke in a Year after they 


- Succeſs of this Battel made to their Ships, 


taphernes, Brother to Darius, who reſided here 
as Vice-Roy of Lydia and /onia, was glad to 
ſecure himſelf in the Caſtle, from 'whence he 
beheld the Citizens ſlaughter'd, and the Town 
in Flames. The Perſians and Lydians at laſt 
getting into a Body, charg'd the Enemy, and 
drove em to the Sea- ſide, killing many in the 
Purſuit, and forcing the reſt to ſhelter them- 
ſelves in Epheſus, and other neighbouring Ci- 
ties. The Athenians could by no means be 
perſuaded to rally after this Defeat ; ſo that 
what they had done, ſerv'd only to incenſe the 
Perſian, without any Honour, or Advantage to 
themſelves. But the Jonians knowing they 
were gone too far to retreat, reſoly'd to puſh 
on their Fortunes without them : And having 
taken Byzantium with other Towns upon the 
Helleſpont, drew over Cyprus with a great part | 
of Caria into their Alliance. But a ſudden "Al 
Stop was put to their Progreſs by a ſharp Con- 
flict at Cyprus, wherein the two Generals Ar- 
tybius the Perſian, and Oneſilas the Cyprian, who 
encourag'd the Revolt of that Iſland, were 
kill'd. By Sea the Ionians had ſome Advan- | 

tage; but the Cyprians were fo intirely routed 1 
by Land, that they were forc'd again to ſub- 1 


had thrown it off. The Jonians upon the ill 


leaving the Perſians in a Condition to act offen- 5 - 406 
ſively : So that they eaſily reduc'd Caria, and "| 

moſt of the Towns upon the Helleſpont and | Y 
Propontis, with Claxomenæ in Ionia, and Cumæ 8 1 '| ö 
in efZolia, Whereupon Ariſtagoras fled to a,ina wr 
Thrace, and being oppos'd by the Inhabitants, ras 12 | 
was cut off with all his Forces. 


Hiſtiens | | 
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Hiftiens finding things grown to a head, 
thought it time to ſtir: And tho' Darius ſu. 


ſpected him, he ſtill carry'd it fair with him, ng 
and truſted him with a Commiſſion to go and of t 
pacifie the Troubles in /ozia., But when he lone 
came to Sardis, Artaphernes could not forbey fins 
taxing him as the Incendiary, telling him plain. Abi 
ly, That the Shoe, which Ariſtagoras had put e, Ml 1d 

vas of his making. So that finding himſelf Wl . b 
detected, he knew not where to fix, but kept in the 

continual Motion from one Place to another, Prif 
in hopes to pick up Strength enough to carry Suſa 
on his Deſigns by open Force, But he who PR: 
had acted on both Sides, was not eaſily truſted wail 
by either; neither would his old Friends the Eve 
Mileſians admit him into their City, tho? they bien 
had at this time need enough of his Aſſiſtance, fore 
For the War being pretty well over in other * 
Parts, was carry'd on with the greater Vigour 2 
in Jonia; and the chief of the Perſian Forces ſom 
were employ'd againſt Miletus. The Mile. Har 
fans had no Land Army to oppoſe em: But Bod 
by the Aſſiſtance of their Neighbours, parti- him 
cularly the Chiaus, Lesbians, and Samians, they pher 
furniſh'd out a Fleet of between three and four and 
hundred Sail. The Perſian Navy conſiſted irot 
chi fly of Plæniciant, pri ans, 23 Optiaus and fin 


Eliciaus; and tho they had the Superiority by 
almoſt double the Number of Veſſels, they h 
thought it more adviſeable to treat with the ſe- had 
veral Tyrants, whom Ariſtagoras had depos'd, "> 
to draw off their Citizens, than to hazard an of 
Engagement. While they were managing this 
Affair, the Samiam concluded it would be to 
no purpoſe to incur the Anger of the Perſian, thi 
who if he were defeated now, could ſoon ſend 153 
| 1 5 
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a Fleet five times as big; and therefore were 
the firſt, who went off. The. Confederacy be- 
ing once broke, the Lesbians with a great part 
of the Ioniaus follow'd ; So that the Chians a- 
lone ſtood to it, and were worſted. The Per- 
ſuus having carry d their Point at Sea, leſt the 
Mileſians nothing but their Walls to truſt to; 
and it was not long before the City was cloſc- Miletus 
ly block'd up, taken, and plunder d, part of talen. 
the Citizens being ſlain, and the reſt carry'd 
Priſoners with their Wives and Children to 
Suſa, The Fate of this City did in a manner 
put an end to the War. But Hiſtiæus, who only 
waited to form his meaſures according to the 
Event of this Siege, by the help of ſome Leſ<- 
bians eaſily ſubdu'd Mios, which was juſt be- 
fore drain d and weaken'd : And having pick'd 
up more ſcatter'd Remains of the Jonians and 
Aolians, paſs d from thence into MAyſia upon 


: ſome greater Expedition. But falling in with 
\ Harpagus, who lay there with a conſiderable 
Body of Per/ians, loſt moſt of his Men, was 


himſelf taken Priſoner, 'and carry'd to Arta- 
phernes, who immediately nail'd him to a Croſs, |, 
and ſent his Head to Darius; who was ſo far 
7 from being pleas'd with the Preſent, that he 
gave it honourable Interment, and lamented 
; him, as one who had deſerv'd well of him, and 
his Country. Thus the Ionian Rebellion, which The Ioni- 
; had continu'd fix Years from its firſt break- an Rebel- 
ing out under Ariſtagoras, was by the Death — 
of Hiſtieus, and the Fall of Miletus intirely ! 1 M 
ſuppreſs'd. For the Iflands, and the Cities on 40g. 
the Continent fell in of courſe, when there was 1 y 0 
no Body leſt to head them: And this was the it 
third time the Jonians were ſorc'd to W 
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188 The Grecian Hiffory. Book 11, 
the Yoke, firſt under the Indians, and twice 
under the Perſians. 


III. Darius, whilſt he was ſettling the Tri. 
bute, and ſecuring his Conqueſts, caſt his 
thoughts upon Europe, and made ſeveral At 


i0 
tempts on that Side with various Succeſs: 80 I 
that the End of this War was in effect but the yeng 
Beginning of that long Train of Evils, which time 
he brought upon himſelf, and his Succcſſors, Res 
Two Years after the taking of Miletus, he have 
withdrew the Commiſſions of his late Captains, prine 
Mardoni- and ſent in their room Mardonius, who had mar- dr 
as. ry'd his Daughter, with a good ſufficient Fleet but 
| and Army, He went firſt into Jauia; where rance 
to keep the Inhabitgnts firm to the Perſian In- rage 
tereſt, he diffolv'd all the Tyrannies, and re- they 
Ror'd the Democracy. His next Expedition was Ship 
with his Fleet againſt Thaſos, a rich Iſland o- king 
ver againſt Thrace, the Land Forces being em- il 5 
ploy d at the ſame time in reducing the other To: 
Parts of Macedon, which had not yet declard to a 
for his Maſter. Having been thus far ſucceſs ly m 
ful, he coaſted along by Mount Athos, where but 
His fait. he met with ſuch a violent Storm, that he loſt proc 
% be. three ha indred of his Veſfels, and in em above prine 
mo twenty thouſand Men. It happen'd juſt after, the \ 
that the Foot being quarter'd in Macedon, the Gres 
Brygi, a People of Thrace, fell upon em by Rei 
Night, kill'd many, and wounded Mardonin. ing | 
And tho' he ſoon rally'd, and ſubdu d 'em, he moce 
durſt not purſue his Conqueſts, but return d try. 
home with his ſhatter'd Fleet, and the Remains Ir 
of his Army. 1 he f 
| Theſe Succeſſes did fo little anſwer the Loſs fecte 
ef ſo many Ships and Men, that they fervd WW Wat 


rather 
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rather to incenſe, than ſatisfie Darius, and 
made him reſolve to ſend Force enough the 


next Year to do the Buſineſs effectually. He 
began now to declare himſelf obſtinately bent 


upon the Conqueſt of Greece; to which Refo- The more 
immediate 


Grounds of 
' b the Perſian 
venge upon the Athenians, and order'd one every Mar. 


lution many Circumſtances concurr'd. Ever 
ſince the burning of Sardis he had vow'd Re- 


time he ſate down to Table, to cry out, Sir, Re- 
member the Athenians. He could much eaſter 
have pardon'd the Ionians, tho they were the 
principal Aggreſſors, as not thinking they would 
have dar'd to attempt any thing againſt him, 
but at the Inſtigation of thoſe, whoſe Igno- 
rance, or Contempt of his Power might encou- 
rage em to provoke him. As for the Iſlanders, 
they had furniſh'd out a great Number of 
Ships againſt him: And the Pretence of ma- 


king it a national Quarrel, was, that they had 


all in general given his Rebels free Harbour. 
To add to which, Hippias was always at hand 
to aggravate theſe Matters, that being the on- 


ly means left him to recover his Tyranny, Not 


but the Buſineſs was likely enough to have 
proceeded without him. For the Noiſe the 
principal States of Greece began now to make in 
the World, could not but alarm the Perſian 
Greatneſs: And Darius in the beginning of his 
Reign ſeem'd reſolv'd to cruſh em, by ſend- 
ing ſeveral as Spies under the Conduct of De- 
mocedes, to take an exact Survey of the Coun- 

try. | | | 
In order therefore to this intended Invaſion, 
be firſt try'd how the ſeveral Cities ſtood af- 
feted, ſending to em all to demand Earth and 
Water; but at the ſame time gave Orders E 
the 
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the Cities upon the Sea-coaſts. to build long 


Ships, and flat-bottom'd Boats, for the Tran. 
ſportation of Horſe. The Lacedemonians, and 


Athenians, threw the Meſſengers into deep Pits, 
telling em, There as Earth and Water to car. 


ry to their Maſter. 


tage. 


He who advis'd this, was 
ſaid to be Miltiades; who beſides his being an 
Athenian, had a perſonal Pique againſt the 


Perſiaus, for forcing him from his Government 


of the Cherſoneſus, when they had invaded the 
Thracian Territories. The e/£ginetans with 
ſome other Iſlands comply'd ; ad were there- 
upon accus'd by the Athenians, as having be. 
tray'd the Liberty of their Country, only for 
an Opportunity of fighting them to Advan- 
The Matter was heard, and reſented at 


Sparta; and Cleomenes went immediately to 
eEgina to punith the Heads of the Revolt: 


SomeCom- But he had at that time a Difference with his 
znot ions at 
Sparta. 


Collegue Demaratus, who under- hand defeated 
his Deſigns. Cleomenes to be reveng'd of him, at 
his Return us'd his utmoſt Efforts to get him 
depos'd; and the Pretence was his being ille- 
gitimate. It ſeems Ariſton, the Father of De- 
maratus, having no Children by two Wives, 


| took a third, who was already marry'd to one 


of his Friends, which was allowable according 
to Lycurgus's Laws: And having this Son by 
her in ſeven Months after Marriage, he ſwore 
it was none of his. But for fear the Line of 


Procles ſhould fail, the State took no notice of 


it, and he own'd the Child, leaving him Suc- 


ceſſor to his Crown and Virtues, he being no- 
ted as the firſt Spartan King, who conquer d 
in the Olympick Games. But upon this Con- 


teſt between the two Kings, the old » 
| 0 
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of Baſtardy was trump'd up, and the Oracle 
was to decide it. The Pythia being corrupted 
by Cleomenes, gave it againſt Demaratus : So 
that this, and his former Retreat out of Attica, 
which was the Grounds of the Quarrel, being 
objected againſt him, he was dethron'd, and 
ſucceeded by his Kinſman Leutychides. Dema- 
7atns, tho? he expreſs'd a Love for his Country, 
went over to the Perſian; by whom he was 
eaſily receiv'd at this J uncture, and entertain'd 


with all the Honour due to his Character. As 


for Cleomenes, he was ſoon after detected; and 
being ſtruck with Remorſe for the Injuſtice he 
had done his Collegue, in a fit of a Phrenz 
tip d up his own Belly. Nor did it fare muc 
better with Leutychides, who afterwards provd 
Traitor to his Country, and being convicted 
of Bribery, dy'd in Exile. | 

But he with Cleomenes had firſt taken ten of 
the principal Men of Ægina, and left em as 
Hoſtages at Athens. Which the Æginetans The Way 
having often complain'd of, and receiv'd no Re- with Ægi- 
dreſs, intercepted a Ship going to Delos, (ac- na- 
cording to a yearly Cuſtom obſery'd ever ſince 
Theſens's time) and in it the principal Men of 
Athens, whom, by way of Repriſal, they made 
priſoners. Which ſo incens'd the Athenians, 
that: they mann'd out —_— Gallies, and a- 
greed at the ſame time to have the City of 
gina betray'd to em: But the Fleet coming 
up too late to ſecond the Attempt by Land, 
that Deſign miſcarry d. However the Flects 
engag d, and the Æginetans were worſted: But 
being reinforc'd, they ventur'd another Battel, 
and got the better. This War ſeems to have 
been of a longer Continuance, tho we — 

ict le 
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little Light into the Particulars: But we may 


obſerve in general, that theſe civil Diſcord, 
which ſeem'd to favour the Deſigns of the 


common Enemy, did in a great meaſure pro. | 


cure the Safety of Greece, by putting the Ath. 
nians upon the Study of Sea-Affairs, and by 
that means preparing them for the Perſian. So 
that they eaſily wreſted the Sovereignty of the 
Seas from the Iſlanders, and particularly the 


Aginetans, who had held it twenty Years ; 


and that at a time when the Eyes and Hopes 
of all Greece were upon them, and when they 
could have done very little without it. 


IV. Whilſt the Athenians were engag' d in 
this War, Darius proſecuted his Deſigns upon 
Greece: And having levy'd an Army of a 
hundred thouſand Foot according to the loy- 
eſt Computation, (for Juſtin reckons 11x times 
as many) and ten thouſand Horſe, gave the 


chief Command to Datis a Mede, in the room 


of Mardonius, under whom the Fleet had mif- 


_- - carry's, appointing Artaphernes his Brother's 


Son, and Hippias as his Aſſiſtants, and giving 


them an expreſs Command to bring the Athi. 


. nians and Eretrians Priſoners to him, and to 


lay waſte their Country. Accordingly they 


embark'd in ſix hundred Gallies, beſides Tran- 


ſports for the Horſe : And directly croſſing the 
Agean Sea, Ppoſleſs'd ' themſelves of Samo, 
Naxos, Delos, and the reſt of the Cyclades to 
ſecure their Paſſage. From thence they fail'd 
to Exubea; where the Eretrians, tho? the Athe- 
niaus had lent em four thouſand Men, thought 
it more adviſeable to ſend em home, and keep 
within their Walls, than to offer Battel to ſuch 

unequal 
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| unequal Numbers. For ſix Days the Perfians Eretria 


attempted to ſtorm the City, and were repulſed n. 
with Loſs; but on the ſeventh it being betray d 
into their Hands, they enter'd, plunder'd and 

* burnt it, From thence Hippias conducted them 
into Attica; and they encamp'd in the Plains of 
Marathon ten Miles diſtant from Athens. The 
Athenians having notice of their March, and be- 
ing ſenſible of the Diſproport ion, diſpatch d Meſ- 


ſengers to Sparta for their ſpeedy Aſſiſtance; 
and in the mean time choſe ten of their Citizens 


ſkem'd very willing to aſſiſt em; but being to 
be detain'd four Days upon a religious Ac- 
count, it was debated among the Athenians, 
Whether they ſhonld wait for 4 Summons from 
the Enemy, as the Eretrians did, within their 
Walls, or go out to meet em. Miltiades earneſt- 
I preſs'd the latter, and with much Difficulty 
Freyxaibd. Accordingly they took the Field 
Vith only nine thouſand of their own Men, 
"and one thouſand Plateans. Each Captain aſ- 
hen'd his Day of Command to Miltiades, who 
had by this means the whole Management of 
the Battel. He choſe to put the Iſſue of it up- 


en. " 
UML LLLLLLLAL 


—' 111 


on with ſuch Fury and Precipitation, that the 
| Perfjans thought they were rather to be laugh d 
at as Madmen, than dreaded as Enemies. But 
being ingaged, and conſidering their All was at 
ae, that therefore they muſt either die, or 
conquer, Deſpair added to their natural Cou- 
ky and they held the Victory long in Su- 
Peace. And tho' the main Battel was forc'd 
7a to 45 way to the. Perſian Numbers, both the 
(Albenian Wings * which gave 8 an 
* | | . 


— — EE DEENns 


— 


to command their Forces. The Lacæd emonian 


on his own Day; and having diſpos'd the Ar- of Mara- 
my into two Wings, and a main Body, led em thon. 5 


The Battel 


\ 


3514. 
Olym. 72. 3 
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Opportunity of relieving the reſt. Which they 
did ſo effectually, that tho there was ten to 
one againſt *em, they ſoon diſorder d and routed 
the Encmy, and gain'd a Victory, which had 
more of Truth in it, than Probability. For 
they purſu'd 'em to their very Ships, ſeveral 
of which they took: And as an Inſtance of the 
Obſtinacy, with which the Grecians fought, 
oo irs held a Gally full of Perſians with his 
17 Hand, to keep it from putting off from 
Shore; which was no ſooner lopp'd off, but he 
ſeiz d it with his left, and loſing that too, he 
fix d his Teeth in it, and expir'd. As to the 
Number of the Slain, Herodotus reckons fix 
thouſand four hundred Perſiaus, and but one 
hundred ninety two of the Grecians; among 
whom were few Officers of Note, but Call 
machus, who commanded the Right Wing, 
Hippias is thought to have fell in this Battel; 
tho' Suidas fays he eſcap'd, and dy'd miſers 
bly in Lemnos. | | 

The Perſians immediately retird into ſu, 
having nothing to cover their Diſgrace but 
their Priſoners, whom they took in Eretria, 
Theſe. were preſented to Darius at Suſa, and 
ſettled near the Tigris upon much better Terms 
than they could expect: So that they, and theit 
Poſterity flouriſh'd in a Body for ſeveral Ages 
and retain'd their Language. Two thouſand of 
the Spartans, (whoſe Laws would not permit 
em to ſtir 'till the full of the Moon) came at 
Jaſt into the Field: But the Action being over, 
they ſerv'd only to teſtifie, and extol the Bra: 
very of their Countrymen, Among whom 
Themiſtocles, tho? very young, did enough to 


figralize himſelf, and gave an early Promiſe of 


what might one Day be expected from * 
EY 3 11 POT ut 
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But the chief Honour of the Day was juſtly 
aſcrib'd to the Valour and Conduct of AMilti- 


ades; whoſe Reward, when he return'd to A. 


thens, was only to have the Battel of Marathon 
painted im the publick Buildings, with himſelf 
at the Head of the ten Captains, gtving his 
Directions. 5 
Notwithſtanding the general Conſternation 


occaſion d by this War, Philoſophy receiv'd 


daily Improvement from the Succeſſors of 
Thales and Pythagoras. ane, Poetry had ſtill 
her Votaries: Among who 


Precepts and Sentences of Morality, which the 
latter of them is ſaid to have ſtole from the 
Writings of the Siby/s. About the ſame Period 


dy'd Anacreon of Teos in Ionia; a Man of Eaſe Anacreon. 
and Pleaſure, dividing all his Hours betwixt 


Wine, Love and Poetry. He was ſo profeſsd 
an Enemy to the common Buſineſs, and Cares 
of Life, that when Polycrates of Samos, with 
whom he was highly in favour, had made him 
a Preſent of five Talents, he could not ſleep in 
two Nights after: Upon which he carry'd back 
the Treaſure, and told his Patron, That hows 
ever conſiderable the Sum might be, it was not an 
equal Price for the Trouble of keeping it. He 
writ with the ſame unconcern'd Freedom and 
Gaiety, that he liv'd; ſo that the beſt Image of 
his Manners is to be drawn from his Poems; 
where we meet with all the flowing Eaſineſs, 
and Simplicity both of Thought and Expreſſion, 
ſupported with the moſt lively, and dclicarg 
Turns of Wit and Pleaſantry. We may fancy 
his Maſe, like ſome of his Miſtreſſes, 2iry, 


looſe and negligent, not without the graccfii! 


O 2 Touche: 


were Theoonis, Theognis. 
and Phocylides ; whole Writings were chiefly Phocylides, 
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Touches of Art, but without the Appearance 
of it. He liv'd eighty five Years: And to 
make his End of a peice with his Life, he is 
ſaid to have been choak'd with a Grape: ſtone 


in his Wine. | 


„ ä 


CHAP. II. 


From the Battel of Marathon, to thy 
Retreat of Xerxes out of Greece. 


Containing the Space of 10 Tears. 


| Miltiades I- Hilſt Auilriades was in full Credit, 


ſent to cha- and Eſteem for his late Victory, the 


ftiſe the 


Iſtarids, 


State decreed him ſeventy Gallies well mann'd 
to chaſtiſe the Iſlands, which had ſided with 


the Perſian, Several of em ſubmitted ; others 


he reduc'd with Eaſe; but coming to Paros to 
demand an hundred Talents, the Inhabitants 
choſe rather to prepare for a vigorous Defence, 
than to hearken to any ſuch Propoſals: Where- 
upon he landed his Men, haraſs'd the Country, 
and block d up the City. But when the Siege 
was well advanc'd, it happen 'd, as Nepos tells 
the Story, that a Grove upon the Continent 
by ſome Accident took fire; which being ſeen 
from the Iſland in the Night, and both Sides 
taking it for a Signal, that the Perſian Fleet wa 
coming to the Relief of the Parians, Miltiadu 
fet fire to his Works, and return'd home. This 


was interpreted by his Enemies, particularly 


ALanthippus the Father of Pericles, as a volunts 


o/ 
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c ry Miſcarriage ; and he was accus'd of being 
) in League with the Perſian. He was not in a 
$ Condition to anſwer this Charge, being con- 


. fin'd to his Bed by a Fall he receiv'd at Paros, 
which Herodotus makes the Cauſe of his Re- 
treat. But his Friends, who appear'd for him, 
urg'd his many Services to the State, and bid 
'em particularly Remember Marathon; yet 
could they prevail no further, than to get the 
Sentence of Death chang'd into a Fine of fifty 
[ Talents, (which was the Charge the State had 
been at in fitting out of the Gallies) and Impri- 
ſonment, till it were paid. But whatever Pre- 
tence the Athenians made uſe of in his Condem- 
nation, tis certain their Fear ſway'd more with 
them, than his Guilt. They thought him roo 
f well practis d in Government, to lead a private 
0 Life, eſpecially after his Merit had gain d him 
Þ ſuch a Power and Intereſt, as might be improv'd 
into the Deſtruction of that Liberty, he pre- 
tended to ſupport. But this was not eaſily to His cha- 
be preſum'd of one, who had always carry'd 74#er, 
himſelf with Humility, Juſtice, and Modera- 
tion: Nor could any thing leſs than an actual 
| Attempt upon their Liberty, juſtifie the Perſe- 
„cation of a Man, to whom they ow'd their 
Lives and Fortunes, and in a great Meaſure all 
WH their future Glory. For he firſt encourag'd 
em to look the Perſian in the Face; and con- 
1: vincd them by his Example, that Numbers 
are not proof againſt Courage and Diſcipline. 
He lay ſome time under this Sentence, till the 
Bruiſe of his Thigh growing worſe, turn'd to 
rl a Gangrene, and kilPd him. After which the 254 Death. 
Athenians carry'd their Reſentment ſo far, that 
iy they would not ſuffer him to be bury'd, till 
4 O 3 his 
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his Son Cimon took the Debt upon himſelf, 
Thus fell Miltiades a Sacrifice to the groundleſs 
Jealouſie of the People; a notorious Inſtance 
of the Capriciouſneſs of Fortune, and his Coun- 
try's Ingratitude, =  : 
The Succeſs at Marathon gave ſome Years 
Reſpite to Greece; but ſo animated Darius to 
redeem his Honour by a ſecond Attempt, that 
he order'd new Levies to be made, and ſpent 
three Years in his Preparations. After which 
opt happening to Revolt, and there being 
the next Year a Conteſt among his Sons at home 
about thenominating his Succeſſor, his Thought; 
were diverted from proceeding againſt Gree 
The Death with that Vigour he intended. When at | 
_ of Darius. he came to a Reſolution, and was provided for 
both Expeditions againſt Greece and c/£gypr, he 
dy'd, leaving the Proſecution of his Deſigns to 
his Son Xerxes. | 


A. M. II. Mardonius upon his firſt Acceſſion to 
3519. the Throne, preſs'd him earneſtly to the Eurs 
Im. 73. 4 pean War, backing his Arguments with the cer- 
+: tainty of Succeſs, However this might fix his 
Ambition, he thought it of more immediate 
Conſequence to reduce AÆ pt; which with 

the Forces his Father left him, he eaſily com- 

paſs'd: And having committed it to the Go- 

vernment of his Brother Atbemenes, turn'd his 
Thoughts upon Greece, In a Council held for 

the Management of this Wai, he open'd his 
Intentions with a Speech full of Arrogance and 
Contempt, But his Uncle Artabauus preſi- 

ming upon his Age and Experience, was fo far 

from ſoothing his Vanity, that he us'd his uts 

moſt Endeavours to diſſuade him from ſo br 
f mug 
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zardous an Enterpriſe. From general Reflecti- 
ons on the Inſtability of Fortune, and the Un- 
certainty of all human Events, he deſcended 
the Particulars of his Father's Reign, alledging 
that To whatever Cauſe his ill Succeſs in Scy- 
thia might be imputed; yet the Buſineſs of Mara- 
thon had given them too freſh, and fatal an In- 
ſtance of the Grecian Bravery, to look upon them 
as 4 deſpicable People: That he ought therefore 
10 be well advis d in an Affair of ſuch Moment, 
that ſo he might at leaſt juſtifie his Conduct, tho 
he could not warrant the Succeſs, Xerxes told 


| him, His Advice was nothing but the Reſult of 
Sloth and Cowardiſe; and that his Pumſhment 


ſhould be to ſtay at home, and not ſhare in the 
Glory of that Expedition. But upon cooler 
Thoughts, he ſeem'd better reconcil'd to his Un- 
cles Opinion; and his Ambition being temper d 
with more Pride than Courage, kept him wa- 
vering, till at laſt being terrify d with Dreams, 
and Apparitions, or rather egg d on by the Sons 
of Hippias, and others, who had their ſeveral 
Intereſts to promote by this War, he reſum'd 
his firſt Reſolution, — 
Accordingly he ſent to all the Sea-Coaſts to 


provide him Shipping; and in the mean time - _— 
ration. 


drain'd his whole Dominions, with all other 
Countries, that had the leaſt Dependance on 
him, to raiſe an Army ſuitable to the Vaſtneſs 
of his Deſign; which in four Years he at laſt 
compleated, The Horſe were commanded by 


the Sons of Datis; and a ſelect Body of ten 


thouſand Foot by Hydarnes. This was call'd 
the Immortal Regiment, becauſe it was kept con- 
ſtantly ſupply'd out of the reſt. But the groſs 
of the Army was committed to Mardonius, 

O4q4 who 
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Xerxes 
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His March, 
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who having the Princes of the Blood join'd 
with him as Aſſiſtants, commanded in chief. 
The firſt general Rendezvous of the Land. 
forces was at Critalæ; from whence paſſing the 
River Hal;s, they march'd to Celane 4 City of 
Phrygia, and winter'd at Sardis. Xerxes during 
his Stay here ſent into Greece, to demand Earth 
and Mater; and the Fleet being come up to the 
Cherſoneſus, he order'd a Paſfage of a Mile 
and an half long to be cut for it behind Mount 
Athos, to avoid the Danger of Shipwrack, which 
Aardonins before had ſuffer'd by ſailing about. 
In the beginning of the Spring he quitted Sar. 


dis; and from an Eminence rais'd for that pur- 


poſe in the Plains of Abydus, took a View of his 


Whole Force oy Sea and Land : Where he could 


hot forbear teſtifying his Pride and Joy to ſec 


himſelf Lord of ſo many united Nations; but 


ſoon after fell into the other Extremes of Paſ- 
fion, and could not without Tears reflect, That 
not one of ſo many Thouſands would be alive ar 
hundred Tears after. This engag'd him in a 
melarcholy Diſcourſe with Artabanus about the 
Shortneſs and Miſeries of Life; who from thence 
took Occaſion to infinuate his Doubts, as he 
did before, about the Succeſs of this Enter- 
priſe, He urg'd the many Inconveniences he 
had to ſuffer, if not from the Enemy, at leaſt 
from the Elements themſelves; that his having 
no Port there ſufficient to ſhelter ſuch a Fleet 
upon any Accident, might prove very deſtru- 
ctive to his Shipping; and that Plague, Fs- 
mine, and Confuſion were the neceſſary Atten- 
darts of ſuch ungovernable Multitudes by Land. 
Kerxes i'd him in Anſwer, That great Action 
were neceſſarily attended with ſome proportionable 
r * et, 14 F Danger; 


near a Mile over; which being broke down by 
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Danger; and that it was impoſſible to provide for 
Accidents. So that whatever Opinion he had. 
of his Uncle's Wiſdom in other Matters, he 
thought it too deliberate for the Camp, and 
ſent him back as his Vice-Roy to S#ſa. 

In order to his Paſſage into Europe, he had 
laid a Bridge croſs the Heleſpont, where it was 


tempeſtuous Weather, he cut off the Heads of 
the Workmen, order'd the Sea it ſelf to be 
whipp'd, as tho it had rebell'd againſt its So- 
vereign, and caſt a pair of Fetters into it, in 
token of its future Subjection. After which His Paſſage 
he made two Bridges of Gallies ty'd together, n _ 
and fo well anchor'd , that they reſiſted the * 
Winds; by which means the whole Army 

paſs d over in ſeven Days and Nights. This 

ſeems to have been the firſt Inſtance of that 

which afterwards became the common Method 

of Cæſar and others, to tranſport their Armies. 

Aerxes being got into Europe, order'd the Fleet 

to fail on Weſtward, and march'd himſelf with 

the Land Forces through the Cherſoneſus, ga- 

thering ſtill more as he went; and encamp'd in 

a vaſt Plain near Doriſcus, and well water'd 

with the Rive Hebrus, where he muſter'd, and 
number'd the whole Army. But as Hiſtorians 

differ in nothing more than the Accounts of 
Armies, ſo here we may with more Eaſe col- 

k& from ſeveral Circumſtances of their Pre- 
parations, and March, that they were the great- 

eſt Army that ever apoear'd in the Field, than 

aſſign any juſt Number. According to the An Ae. 
moſt modeſt Computation, they amounted to 2 of 
at leaſt ſeven hundred thouſiand Men. Hero- 
am reckons up ſeventeen hundred thouſand 

0-8 F | N Foot, 
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Foot, and eighty thouſand Horſe; and makes 


an Acceſſion of about three hundred thouſand 
in their March. To theſe he adds above five 


hundred thouſand belonging to the Fleet, which 


conſiſted of ſomewhat above twelve hundred 
long Gallies, beſides three thouſand Tranſports, 
and Ships of Burden. So that the whole of 
the Aſian and European Forces by Sea and 
Land, he reckons at above two Millions and à 


half; and allows at leaſt an equal Number of 


Women, Eunuchs, Slaves and other Atten- 
dants. This will eaſily account for Plutarch, 
and Iſocrates, when they ſay five Millions fol- 
low'd Xerxes into Greece; and thus it might be 
affirm'd without an Hyperbole, that they drank 
up ſeveral little Rivers in their March, 


ITI. Greece in the mean while was ſuffici- 
ently alarm'd at theſe Approaches, but not ſo 
as to abandon all hopes of diverting the Storm. 
Demaratus the late Spartan King, who ſeems 
to have acted on both Sides, had from time to 
time given his Countrymen notice of Xerxes's 
Deſigns and Motions: And upon his Paſſa;.. into 
Europe, they ſummon'd a general C:uncil in 
the Iſehmus; where they ſolemn , cefolv'd to 
wave all private Quarre!s, and joua in the De- 
fence of their common Liberty, at the fame 
time publiſhing their Intentions, of putting to 
Death every tenth Man of thoſe, who went o- 
ver to the Enemy, But this did not hinder 
the greateſt part of Bœotia, and Theſſaly, with 
other petty States, which lay molt expos'd, from 
declaring for the Per/ian; eſpecially after the 
ten thouſand Men, who were ſent into Theſſaly 
under the Conduct of Euænetus the Sri 

an 
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and Themiſtocles the Athenian, were return'd, 
as not thinking themſelves able to protect them. 
The Argives alſo being ſent to in this Extre- 
mity, evaded their Aſſiſtance, by inſiſting on 
Terms, which could not be accepted: So that 
partly out of Fear, and partly out of their in- 
veterate Hatred to the Lacedemonians, they 
held ſecret Intelligence with the Enemy. Thus 
the Burden of the War lay chiefly upon the A. 
thenians, and Lacedemonians; who, when they 
found the Perſian advanc'd through Thrace and 
Macedon, reſolv d in another Council to op- 
poſe his Progteſs; and accordingly diſpatch'd 
fix thouſand Men under the Command of Leo- 
nidas the famous Spartan King, to poſſeſs the 
Streights of Thermopyle, a narrow Paſs between 
the Mountains, which divided Theſaly from 
the reſt of Greece. | | 

As to Sea Affairs, there was the ſame Diſ- 
proportion as by Land: Whereupon they had 
Recourſe to the Iſlanders, moſt of which were 
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their Allies, and Colonies. Sicily was at that 


time able to furniſh out as many Ships as all 
Greece: But her Tyrant Gelon inſiſted upon 


being declar'd Commander in chief. As for 


Crete, ſhe had her Oracles firſt to conſult: And 
the Corcyreans, tho they expreſs'd a Senſe of 
their common Danger, and hover'd about with 
ſixty Sail, it was only with a Deſign to fall in 


Vith the Conqueror. So that the chief De- 


pendance at Sea was upon Athens; whoſe late 
War with Ægina had put thoſe two States in 
a Condition of defending the reſt, This Ge- 
nius for Sea Affairs was very opportunely im- 
prov'd by Themiſtocles, who from a mean Ex- 
traction became ſo active and aſpiring, as to 

| complain 
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complain at his firſt Appearance in the World, 
That the Trophies of Miltiades Would not let him 
ſleep. He had Boldneſs enough to propoſe, and 
Courage enough to execute any thing, that 
might tend to his own, and his Country's Ho- 
nour. For an Inſtance of which, he got the 
Mony, which was rais d from the Mines, and 
ought to have been divided among the People, 
to be employ'd in Shipping: And fo, by the 
Wooden Walls, which the Oracle advis'd the A. 
thenians to truſt to, he would have nothing un- 
derſtood, but their Ships. By theſe means, 
the Athenian Fleet was encreas'd to near two 
hundred Sail; and putting to Sea with the reſt 


of the Confederates, making in all two hundred 


and eighty, ſtood over-againſt Artemiſium to- 
wards the North part of Eubæa. 

Xerxes in the mean while drew down his nu- 
merous Forces towards the Streights of Ther- 
mopylæ, but rather for Terror, and Oſtentation, 
than with thoughts of fighting. For finding 
Leonidas ready to receive him, and his Men 
unuſually gay, and unconcern'd, he ſent to let 


them know, that J F they would lay down their 


Arms, he would receive them as Friends, and 
Confederates, and beſtow upon them much richer, 
and larger Countries, than what they now poſ- 


ſeſfsd. They rejected his Offers with a be- 


coming Scorn, telling him, They ſhould have 


Occaſton for their Arms, whether as his Friends, 
or Enemies; that they deſir d no Country, but 
hat they won by their Virtue and Valour, and 


could maintain by the ſame Methods they got it. 


Upon this the Perſian addreſs'd himſelf to De- 
maratus, asking him with an Air of Pity, and 


Contempt, What it wat bis Conntrymen pro- 


pos d? 


—— 
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1d? Or, whether they could run faſter than 


his Horſes ? He told him, He would find them 
reſolꝰ d to fight it out to the laſt; and that not 
a Man of them would ſurvive his Country's Li- 
berty. Agreeable to this was the Anſwer of 
Dieneces a Spartan; who being told, That the 


Perſian Darts would darken the very Sun: So 


much the better, ſays he, for then we ſhall fight 
in the Shade. From all which one might con- 
clude, that Virtue was then going to pive 
Laws to Effeminacy, Reaſon to Inſtinct, and 
the Soul to the Body. 

Xerxes at laſt advanc'd with a Body of 
Medes, ordering thoſe, who had loſt any of their 
Relations at the Battel of Marathon, to beat the 
Enemy from this Poſt, and revenge their dead 
Friends. Accordingly they began the Onſet, 
but were repuls'd with great Loſs. Then 
mighty Numbers of raw undiſciplin'd Fellows 
march d againſt. them, of whom a prodigious 
Slavghter was made: Nor did the Immortal 
1 which was ſent to relieve them, come 
oft at a cheaper rate. The next day Aeræxes 
made a Detachment of the . of his 
Troops, with a Promiſe of large Rewards, if 
they would break in upon them, and force the 
Paſs. Upon which they made a violent Charge, 
but with no better Succeſs than before: For 
the Greciaus collected into a cloſe Body ſtood 
the Shock, and fill'd the way with Perſian Car- 
caſſes: So that being driven one upon another, 
the Confuſion, and conſequently the Slaughter 
was the greater. Thus did they keep their 
Ground for two Days; on the firſt. of which, 
Xerxes was obſerv'd to leap three times from 
his Throne, whereon he was plac'd to * in 

5 | attel?7 
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Battel: And being the next Day under the tha 
ſame Conſternation, it happen'd that Ephialtet car 
a Trachinian, deſerted from the Grecians, to ing 
ſhew him a ſecret way over a Ledge of Moun. ſur! 
tains, by which he might fall upon their Rex, bot 
Leonidas being inform d that twenty thouſand mu 
of the Enemy had logd'd themſelves on the Top fell 
of the Hills, advis'd his Companions to reti, my 


- OT eſerve themſelves for better Times, and the Int 


Friend, or Foe, and rather aſſiſted the Grecian, 


future Safety of Greece; that for his own part, of . 
he ow'd more to his Country, than to himſelf, but 
and that it was his Buſmeſs to fall in the preſen the 


Defence of it. Thus having diſmiſs'd all but tho 


three hundred Spartans, with ſome Theſpian, on 
and Thebans, in all not a thouſand Men, Cone, Bill Ac 
Fellow-Soldiers, ſays he to them, Let us Din: tho 


 Chearfully, as if we were to Sup together in the Wil wa 


other World, And indeed they could propoſe no- 


thing more than to fulfil the Oracle, which had 1 


declar'd the City, or King of Sparta muſt fall; was 


at the ſame time to let the Perſian ſee, what that 


Value they ſet upon their Liberty, and, as it try 


were, to revenge their own Deaths, before Wil $a 


they fell. Being thus animated, they ſtudyd BF tho: 
only hew to ſell their Lives as dear as they WW lou! 
could; and thinking Death to be no where Jan 
more honourably met with, than in the Ene- 
mies Camp, they took the Advantage of the 
Night, and made directly to the Royal Pavi- 
lion, where endeavouring to ſurpriſe the King, 
they broke through the whole Camp, and kill d, 
or overthrew -whatever oppos'd them. The 
darkneſs of the Night added very much to the 
Confuſion of the Enemy, inſomuch that they 
fell one upon another without Diſtinction of 


than 
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than defended themſelves. Thus did they 
carry all before them, till Day- light diſcover- 
ing the Smalneſs of their Numbers, they were 
ſurrounded by the Perſians, who galFd them 
both in Flank and Rear; and even then not fo 
much conquer'd, as tir'd with conquering, they 
fell among vaſt Heaps of the ſlaughter'd Ene- 
my, leaving behind them the Example of an 
Intrepidity never known before. The Body 
of Leonidas was found, and naild to a Croſs; 
but his Memory was ſufficiently eterniz'd by 
the Poets, and Hiſtorians of thoſe Times, who 
thought this might cafily paſs for a Victory 
on the Grecians Side, as well in reſpect of the 
Action it ſelf; wherein the Perſians loſt twenty 
thouſand Men, as of the Influence it after- 


wards had on the Affairs of Greece. 


IV. Xerxes, tho' he had clear'd this Paſſage, 
was more inclin'd to try his Fortune at Sea, 
than to proceed immediately into the Coun- 
try; eſpecially when Demarætus told him, that 
Sarta alone was able to ſend out near eight 


thouſand more ſuch Men, as thoſe whoſe Va- 


lour he had ſo lately experienc'd. The Per- 
fian Fleet was come up to Sepias, a Promon- 
tory of Magneſia, to act in Concert with 
the Land Forces; where by a Storm, which 
hſted three Days, they had loſt four hun- 
dred Men of War, beſides Tranſports, and 
Ships of Burden, with a proportionable Num- 
ber of Men, and Proviſions. To repair which 
Loſs, they order'd two hundred more to take 
2 Compaſs, and ſurpriſe the Grecians lying in 
the Streights of Exbea; which was the ſame 


Stratagem the Army made uſe of at 7hermo- 


pyie, 
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pylæ, and much about the ſame time, but with 
ar different Succeſs. For the Grecians by the 
Advice of Themiſtocles ſet fail by Night; and 
ſo by a Counter-ſurpriſe fell in with then, 
took, and ſunk thirty, and forc'd the reſt to 
Sea, where by ſtreſs of Weather they were all 
The Sea- ſunk, and ſtranded. Enrag'd at theſe Diſap- 
fight at pointments they bore down the next Day with 
Artemiſi- their whole Fleet, and drawing up in the Form 
; of an Half-Moon, made an offer of Batte|, 
which the Grecians readily accepted ; and by 
the ſingular Valour of the Athenians, who were 
juſt re- inforc'd with three and fifty Sail, main- 
tain'd the Conflict with equal Loſs on both 
Sides, till Night forc'd them into Harbour, 
But they were ſo ſhatter'd in the Engagement, 
that they were forc'd to quit this Station in 
order to refit; and eſpecially hearing that Les. 
nidas was cut off at Thermopyle, they thought 
it neceſſary to retire further into Greece. 
_  Whereupon the Perſians coming up with 
their Fleet to Artemiſium, invaded Eubæœa, and 
the Neighbouring Coaſts. Xerxes at the ſame 
time march'd through Doris, and Phocis, ha- 
raſſing the Country, and laying all waſte before 
him; and leaving a Detachment to rifle the 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi, he incamp'd with 
the reſt in Bœotia. When the Athenians found 
him advancing towards Attica, they would 
have engag*d their Confederates to make head 
apainſt him: But they declin'd it, as giving all 
for loſt without the Iſthmus, and placing their 
only Confidence in the Defence of Peloponne- 
ſos. The Athenians thus abandon'd, put on 
board their Wives, and Children, with their moſt 
valuable Goods, and tranſported them to Træ- 
| ene, 


Il 
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zene, e/Egina, and Salamis. After which Aer. Xerxes en. 
xes invaded Attica with Fire and Sword, and Athens. 


enter d Athens three Months after his Paſſage 
into Europe. Thoſe few Inhabitants who were 
left, reti d into the Cittadel, where literally 
ie eng the Oracle of the Wooden Walls, 
they fortify 


firſt Aſſault, were ſo confident of Succeſs, that 
rather than yield to any Terms, they ſuffer'd 
themſelves to be put to the Sword, the Caſtle 
taken, and the Temple of Minerva in it to be 
burnt. 8 1 8 

In this Exigency a Council was ſummon d, 
wherein after every one had propos'd what his 
Fear, and Intereſt ſuggeſted, it was reſolv'd 
to defend the Iſthmus by Sea and Land. The 
Deſign of which was chiefly to ſecure Laconia, 
and therefore eaſily aſſented to by Eurybiades 
the Spartan, who notwithſtanding the ſignal 
Services of the Athenians, was appointed Ad- 
miral of the Grecim Navy. For as Athens was 
forc'd to yield to Sparta upon other Accounts, 


ſo neither did ſhe think this a time to diſpute 


the Command at Sea. But when Themiſtocles 
found the Grecian Fleet withdrawing from Sa- 
lamis, he oppos'd it with ſo much Heat, that 
Eurybiades made an Offer of ſtriking him. Srrike 
if you will, ſays he, but hear what I ſay. He 


then told em, Their chief Dependance muſt be 


upon their Shipping; that they were now in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the narraw Seas, which would ſufficiently 


perpleꝶ the Enemy; and that the improving that 
Advantage, was of the laſt Conſequence to their 


Affairs. Againſt this it was objected, That the 


Athenians were not upon an equal Foot with. 


P the 


'd it as well as they could, with 
Boards, and Paliſadoes; and having ſtood the 
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| the Peloponneſians, whoſe Cities and Poſſeſſun, 


were yet untouch'd : But Themiſtocles told em, 
They had ſtill a City left, and that the beſt in all 
Greece, conſiſting of 10 hundred Ships, which 
Would ſerve either to re- inſtate them at home, or 
tranſport em to ſome flouriſhing Colony abroad, 
leaving thoſe, who abanden'd em firſt, 10 the 
Fury of the Enemy. The fear of loſing their 
chief Support, brought them over to his Opj. 
nion; and the Reſult of all was, that they 
ſhould prepare to receive the Perfiar in the 
Iſthmus by Land, and in the Streights of la- 
mis by Sea. | 

ALeræes in the mean while march'd down to- 
wards the Sea to act in Conjunction with his 
Fleet, which was come to Phalerus the Athe- 
nian Port: And whilſt he was concerting Mez- 
ſures with his Officers, the Grecians Hearts 2. 
gain fail'd them; and thinking it downright 
Madneſs to throw up one Country, in hopes of 


recovering another, that was intirely loſt, they 


weigh'd Anchor, in order to make directly to 


the Iſthmus. Themiſtocles finding no Arguments 


would prevail, had recourſe to Stratagem; and 
diſpatch'd Sicinus a Perſian Captive, and there- 
fore the -leſs ſuſpected, to Xerxes,: to tell him 
from the Athenian Admiral, who ſecretly e 
fpous'd his Intereſt, That the Grecians ere 


preparing for Flight; and that if he ſet upon them 


in this Confuſion, before they were diſpers d, or 
Join d by their Land- Army, he might at once dt. 
ftroy their whole Fleet. This Bait was es 
ſily ſwallow'd ; and two hundred Ships were 
immediately ſent out to block up the Streights, 


and Paſſages, till the reſt of the Fleet could 


come up. It happen'd at this Juncture, that 
F rr 2 Ariſt ide 
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Ariſtides the Son of Lyfmachus an Athenian, 
with great difficulty arriv'd at Salamis from 
Alina, and gave them a full Account of the 

Perſians Deſigus, That they were at that time 

attually hemming them in on all Sides, and that 

there was no way left, but to fight it out, This 

Ariſtides had beha d very well in the Battel of 

Marathon; which with the other good Quali- 
ties he was pofleſs'd of, caſt too great a Shade 

upon the riſing Glory of Themiſtocles. From 
hence ſprung an Emulation betwixt them, 

which was daily encreas'd by the Difference 
of their Tempers. For Ariſtides was grave, 
conſtant, ſedate, mild, open, ſincere, and gene- 
rous, and was particularly diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Name of Juſt; whereas the other was bold, 
impetuous, cunning, unſettled, enterpriſing, 
and popular, So that being naturally cut out 
for tranſplanting his Rival, he form'd a Party, 
which baniſh'd him by the Offraciſm. And 
ſo great was the Power of Factien, and the Fear 
of Tyranny at his Condemnation, that as they 
were giving in their Suffrages, an illiterate Fel- 
low comes to Ariſtides with his Shell, and de- 
fires him to write Ariſtides upon it. He ask'd 
him, If Ariſtides had ever done him any In- 
jury? Not in the leaſt, ſays he; neither do [ 
know the Man; but I am concern d to hear, 
that he goes every where by the Name of Jult. 

Ariſtides made him no Anſwer, but return'd 

his Shell with the Inſcription of his own 

Name. And at his Departure from the City, 

he only pray'd, That the Time might never come, 

hen Athens ſhould have Canſe to remember 
him. After three Years Exile he was recall'd, 
for fear of his joining with the Perſian _ 

: "0 the 
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the Invaſion of Attica. But he was fo fa 
from it, that before the Decree was paſs'd for 


his Return,” he us'd all poſſible Means to en- 
courage his Countrymen in the Defence of their 


Liberty; and afterwards gave an undoubted 
Proof of his Zeal, by contributing towards the 
Advancement of his greateſt Enemy, Themiſto. 


they us 


cles, at leaft fo far as it conduc'd to the com- 
mon Security. This generous Conduct of his 
gain d too much upon Themiſtocles, to let any 
thing of Paſſion, or Reſerve interfere with the 
Publick: So that he let him into all his De- 
ſigns and Projects, particularly this laſt of ſuf. 
fering himſelf to be ſurrounded. After which 
d their Joint-Authority with the o- 
ther Commanders to engage them to ſtay: 
Yet did they not perfectly aſſent, till a Gally 


of Tenedos, which had deſerted from the Per. 


ans, came, and confirm'd all that Ariſtides Ind 
told them. When finding no way to eſcape, 
but what they muſt make through the Enemy, 
they prepar'd for the Fight. 

They had increas'd their Fleet to three hun- 
dred and eighty Sail, beſides Tenders, and o- 
ther Veſſels, tho it yet bore no Proportion to 
that of the Perſians; who having repair'd the 


Damages, they ſuſtain'd by Shipwrack, and o- 


The Fight 
at Salamis. 


ther ways, were in as good a Condition, as at 
the firſt. Xerxes from an Eminence on Shore, 
where he was plac'd with his Secretaries about 
him, to write down the Particulars of the Acti- 
on, gave the Signal to Ariamenes the Perſian 
Admiral: And Themiſtocles having animated 
the Grecians for the Defence of all that was dear 
to them, looſed from Salamis with great Reſo- 
lution to meet him. The Phenicians, in * 


— — 
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the Enemy confided moſt, were oppos'd to the 
Athenians: And their whole Fleet being drawn 
up diſtinctly according to their ſeveral Nations, 
kept their Stations very well in the open Seas; 
but when they began to enter- the Streights, 
they gave the Grecians an Opportunity of exer- 
ting their Skill, and Diſcipline, without being 
able to uſe the only Advantage they had in their 
Numbers, The Admiral, who led the Van, 
fell in with great Fury, but was ſunk at the 
firſt Charge; which created ſuch a Terror, 
and Confuſion, that they immediately tack d 
about, and made to Sea; but were fiercely pur- 
ſud by the Grecians, who took ſome, and diſa- 
bled others, by bruſhing off their Oars, and 
ſtriking them through with the Beaks of their 
Veſſels. To add to which, the Ionians, with 
whom Themiſtocles had been tampering before 
the Engagement, took this Occaſion to draw off 
from the Line of Battel, In the other Wing 
the Conteſt was vigorous on both Sides, and 
for ſometime doubtful, till the Phenicians, and 
Cyprians being driven on Shore, the Athenians 
made head upon the reſt, who being not able 
to bear the Shock, retir'd 1n ſo great Diſorder, 
that they fell foul one of another. Thoſe 
| who kept the Sea, were purſu'd, and worſted 
by the Athenians, whilſt the Æginetaus, who 
had poſſeſs'd the Streights of Attica, intercept- 
ed others, as they were making to the Port. 
By this means the Grecians obtain'd a great and 
glorious Victory, having ſunk above two hun- 
dred of the Perſian Gallies, beſides what they 
took, and diſpers' d their whole Fleet, with the 
Loſs of only forty of their own Ships. 
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Terxes aſtoniſh'd at this Overthrow, and not 
knowing what Meaſures to take, Mardonius ac- 
coſted him in this Juncture, extenuated the 
Loſs, and laid the whole blame upon the Cowar- 
4K diſe of the Auxiliaries: But withal advis'd him 
to return ſpeedily to his Kingdom, leaſt the 
the Fame of his ill Succeſs, which generally re. 
preſents things worſe than they are, ſhould oc. 
caſion any Commotions in his Abſence. He 
engaged, If he would leave him three hundred 
thouſand choice Men, to ſubdue all Greece to 
his Glory; or if the Event prov'd otherwiſe, that 
be would take it to himſelf, without any Reflection 
upon his Maſter's Honour, This Advice was 
very well receiv'd by Xerxes, who thinking he 
had done enough to vindicate his Honour in 
the taking of Athens, which was the chief Pre- 
tence of the War, prepar'd to march home at 
the Head of his Army, leaving Part of it with 
Mardonius, not ſo much out of hopes of redu- 
cing Greece, as for fear of being purſu'd. Theſe 
were the Reſolutions in a Council held juſt af- 
ter the Fight: And the Night following the 
Fleet fer Sail in great Confuſion from Phalern: 
towards the Helleſpont; but was purſu'd by 
the Grecians, who loſing Sight of them, put 
in at Andros one of the Cyclades; where it was 
8 to break down the Bridge of Ships, and 
. hinder the Paſſage of the Land Forces, in«hopes 
of cutting them off, or forcing them to an ad- 
yantageous Peace. But Eurybiades, or, accor- 
ding to Plutarch, Ariſtides juſtly fearing, leaſt 
the Enemy, if a Retreat were deny'd him, 
might out of pure Neceſſity turn Valiant, and 
open a Way with Sword in Hand into their 
Country, 1 he could not have it upon eaſter 
. hs 1 2 „ Terms. 
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ot Terms into his own, repreſented to them, That 

ic. they were like to have Enemies enough without 

he givin themſelves the Trouble of increaſing them; 

ar aud that rather than take away that Bridge, they 

im ought, if poſſible, to lay another for them. The- 

he miſtacles gave in to this Advice, and ſent to Aer- 

Fee xes by the ſame Meſſenger he made uſe of at Sa- 

Co lamis, and under the ſame Colour of Friend- 

Je ſhip, to let him know the Grecians Deſign of in- 

ed tercepting his Paſſage, if he did not ſecure it 

10 by a ſpeedy Retreat. He no ſooner heard of 

2 it, but Feteß his Captains to take care of the 

ion Army, he haſten'd with a ſmall Retinue to the 

538 Sea, which he reach'd forty five Days after 

he the Fight; and finding the Bridge ſhatter'd by Xerxes' 
in the Winter Storms, he ſecur'd himſelf in a pri- Fig. 


vate Boat. So ſtrange, and ſudden was the Re- 
verſe of Fortune, that this haughty Monarch, 


at 1 F. 
ih whoſe Army was a Burden to the Earth, 
to: $kulk'd about without the Attendance even of 
of his Domeſticks; and he who cover'd the Ocean 
5 with his Fleet, and pretended to ſhackle the 
* Winds and Waves, was toſs'd about in a poor 
_ Fiſhing-boat, till at laſt he arriv'd in Aja! 
by The Army, which was order'd to follow him, 
put being haraſs'd, and fatigu'd with a continual | 
138 March, Famine came to compleat their Miſery, 
znd This brought a Peſtilence along with it, as 
pes Artabanus had foretold; which made ſuch a 
ad- Ravage among them, that they were attended 
-or- by another Army of Beaſts, and Birds of Prey, 
aft which ſeiz d them as they dropt; and thoſe 
im, who ſurviv'd this Mortality, came to their King 
and CS 66/4 | 
er | | 
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CHAP. II. 


Viftories of Cimon at the River 
Eurymedon. 


Containing the Space of 10 Tears. 


I. T HIS being the Fate of theſe numerous 
2 Forces, Greece had ſome little Reſpite 
to provide for her further Security, which had 
hitherto been almoſt wholly owing to Themi- 
Focles, And this was teſtify'd in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner at the Altar, where it being de- 
manded of the Officers, Who had deſerv d bei 
of his Country? Every one gave the firſt Vote 
for himſelf, and the ſecond for Themiſtocles. 
It was further confirm'd by the Lacedemonians 
carrying him with them to Sparta; where gi. 
ving the Rewards of Valour to Exrybiades, and 
of Wiſdom, and Conduct to Themiſtocles, they 
crown'd him with Olive, gave him the Prece- 
dency, preſented him with a rich Chariot, and 
conducted him with three hundred Horſe to 
the Confines of their Territories: Which ex- 
traordinary Marks of Eſteem, and coming from 
ſo ſevere, and jealous a State, made all Greece 
look upon him as the common Deliverer. When 
afterwards he appear'd at the Olympick Games, 
the Spectators were wholly taken up in extol- 
ling, gazing, and pointing at him: Which 
touch'd him fo ſenſibly, that he could 1 
f 2 os a 
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bear diſcovering his Tranſport to his Friends, 
telling 'em, That he that Day reaped the Fruit 
of all his Labours. Not that this general Ap- 
plauſe was without an Allay of Envy; particu- 
larly a Seriphian inſinuated to him, That he de- 
riv'd his Honour more from the Greatneſs, and 
Spleridor of his Country, than from his perſonal 
Merit: Tou are in the right on t, ſays Themi- 
ſtocles; for I ſhould never have Leen eftcem'd, 
if I had been of Seriphus, nor you, tho you had 
been of Athens. Themiſtocles after the Flight 
of Xerxes, ſpent ſome time in levying Contri- 
butions of the Iſlands, which had ſided with 
the Enemy. He told the Andrians, He came 
attended with twa powerful Divinitics, Perſua- 
ſion, and Neceſſity ; to which they anſwer'd, 
They had two as powerful to oppoſe to them, Po- 
verty and Impoſſibility: Whereupon he block'd 


em up for ſome time, but finding them too 


well fortify'd, was forc'd to retire. 

Mardonius in the mean while took up his 
Winter-Quarters in Theſſaly, and the Confines of 
Macedon; where having pick'd up fifty thou- 


' ſind Men, beſides the three hundred thouſand 


left him by Xerxes, he began to proſecute the 
War. But he had conceiv'd ſuch a dread of 
the Athenians, that he firſt endeavour'd to take 
them off with Promiſes not only of an honour- 


| able Peace, but of the Friendſhip of the King 


his Maſter; engaging further to rebuild their 
Temples, to give em 4 vaſt Sum of Mony, and 
conſtitute them Lords of all Greece, The La- 
cedemonians alarm'd at theſe Offers, immedi- 
ately diſpatch'd their Ambaſſadors to Athens, 
to tell em, They hop'd they had more Fuſt ice, 
and Gratitude, than to deſert thoſe, who were 
4 2 1 1 | | engag 4 
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© engaged with the Perſian purely #pon their Ac. 
count ; at leaſt that they had more Ræſpect to the 
Memory of their e thay to prove inſtry. 
mental in the vuſlaving thoſe, whom they had ſq 
gloriouſly reſt#d: And leaſt they ſhould urge 
the Neceſſiry they were reduc'd to, as forcing 
them to a mean Compliance, That they ſhould 
fend their Mi ves, aud Children to be maintain d 
at Sparta. The Anſwer the Auheniaus return'd, 
was, That they forgave their Enemies attempting 
to buy them off, ſiuce they had no Notion of any 
thing more valuable than Wealth ; but could not 
ſo eafily pardon the Lacedzmonians wercexary 
Thoughts of them, who ſeem'd to lay very litth 
Streſs upon what they had done and ſuffer d in De- 
fence of the common Liberty, when they propoid 
zo em to fight for Bread. After which Ariſti- 
des bringing back the Ambaſſadors into the 
Aſſembly, - charg'd 'em to tell the Lacedamoni. 
ans in ſhort, That all the Treaſure in the World 
was not f that Value with the People of Athens, 
as the Liberty of Greece, Then the Athenian; 
directed their Diſcourſe to Alexander King of 
Macedon, who came from Mardonius; and 
pointing to the Sun, As long as that continues 
his Counſe, ſo long, ſaid they, ſhall the Citizens 
of Athens wage War with the Perſians for that 
Country, which hath been waſted, and thoſe Ten- 
ples, which have been prophan d, and burnt by 
them. And when Alexander preſs'd them fur- 
ther, and would have interpos'd as a Mediator, 
they thank'd him for his good Intentions, but 
caution'd him as a Friend, not to attempt any 
thing more of that kind, for fear of being inſul 


red by the People, = 


* 
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Mardonius upon this peremptory Anſwer, Mardonius 


invaded Attica, and enter d the City ten Months her, A. 


8 6. 5 t . 
after Aerxes had taken it, the Inhabitants ha- thens 


ving again convey'd themſelves to Salamis, and 
other neighbouring Places, till they could be 
join'd by their Confederates. Thither he ſent 
to them a ſecond Offer of the ſame Conditi- 
ons; which they were fo far from accepting, 
that they ſton'd Lycidas a Senator, the ſame 
whom Demoſthenes calls Cyr/ilns, for only mo- 
vigg that it might be taken into Conſiderati- 


on; and his Wife and Children met with the 


kme Treatment from the Women. Then they 
ſent preſſing Inſtances to Sparta to haſten their 
Supplies: But the Lacedemonians being intent 
upon their old Method of fortifying the Iſch- 
nus, put them off with dilatory Excuſes, till 
at laſt the Athenians told em plainly, The little 
Regard they expreſs'd for the common Intereſt, 


would oblige them te follow their Example, and 


provide for themſelves; and that their Defence of 
the Iſthmus, would be very little Security to Pe- 
loponneſus in general, if they, ho were Ma- 
fers of the Seas about it, ſhould join with the 
Enemy. Theſe Menaees had fo good an Ef- 
fe, that When they ſent next to the Eyhori, 
to know their final Reſolurion, they told the 
Meſſengers, that five thouſand Men, attended 
with ſeven thouſand of the Helots were actually 
on their March towards Attica; and gave em 
leave to levy five thouſand more in the Spartan 
Territories, and follow them. Theſe Forces 
were join'd at the Ihmus by the other Pelo- 
pownefians; which Mardonius having notice of, 
thought fit to retire into Beoria, as being a more 
Champaign Country. But before his Depar- 
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tare, finding the Atheniars would hearken to 
no Terms, he ſet Fire to their City, and burnt 
and demoliſh'd every thing, that had eſcap' 
his Maſter's Fury. At Eleuſis the Athenian; 
from Salamis with the other Grecians came in: 
And the whole Army being an hundred thou. 

| fand (to which Number Herodotus adds ten 
thouſand) under the Conduct of Pauſanias the 
Spartan, the Son of Cleombrotus, and Protector 
during the Minority of Pliſtarchus the Son of 
Leonidas, follow'd Mardonius into Bœotia; 

whoſe Forces lying extended along the Banks 
of the River Aſopus, the Grecians encamp'd over- 
againſt em at the Foet of Mount Cithæron. 
They were advantageauſly poſted in ſtrong 
and rocky Places, all but three thouſand Mega. 
7eans, who lying more expos'd in the Plains, 
Mardonius ſent a great Detachment of Horſe 
againſt them; which broke in, and gall'd them 
ſo on all Sides, that they were forc'd to ſend to 
Panſanias to relieve 'em. Which not being rea- 
dily undertaken, Ariſtides, who commanded 
the Athenian Troops, ſent three hundred of his 
Men to their Aſſiſtance. They ſtood the 
Charge with great Bravery, and cloſing with 


The Gene. the Enemy, kill'd Maſiſtius General of the 


ral of the Perſian Horſe: Upon which greater Numbers 
Perſian engag'd on both Sides, till the Grecians with- 
Horſes: out any conſiderable Loſs carry'd off the Body 
in Triumph. _ | 

After this Pauſanias remoy'd his Camp, and 
advanc'd to Platea; where the two Armies 
fac'd eachother with only a flight Skirmiſh now 
and then with the Perſian Horſe for eleven Days 
together. The reaſon of which was, that it 
had been foretold to both Parties, That they 
dogg | "MN . 
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ſhould be Victorious, if they ſtood only upon the 

Defenſive Part. But Mardonius finding his Pro- 

viſions fail, reſolv'd to attack em the next 
Morning: Which Pauſanias being inform'd of, 

drew up his Army, placing the Athenians in 

the Right Wing oppoſite to the Per/ians, as be- 

ing better acquainted with their way of fight- 

ing, and fluſh'd with their late Victories, and 

his Spartaus in the left, where the Grecians, who 

ſided with the Enemy, were to make the Aſ- 

fault. Which Mardonius perceiving, immedi- 

ately march'd over his Perſians to the Right; 

and when Pauſanias wheeling about again, rang'd 

himſelf as at the firſt, the other {til} to prevent 

him, did the like: So that by changing the 

Order of the Battel, the Day paſs'd without 

Action. The Grecians ſuppoſing things would 

not preſently be brought to an Iſſue, thought 

it neceſſary to remove their Camp for the Con- 

venience of Water; but breaking up in the 

Night, were pretty much difpers'd. In the The Battle 
Morning Mardonius imputing their Diſorder to of Platæa. 
Flight and Cowardife, purſu'd them with his A. M. 
whole Army, and with great Violence charg'd 3525. 
their Rear, conſiſting chicfly of the Lacedemo- Olym. 75.2 
nians, who had been detain'd too long through 

the Obſtinacy of one of their own Regiments, 
| which inſiſted upon it, as not agreeable to the 

Þartan Diſcipline, to deſert their Poſt, How- 

ever they collecting themſelves into the Order 

of a Phalanx, receiv'd the Enemy with their 

wonted Bravery, and by the Aſſiſtance of the 
Tegeate maintain'd their Ground with great 
daughter of the Enemy; amongſt whom Mar. Mardonius 
donias himſelf was kill'd by Aimneſtus a Spartan. kill. 
The other Grecian Troops, as ſoon as they = 
* | ˖ 
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the Alarm, came up in ſcatter d Companies to 
their Relief, and made an intire Rout of it; 


inſomuch that Artabaxus, who commanded ; 
Body of forty thouſand Perſians, fled with them 


towards the Helleſpont, and the reſt fortify'd 


themſelves in their Camp with Wooden Ran 


pires. | 


The Athenians, who were making all the 


haſte they could to have a Share in this Adi. 
on, were intercepted by five thouſand of the 
Thebans, and Theſſalians, who ſided with the 
Perſians, However after an hot Diſpute they 
defeated them, and made their Way to the La 
cedæmoniaus, who were now aſſaulting the Per. 


fan Camp. But being not ſo well skill d in 
that part of the War, the Athenians undertook 


to ſtorm it; and having made a conſiderable 
Breach, the whole Army enter'd, and bearing 
down all before em, made ſuch an incredible 
Havock, that above a hundred thouſand Per. 
fans were put to the Sword, For Pauſania 
in regard of gheir Numbers, not thinking it 
ſafe to take any Priſoners, would give no 
Quarter. It is faid, that of the three Ce 
thouſand Perſiaus who came into the Field, 
there eſcap'd ſcarce three thouſand beſides the 
forty thouſand who fled : And this Victory 


was obtain'd with ſo little Loſs on the Grec- 
ans Side, that we may very well take up with 


the higheſt Account of it, ſince it mentions 
but ten thouſand Men, and ſerves rather to fix 


the Probability of the Action in general, than 


to derogate from the Honour of it. The Bat- 


tel being over, the Greciaus bury'd their dead; 


to which time Diodorus refers the Original of 


Funeral Games, and Orations. But of the = 
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of theſe Inſtitutions we have ſeveral Inſtances 
in the Heroes before, and at the time of the 
Trojan War, it being this, to which they ow'd 
2 great part of their Divinity: And the latter 
is by ſome aſcrib'd to Solon as a part of his 
Conſtitution; which from thence obtain'd all 
over Greece; it being thought not only an 
Encouragement to the Living, but alſo a great 
Acceſſion to the Happineſs of the Dead, to have 
their Exploits enumerated by a publick Ora- 
tor: And therefore to perpetuate the Memo- 

ry of ſuch,. as had done very eminent Service 

for their Country, the Paregyrick was con- 

ſtantly repeated upon an Anniverſary Day. In 
the Camp they found a prodigious Quantity 

of Treaſure; the Diviſion of which, Juſtin 

ſiys, firſt infected Greece with the Luxury of 

Riches, From hence they march'd to Thebes; 

where after ſome little Oppoſition, the Heads 

of the Revolt to the Perſian, were deliverd 

up to them, and put to Death. 


1 


II. To crown this Succeſs in Bœotia, we Affairs af 


muſt take a View of the Affairs at Sea. The Se. 

greateſt part of the Perſian Fleet after the De- 

feat at Salamis, winter'd at Came; and in the 

Spring mov'd to Samos, both to guard, and to 

zwe the Coaſts of Afa. The Grecians in the 

mean while were refitting their Ships at Ægi- 

a; whither the Chians ſent to them to free 

them from the Perſian Tyranny, and got 

them as far as Delos, While they ſtaid here 

to learn what Poſture the Enemy was in, they 

were again ſollicited by the Samians, to take 

this Opportunity of putting out to Sea, _ 
* the 
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The Fight 
at Mycale. 
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the Joniaus in general were well affected to 
them, and would certainly come in, when they 


ſaw a Power likely to protect them. They 
immediately ſet Sail under the Conduct of 


| Lentychides the Spartan Admiral, and Xanthjp. 


pus the Athenian: At whoſe Approach the Per. 
fians made to Land; and at Mycale a Promon- 
tory of Ionia hal d their Gallies on Shore, ſhut- 
ting *em up with a Wall, and a deep Trench; 
and on, the other fide they were cover'd by 


ſixty thouſand Foot, who were left under the 


Command of Tigranes to ſecure the Continent. 
Lentychides made to Shore after them, and by 
a publick Crier animated the Ionians to revolt: 
After which he landed his Forces, and preps 
red the next Day to fight them. The Per- 
ſiaus finding the Ionians vas: difarm'd the 


Samians, ſent the Mileſiaus to defend the Pal- 


ſages about Mycale, and ſo diſpers'd the reſt, 
that they ſhould be in a manner oblig'd to 
fight in Conjunction with the other Troops. 
The Grecians drew up their Army 1n two Bo- 


dies; the one conſiſting chiefly of Athenians, 


and Corinthians, kept the Plain, whilſt the other 
of Lacedemonians, march'd over Hills and Pre- 
Cipices, to gain the higheſt Ground. The Bat- 
tel being join'd, great Courage and Reſoluti- 
on ſhew'd on both Sides; and the Fortune of 
the Day continu'd a great while dqpbtful, *till 
the Samians, and Mileſians, took Meir Oppor- 
tunity of deſerting from the Perſians, and were 


follow'd by moſt of the Afarick Grecians. The 


Perſians ſtill endeavour'd to keep the Field, but 
were ſoon routed, and purſu'd with great 
Slaughter to their very Tents. The Athenian 


Body had made themſelves Maſters of - 
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Field, before the Lacedæmonians could come 
to up to their Aſſiſtance: So that all the Share 
WE theſe latter had in the Action, was to kill, and 
4 diſperſe ſome of the Perſian Troops, which 
5 f were making a pretty regular Retreat. There Tigrane: 
p* fell forty thouſand of the Perſians with Tigra- 4 Perlian 


) ; 4 | a 
. z their General: And as they fought with 3 


. a Deſire to retrieve the Honour of their Arms, 
2 the Grecians loſt a greater Proportion in this, 
55 than in any other of the Engagements. This 
Y BY Battel was fought on the Evening of the ſame 
4 Day with that at Platæa; the News of which 
3 Victory arriving in the Camp at Mycale before 
/ the Engagement, contributed in a great mea- 


ſure towards the Succeſs of it: So that it is 
not material to inquire, whether Leutychides 
had actually Intelligence from Platæa, or, 
(which is moſt probable from the vaſt Di- 
ſtance) that he invented it as a Stratagem, to 
; make his Soldiers charge with the greater Viz 
| Jour, and Alacrity ; ſince the bare Rumour had 
" WH this good Effect, and fince the thing it ſelf 
happen'd accordingly, 
. | To compleat this Victory, the Grecians 
burnt the Perſian Ships in the Haven, and re- 
turn d with great Spoil to Samos; where they 
receiv d the Ionians, and Q olians as their Con- 
federates. And as they had once more freed 
them from the Perſian Yoke, they fell into a 
Debate about tranſplanting them into Europe, 
ſince otherwiſe they would be continually a- 
larm'd, and they could not be ready upon all 
Occaſions to relieve them. But the Athenians, 
who pretended the greateſt Right to diſpoſe of 
them, as being their Founders, oppos'd it ; 
and promiſing to protect them in the * 
; | © 
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of their Liberty, they were continu'd in A 
After which the Lacedemonians return'd home, 
leaving the Athenians to recover the Cherſon- 
ſus of Thrace, Accordingly they lay before 
Seſius, whither ſome of the Perſians had retir'd 
*all having ſtarv'd them, they took the Town, 
and hang'd the Governor. It being late in 
the Year, they winter'd here; and in the Spring 
return'd with their Navy to Athens. 

Thus were the Grecians at laſt freed from 
the Invaſion of an Army no lefs ridiculous i 
Succeſs, than terrible in Appearance, having 
like Locuſts, overwhelm'd their Country far 
two Years together. It was a Deliverance n. 
ther to be wiſh'd than hop'd for; ſince it could 
not have been effected, but by ſo many ſigni 
Overthrows both by Sea and Land, in anyone 


of which a Miſcarriage muſt have prov'd fat Fur) 
to all Greece. To account for this prodigious A 
Succeſs, we are to conſider how the Difſolu WW Eve 
tion of the Regal Power had at this time firdM fible 
the Grecians with the Thoughts of Liberty; nage 
ſo that it produc'd even in the private . Wh: 
diers ſuch uncommon Notions of Honour, and of R 
Reſolution, that they were harden'd beyond: ont 
Senſe of their Danger. And this perſonal Bu. Mu 
very was ſo well directed by the Conduct, and BW as n 
Vigilance of their Officers, that they generally MW Part 
fought to Advantage, by drawing the Perm WW at | 


into Streights, and Paſſes, ſo that they coud i own 
not enlarge their Front, nor conſequently make (| that 
uſe of their Numbers. To add to which, by 
there was a profeſꝰd Emulation among the ſe. ¶ nor 
veral States of Greece; which, tho? it created A 
ſome little Difficulties in adjuſting the buſinels i tho 


of Precedency and Command, had certainly ral 


L good 
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ood Effect as to the Publick, when it came 
to Action, and had no Object to vent it ſelf 
upon, but the common Enemy. Yet would 
not all theſe concurring Circumſtances have 
prevail'd in ſo eminent a Degree, if they had 
not had to do with an Enemy, who was juſt 
their Reverſe, a ſlaviſh confus'd Multitude; 
and wrap'd up in a flothful Security, The 
Perfans had before this Expedition loſt all the 
Captains of their Founder Cyrus; and with 


them the Promiſe of a glorious, as well as an ex- 
tenfive Empire. So that they had nothing to 
truſt to but their Numbers; and even this 
was ſo far from proving an Advantage, that 
they were a dead Weight, and a Burden to 
themſelves, and ſerv'd rather to encreaſe the 
Fury of the Enemy, than to defeat it. 
As for Xerxes, he lay at Sardis expecting the 
Event of theſe Battels, till finding it impoſ- 
ſible to retrieve ſuch a long Train of Miſcar- 
ty; riages, he retir'd farther into his Country. 
Sol-B Where we will leave him abandon'd to a Courſe 
and of Riot and Luxury, without expatiating up- 
don thoſe black Scenes of Inceſt, Sacrilege, and 
Br. Murder, which made the latter Part of his Reign 
and as notoriouſly ſcandalous at home, as the firſt 
ay Part of it had been trifling abroad; and which 
an at laſt occafion'd his being murder d by his 
ud own Subjects. It is ſufficient here to obſerve, 
ale that whatever ſucceſsful Attempts were made 
ch: by the Perſians in other Parts, neither Xerxes, 
ſe. nor his Succeſſors did ever after this Defeat at 
tel Alpcale, act offenſively againſt Greece. And 
>< tho' the Perſian Kingdom continu'd for ſeve- 
yi ral Ages, and with the Character of the great- 
hg Wk eft 


them that Spirit and Diſcipline, which had given 
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eſt Empire of the known World, her Grey. 
neſs conſiſted rather in Riches, and Extent of 
Territory, than any memorable Atchievements: 
And the Continuance of it was owing to 10. 
thing more, than thoſe inteſtine Broils amon 
the Grecians, which we ſhall find, by the Pro. 
ſecution of their Story, diverted them from 
puſhing their Conqueſts in Aſia. 


The Con- III. The Athenians with their Families be 
* ing return'd, employ'd their Share of the 
cles in re. Booty in rebuilding their City. But as their 
Building Walls took in a much larger Compaſs than be. 
the Walls fore, this gave ſome Umbrage to the Lacede 
of Athens. „nian, who truly enough concluded, Thu 
; this City, when it lay in Ruins, could do ſuh 
Wonders, what would it not aſpire to, when it 
was ſo fortifyd? Wherefore they diſpatch 
Ambaſſadors to diſſuade them from carrying 
on theſe Works, becauſe they would only 
ſerve as Garriſons for the Enemy, and be the 
Seat of a future War. This put a Stop to 
their Proceedings for the preſent, till Themi- 
ftocles encourag'd them to go on, whilſt he un. 
dertook to anſwer it at Sarta. Where having 
gain'd what time he could, before he had Au- 
dience, the Lacedemonians began to ſuſpect his 
Defign, and renew'd their Remonſtrances. He 
advis'd them not to take up with every idk i 
Report, but to ſend again, and ſee how little 
the Works were advanc'd. Thus having 4. 
mus'd them, till the Walls were finiſh'd, he ad- 
dreſs'd himſelf to the Eyhori, relling em plainly, 
That Athens was now in a Condition to keep 
out any Enemy, whether Foreign, or Domeſtick; 
that in what the Athenians had done, both the 
N Lau 
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Law of Nations, and the pablick Intereſt of 
Greece would ſnffiviently bear them out; in ſhort 
that they were veſt able to judge of their own 
Affairs, without the Direction, or Controul of 
am other State; adding farther, That it was 
dene by his Advice; and that whatever Iujury 
they «ffer'd to him, they muſt expect it would be 
return d upon their own Amvaſſadors, who were 
detain'd at Athens, Thele Declarations car- 
ry d too much Weight, and Truth with 'em, 
to be eaſily refuted : So that the Lacedæamonians 
finding they could not help themſelves, ſtifled 
their Reſentment, and diſmiſs'd 7 hemiſtocles, 
He was receiv'd at Athens with as much Joy, 
as if he had actually triumph'd over Sparta : 
And indeed this was the firſt conſiderable Step 
towards throwing off that Superiority, which 
ſhe had hitherto exacted. After this he ſet 
himſelf to enlarging, and ſtrengthning the 
Port Piræus, omjtting nothing either by Sea, or 
Land, that might ſerve not only to ſecure the 
Athenians from abroad, but alſo to fix their 
Dominion at home, As an Expedient for 
this latter, he propos'd burning the Lacedæmo- 
nian Fleet, as it lay in Harbour; but this was 
ſuch a manifeſt piece of Injuſtice, that he 
could not make Ariſtides conſent to it. 


The Perſians having ſtill ſome footing in A. M 
Europe, and the Leſſer Aſa, thirty Athenian 3 527. 
Gallies were mann'd out under the Conduct of Olym. 75.4 


Ariflides, and twenty Lacedemonian under Pauſa- 
nas, They ſet Sail to Cyrus; where they freed 
ſeveral Towns, which the Per/ians had garriſon- 
ed; from whence they re-imbark'd, and took By- 
antium. Pauſanias, who was naturally haugh- 
ty, and imperious, and ſufficiently elevated 
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try d, and 
acquitted. 


The Com- 
mand at 


Sea tranſ- Sea to the Athenians. 


ferrd to 
the Athe- 
mians. 
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with the Buſineſs of Platæa, preſum'd yet fur, 
ther upon the Succeſs of this Expedition, and 
carry'd it with ſo much Inſolence, and Seve, 
rity to the Confederates, that they were plad 
of any Occaſion to get rid of him. So that 
being complain'd of at Sparta, he was recall'd, 
and try'd, being particularly charg'd with 2. 
ſpiring to the Sovereignty of Greece, and that 
in order to it, he held Intelligence with the 


Enemy: But the Evidence not being full e. 
nough againſt him, he was acquitted, with the 
Loſs only of his Command. However this 


was a Means of transferring the Command a 
For the Ionians, who 
were always beſt affected to them, imme. 
diately put themſelves under Ariſtides's Prote: 
ction; and all the other Cities without the 
Jſhmus were ſo taken with the Candor and 
Sweetneſs of his Temper, that they ſoon fol. 
Jow'd their Example : So that when another 
was ſent from Sparta in Parſanias's room, the 
Confederates would not admit him. The LA. 
cedæmonians could not but fancy themſelves o- 
ver-rcach'd, and trick'd out of their Command 
at Sea; and tho' they made no publick Noiſe 
about it, yet it came to be debated among 
themſelves, whether they ſhould declare War 
againſt Athens, This reviv'd an old Prophecy 
of the Oracle, which had bid them Beware of 
having but half an Empire, and which they 
could not interpret otherwiſe, than in Relation 


to their preſent Circumſtances. So that the 


general Opinion was for War; but Hetemari 


das a Serator difluaded it, urging among other 
Reaſfi'ns, That it did not ſo properly belong to the 


Spartans, 20 trouble themſelves about ee 
1 * $ , : E « * } Þ T 6 
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The truth is, they were not in a Condition at 
reſent to conteſt it; and therefore they way'd 
the TR of this War, to join in the Pro- 
ſecution of that in Aſia. 
The Charge of the War being thus devolvd 
upon the Athenians, they had a Liberty given 
them to rate all the Cities in ſuch a Proportion 
of Ships, and Mony, as they thought neceſſary 
for the Support of it. Whatever Contributions 
had hitherto been paid in the Confederate Wars, 
this was the firſt regular Tax we find mention'd 
in Greece. It being appointed by Ariſtides, a- 
mounted to * four hundred and ſixty Talents, 
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. The Frſt 
Tax in 
Greece. 


* About 


and was depoſited at Delos as the publick Trea- 86250 l. 
ſury. It was collected at firſt with fo much Sterl, 


Eaſe, and Chearfulneſs, and managed with ſuch 


Integrity, that upon this Account it was call'd, 


The happy Time of Greece, and compar'd to the 
Age of Satarn. This mighty Privilege, with 
which the Athenians were inveſted chiefly up- 
on the Opinion of Ariſtides's Juſtice, was a 
Confirmation of that Power, they had fo late- 
ly wreſted from the Lacedamomans. But as it 
was the Beginning of their Greatneſs in this 
Age, fo it was of their Ruin in the next, when 
the Tribute came to be rais'd firſt to fix hun- 
dred Talents, and ſoon after to one thouſand 
three hundred, and the Mony miſapply'd. 
| The General Commander in this War, 
| was Cimon the Son of Afiltiades, I mention'd 
the Piety of this young Man in taking his Fa- 
ther's Fine upon him: And as he was inſolvent, 
it happen'd, that Callias a rich Citizen offer'd to 
marry his half-Siſter Elpinice, and diſcharge it. 
Whether he did not think it a Match ſuitable 
to her Quality, or that he was marry'd to her 
4 him: 


The Riſe of 


Cimon. 
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himſelf, (which was allowable by Solon's Laws) 

he did not comply with the Propoſal; but ſhe 
declaring, She would not ſuffer any of Miltia. 

des's Children to die in Priſon, accepted it. Be. 

ing thus ſet at Liberty, he did good Service in 

the Army; and was ſoon taken Notice of, 28 

one who acted with the Courage of his Father, 

and the Judgment of Themiſtocles, and with 

more Openneſs, and Sincerity than either. 

Ariſtides, who eaſily diſcover'd this honeſt 

Genius in him, took care to cultivate it, and ſet 

him up as a Counter-poiſe to the Craft, and 
Ambition of Themiſtocles: By which means he 

Was advanc'd to the higheſt Employments both 

His Expe- at home and abroad, And being now ſtrengthend 
dition to by an Acceſſion of the Allies, he went into 
Thrace, Thrace, where he took Eion, a Town ſituate 
or "a; upon the River Srrymon, and chaſtis'd the bor. 
_ dering Thracians, who had ſupply'd it with Pro- 
viſions. But the Behaviour of Butes the Perſian 

Governor of this Town, is beyond any thing 

that is recorded of his Countrymen during ths 

War. For finding it impoſſible to hold out any 

longer, he threw all his Treaſure into the Ri- 

ver, and then erected a Funeral Pile, whereon 

. he burnt himſelf, and his whole Family. From 
| thence Cimon made to the Iſland Scyrus, inhabi- il 
ted by ſome of the Pelaſgi, and Dolopes a Neſt Ml 1 
of Pirates; and by expelling them, open'd the Ml tow 
Trade of the ¶gean Sea: And all theſe Places Per 
were planted with Athenian Colonies, His next the 
Atte mpt was upon theCary/tians of Eubœa, whom wer 
he brought over upon Terms; he afterwards WM &if 
reduc'd Naxos, which had revolted, and de- wer 
priv'd ehe Inhabirants of their Liberty. Which Ro- 
Vas the firſt Inſtance of the Atheniaus m_ wel 
the, 
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5 their Power in that Kind. beyond the Laws of 


he the Confederacy; tho' it was afterwards fre- 
Ia quently practis'd, as the other Cities revolted, 
e. to which they were very inclinable upon ac- 


count of the Tribute, which the Athenians be- 
gan to exact with ſo much Rigour, as made the 
| Thing burdenſome, and their Government o- 
dious. To remedy which, Cimon took a very 
plauſible Method, and no leſs advantageous to 
Athens, than eaſie to her Allies. For perceiving 
moſt of them grown weary of the War, eſpect- 
ally ſince the Seat of it was ſo far remov'd, that 
they were under no preſent Apprehenſions of 
Danger, and that they were willing enough to 
continue the Tax, provided their actual Atten- 
dance might be diſpenc'd with, he accepted 
their ſeveral Proportions in Mony, and Ships 
unmann'd. So that while they were enjoying 
this Interval of Repoſe, Athens was the only 
State kept under conſtant Diſcipline, and well 
provided; and then they were ſoon forc'd to 
Court, and flatter thoſe, whom they had con- 
tributed to make no leſs formidable in Greece, 
than Perſia; till they fell to that Degree of 
dubjection, as of Allies they almoſt became Tri- 
butaries, and Slaves. 


IV. Pauſanias during theſe Tranſactions kept 
towards the Sea, to concert Meaſures with the 
Perfian; but his Deſigns were ſtill travers d by 
the Athenian Generals; upon which he under- 
went a ſecond Trial: And whether his Pra- 
ctiſes were not yet fully detected, or that they 
were tender in the Proſecution of one of the 
Royal Blood, and who had once deſerv'd fo 
well, he was again diſchargd. But n 
e 15 
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his firſt Intentions, and finding his Affairs ad- 
vance ſlowly abroad, he thought to make 
quicker Diſpatch of it at home; and in Order 
to it about this time excited the Helors to rebel, 
The Diſcovery of this ſerv'd to confirm all the 
reſt; and Letters were produc'd, by which it 
appear d, that he not only correſponded with 
Xerxes, but that he had actually contracted to 
betray Greece to him, and as a Reward was to 


The End of receive his ys 1p in Marriage. Being thus 


Pauſanias. convicted, he 


Themiſto- 
cles his 
Death, 


Aſs, and apply'd himſelf to Xerxes, Thucydi 


tence, and took Sanctuary in the Temple of 


Minerva; where the Door being made up, (ta 


which End his Mother 1s faid to have brought 
the firſt Stone) he was ſtarv'd to Death; and 
by this Treaſon to his Country forfeited the 
Glory of having reſcu'd it by the moſt ſignal 
Victory, that ever was obtain'd in Greece. 
His Fate drew along with it that of Themiſto- 
cles; who had ſome time before been baniſh'd 
by the Oftraci/m, and liv'd in great Eſteem at 
Argos, There were found among Panſaniass 
Papers ſome Hints of a Correſpondence carry'd 
on between theſe two for promoting the Affair 
of the Per/ian: And if he were engaged in that 
Intereſt, his Country's Ingratitude might very 
well prompt him to it. But whatever the 
Matter of Fact was, it was ſufficiently aggravz: 
ted by the Envy and Malice of the Zacedeme- 
nians, Who having receiv'd from him the ſeve- 
reſt Checks to their Ambition, never left off, 
till they got him accus'd and condemn'd, with- 
out being heard, Which he having Notice of, 
fled firſt to Corcyra, then to Epirus; where be- 
ing purſu'd, he got with much difficulty into 


des 


ad ſome Intimation of his Sen. 
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des ſays, contrary to the general Opinion, that Þ 
his Son Artaxerxes was then upon the Throne: 1 
But perhaps he was only declar'd Heir to the | il 
Crown, it being Cuſtomary among the Perſian | 
Kings to name their Succeſſor ſome time before 14 
they dy'd, as we find Darius did before his Ex- i | 
pedition; at leaſt this is the moſt plauſible 4 
Way of reconciling the Difference, Aerxes re- is 
ceiv'd him with uncommon Marks of Friend- if 
ſhip, and Eſteem, hoping by his means to (if 
make another more ſucceſsful Attempt upon — 
Greece, He gave him three Cities to maintain 

him; ſo that having liv'd ſome time in great 

Cplendor, he dy d, as ſome ſay, a natural 

Death at Magneſia. But that which is recor- 

ded moſt to his Glory, is, that having en- 

gag d the Perſian not to undertake the War a- 

gainſt Greece without him, he poiſon d himſelf, 

25 being the moſt honourable Means of acquit- 

ting himſelf both to Xerxes, and his Country. 

Whatever his Intentions were, his Actions were 

free from Guilt to the laſt : So that his reſi- 

ding in an Enemies Country, ſeems to have 

been rather of Neceſſity, than Choice, being 

firſt abandon'd, and then perſecuted by the In- 

ſolence, and J ealouſie of an ungrateful Mob; 

who could not at the ſame time but acknow- #4 Cha 

ledge him for the greateſt Man in Greece, and _—_ 

one born for its Preſervation. Tis certain, 

that he firſt gave the Athenians a right Notion 

of Sea Aﬀairs; and not only laid the Founda- 

tion of their Naval Glory, but brought it to 

a Degree of Perfection, eſtabliſhing it as a « 
Maxim, That their preſent, and future Safety de- 

pended intirely upon their Shipping, Tho' they 

yere not preſently convinc'd of this Truth; 


and 
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| and therefore reproach'd him with Taking them 
from the Spear, and the Shield, and binding them 
ta the Bank, and the Oar. He was no leſs to 
be admir'd in Peace, than War, providing 
equally for the Glory, as well as the Safety of 
the State: Upon which Account, he profels'd, 
He could not play upon the Lute; but that in lieu 
of it, he could raiſe a great City out of a [mall 
one, He had ſuch a diſcerning Genius, that 
no body foreſaw Things at a greater Diſtance, 
or paſs d a quicker, and truer Judgment of 
them in Caſes of preſent Difficulty. Theſe 
natural Advantages he ſet off with a great deal 
of Artifice, For Inſtance, when he had z 
mind to be popular, he made uſe of his Memo- 
ry, to call every Citizen by his Name, When 
he was Admiral, he would put off all Bulineſs 
publick, and private to the Day he was to ſet 


Sail, only to raiſe Peoples Opinion of his Caps . 


City, and Diſpatch: And fo through the whole 
Courſe of his Politicks, there was ſomething 
more fine and intricate, than Greece had hitherto 

been acquainted with. 
Ariſtides It was alfo about this time that Ariſtide 
his Death, dy d: Of whoſe Integrity, and Contempt of 
3 Riches there cannot be a clearer Evidence, than 
that he, who had been Treaſurer of Greece, did 
= not leave enough to bury him. He had Virtue 
_ enough to intitle him to the firſt Place in the 
| Common-wealth; but he wav'd that Pre-cmi: 
'nence, which others aſpir'd to by a more popu- 
lar Sort of Merit, being content to act, as it 
were, under Themiſtocles, But we muſt not 
2" omit one conſiderable Change he effected of 
himſelf whilſt he was Archon, in repealing a 


Law of Solon s. by which the loweſt Order of 


the 
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the People were made incapable of bearing any 
Office in the Government, He naturally fa- 
vour'd the Nobility; but when he found the 
People carry it high upon their Service againſt 
the Perſian, he thought it of leſs dangerous Con- 
ſequence, that they ſhould be let into the Admi- 
niſtration by Law, than that they ſhould let 
themſelves in by Force. He ſtudy'd to make 
the State as quiet at home, as it was terrible 
abroad: And as an Inſtance of the conſtant, un- 
biaſs d Zeal he expreſs'd for his Country, he 
would often put up his Propoſals in other Peo- 
ples Names, that nothing of private Enmit 


might interpoſe to the Prejudice of the Publick. 


Thus he had at leaſt the ſecond Hand in raiſing 
Athens to her preſent pitch of Grandeur; and as 
Themiſtocles was the greateſt, ſo was Ariſtides 
the beſt Man of his time. | 


V. Athens being depriv'd of theſe Supports, 
the chief Burden lay upon mon; who havin 
been ſucceſsful hitherto, and being furniſh'd wit 
more Ships, and Proviſions, ſcour'd the Afatick 
Seas, and made to Caria; where all the Grecian 
Cities upon the Sea-Coaſt immediately came 
in; and the reſt, which were garriſon'd by the 
Perſians, he took partly by Storm, and partly 
by managing Intelligence within their Walls, 
After which he met with the like Succeſs in 
Lycia, So cloſely did he purſue them, that 
he would not let them take breath, or put their 
Affairs in any Poſture: So that from /onia to 
Pamphylia there was not a Man appeai'd for the 
Perſian, Having Notice that they had ſome 


Land Forces making head againſt him upon the 


Coaſts of Pamphylia, and that they were ſup- 
Ts 42 ; ported 
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ported by a Fleet of at leaſt three hundred and 
fifty Sail, he immediately directed his Courſe 
A towards Cyprus, about which the Fleet lay, WE thi 
The firſt Oppoſition he met with, was at Pha. the 
ſelis inhabited by Greciant, who upon a Pretence WM pr. 
of Neutrality, deny'd him Entrance into their WW len 
Port: But he ſoon oblig'd them to pay down tak 
ten Talents as a Fine, and to join their Forces wh 
with him. af 
The whole Perſian Fleet anchor'd at the Bu 
Mouth of the River Eurpmedon, where they obt 
expected a Reinforcement of Phænician Sail ma) 
and therefore declin'd fighting, till they could I PI 
come up: But Cimon rang'd his Gallies in ſuch WW by 
a Poſture, as to prevent their joining, and yt con 


force them to fight, Upon which they © WM ci 

tir'd further within the Mouth of the River; WW com 

*till finding the Athenians making up to them Ship 

the Fight they met them, and gave them Battel. H, or d 
r Eury+ ving the Superiority of an hundred Sail, they T 
medon. maintain'd the Conflict for ſome time, but af any 
A.M. faſt they were forc d to Shore; where they thi trem 
534. came firſt, threw themſelves upon Land, leavig chief 


wo 1-773 their empty Veſſels to the Enemy. So that be Aſia 
ſides what were ſunk, the Athenians took A CLibes 
hundred, and ſome Accounts double that Num of th 
ber. Upon this their Land Army drawing to from 
wards the Sea, Cimon was in Suſpence, whethM Grape 
he ſhould make a Deſcent: But finding hi deper 
Men reſolute, and fluſh'd with Victory, he la for o- 
ded them before they had wiped off the Swen ditior 
and Blood of the firſt Engagement. Diodon Opin 
fays, they were landed by a Stratagem of Gi tinu'd 
»20y's, who dreſs'd the beſt of his Men in this f 
fan Habits, and put em on board the Veſl But 
he had taken. However it was, they no ſoon {ther 


touch 


Wen 
dort 
of G 
n Per. 
T eſſe 
ſoone 
chi 


| 


touch'd Ground, but they ſet up a Shout, and 
ran furiouſly upon the Enemy, who ſuſtain'd 
the firſt Shock with great Obſtinacy; ſo that 
the Fight began to be very doubtful, ſeveral 
principal Men of the Athenians being ſlain. At 
length the Perſians were totally routed, ſome 
taken Priſoners, and all their Tents plunder'd; 
wherein was a great deal of rich Booty, moſt 
of which was employ'd by Cimon in publick 


| Buildings about the City, Thus did Cimon 


obtain two intire Victories, which in ſome ſenſe 
may be faid to ſurpaſs thoſe of Salamis, and 
Platea, being both gain'd the ſame Day, and 
by the ſame Men. And to make them yet more 
compleat, he intercepted eighty Sail of Phæni- 
cians, who knowing nothing of the Defeat, were 
coming up to the Aſſiſtance of their Allies: The 
Ships were all taken, and the Men either ſlain, 
or drown'd. | 


w 


The Perſian after this was glad to treat upon  -p,,,, 
any Terms; and a Peace was concluded ex- concluded 


tremely honourable on the Grecians Side, the betwixe 


chief Articles being, That the Grecian Ciies in RO 


erila 


Aſia ſhorid be left in the quiet Enjoyment of their 
Liberty; and that both the Land and Sea Forces 
of the Perſians ſhould be kept at ſuch a Diſtance 
from the Grecian Seas, as not to give any Um- 
brage. *Tis true, the Account of this Peace 
depends chiefly upon the Authority of Plutarch; 
for others place it lower, upon Cimon's Expe- 
dition againſt Cyprus. To confirm whichlatter 
Opinion, it is certain the ſame Inveteracy con- 
tinu'd between the two Nations, and therefore 
this firſt Treaty was not inviolably obſerv'd: 
But as the War was proſecuted only by the 
Athenians, and that very faintly, and not fo 

. 5 5 directly 
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directly againſt the Perſian, it never after this 
Defeat at Eurymedon came to a deciſive Battel, 
nor indeed to any general Action, till the time 
that Alexander over-run Aſia. For which Rez. 
ſons we may allow of this Treaty, and with it 
conclude the Perſian War. 

About the time of Xerxes's Expedition, the 
Study of Philoſophy was tranſlated from Joni 
to Athens by Anaxagoras of Clazomene, who 


became ſo eminent, that he was call'd, * Th 


Mind by way of Diſtinction. Poetry at the 
ſame time was cultivated by Simonides of the 
Iſland Ceos, who excell'd in moſt Kinds of 
Verſe, and recorded the four celebrated Fights 
at Marathon, Thermopyle, Salamis, and Platea, 
His chief Talent was Elegy; wherein he ſuc- 
ceeded fo well, that Catullus calls his Writings 


in that kind, The Tears of Simonides. But the 


Original of Elegy may be more properly 
aſcrib'd to Mimnermus, who was contemporary 
with Solon, and invented that ſoft Strain to la- 
ment the Misfortunes of his Love. To Simo- 
nides is alſo aſcrib'd the Invention of Artificial 
Memory: And his Learning and Wiſdom in o- 
ther Matters procur'd him the Eſteem and 
Friendſhip of the greateſt Men of his time, par- 
ticularly of Hiero Tyrant of Sicily, 
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1 From the Peace concluded upon Ci- | | 
mon's Victories at the River Eu- q 

, rymedon, to the Beginning of the | 

ho Peloponneſian War. q 

he | | 

he Containing the Space of 38 Tears. 1 

he | | | 

of I, T7 E Athenian Forces being withdrawn The Cher- 

its from Aſia, were employ'd in reducing re 

eh, the Thracian Cher/ſoneſus, After which they Je 

ic- fell upon the Thaſians upon the Account of 

85 ſome rich Mines they were poſleſs'd of. Ci- 

he won having defeated them at Sea, they ſtood 

ly a Siege; and in the mean while deſir'd the 

ry Spartans to invade Artica. But they had at 

la- that time their Hands full in repairing the Da- 

no- mages of a violent Earthquake, which had de- 

ial ſtroy'd a great many Men, with moſt part of = 

o- their Buildings: And Pauſanias by tampering 

nd with the Helots, had left ſuch Impreſſions up- 


* 


on them, that they took this Opportunity to 
rebel. So that the Thaſians not being able 4 The: 
to procure a Diverſion, ſubmitted upon Terms ſos. 

in the third Year of the Siege. But mon in- 

ſtead of being rewarded for this Service, was Cimon ar- 
accus'd of holding Intelligence with the King ##:'. 

of Macedon, becauſe when the Paſſage was 

open'd, he did not make a further Irruption 

into his Territories. He urg'd ſeveral things 

In his Defence, and was ſeconded by his Siſter 

Eginice; who addreſſing her (elf to Pericles Y n 
= | | ils 
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that he was eaſily acquitted, 
The Riſe of But ſince we have mention'd Pericles, a 
Pericles. one who appear'd now | with an eftabliſh'd 


| He was deſcended of one of the beſt Families 


ing on the ſame Deſigns. © For this Reaſon his 


Dye Grecian Hiſtory. Book Il. 
his behalf, he anſwer'd her with a Smile, toy 
are too old, Madam, to manage Affairs of this 
Nature. However he became afterwards more 
mild in his Proſecution ; he roſe up but once 
to plead againſt him, and then did it ſo faintly, 


Character, and began to take upon him the chief 
Management of Affairs in Athens, it may bo 
neceſſary to take a more diſtin&t View of him, 
that we may ſee both by what Steps he ar- 
riv'd to that Eminence in the State, and whit 
Alterations the State it ſelf ſuffer'd under him. 


in Athens, his Father being Xanthippns, who 
had been very active againſt the Per/ian, and 
bore a conſiderable Sway in the City, and his 
Mother Agariſte, the Grand- daughter of Cliftlie 
nes, His Education was ſuitable'to his Birth; 
and having a ſtrange Vivacity of Parts, he es- 
ſily retain d, and improv'd the Inſtructions of 
the beſt Maſters : Among whom Anaxagoras 
was the chief; for as others had only furniſh'd 
'him with ſome looſe Notions of Philoſophy, 
he eſtabliſh'd in him Maxims of ſound Senſe, 
and put him upon an Enquiry into the ſecret 
Springs, and Arts of Government, It was ob- 
ſerv'd, that he bore a near Reſemblance to P- 
Hſtratus both in Perſon, and Parts: But he was 
ſo far from thinking this an Advantage, that 
ir made him ſhy of meddling with State-Af- 
fairs, leaſt it ſhould be thought he was carry- 


firſt Service was in the Wars, where he ac: 
quitred himſelf with Honour: But he * 
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his Opportunity, as Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, and 
the other great Men went off, to apply him- 
| ſelf to the State, as his more proper Province; 
where he appear'd with an extraordinary Ad- 
vantage in the Art of Speaking, He had ac- 
cuſtom'd himſelf by a Flow of Words to con- 
fute any Opinion right or wrong; and the Uſe 
he made of this 41 was to work every 
thing to his own Deſigns. His way of ha- 
tanguing was in an Imperial Strain; from 
whence moſt probably he had the Sirname of 
Ohmpius, intimating, that like Jupiter, he thun- 
der d when he ſpoke. And then the Tunable- 
neſs of his Voice, the Air of his Face, his ve- 
ry Dreſs, and Geſture had ſomething of a com- 
manding Gravity, which charm'd, and aſtoniſh'd 
all that heard, or ſaw him. The chief Obſtas 
cle to his Riſe he found was Cimon, whoſe 
Candor, Liberality, and good Service had pro- 
cur'd him a general Love, and Eſteem, and who 
beſides had fix'd a particular Intereſt with the 
Nobility: So that Pericles in Oppoſition to 
him fell in with the People; and as he ſaw no 
other way of puſhing his Ambition, this made 
him guilty of ſome mean popular Compliances, 
which otherwiſe the Greatneſs of his Spirit, 
and the Reſervedneſs of his Temper would not 
| have conſented to. As he was not yet upon 

an equal Foot with Cimon, who had Mony e- 
nough to diſplay his generous Qualities to Ad- 
vantage, and by that means to thwart his De- 
ſigns, this put- him upon making uſe of the 
publick Mony: So that by Bribes, Largeſſes, 
and other Diſtributions, he eaſily gain'd the 
People. Having laid this promiſing Foundati- 
on, he ſtruck next at the Council of Areopa- 
| So K 3 Jus; 
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gus; and by the Aſſiſtance of Ephialtes another 
mighty Champion for the People, he with- 
drew moſt Cauſes from the Cognizance of that 
Court, and brought the whole Order into Con. 
rempt. By theſe Methods he ſoon got the 
Aſcendant over all his Competitors; and if di. 
mon was not perſecuted with any great He, 
and Rancour, it was becauſe he was wanted, 
and through the Eaſineſs of his Temper he 
comply'd, and gave way, contenting himſelf n. 
ther with the Merit, than the Reward of ſer. 
ving his Country. 
| The Lacedæmoniaus in their Diſtreſs ſent for 
Þ ſome Athenian Succours to ſuppreſs their 
Slaves: But Ephialtes oppos'd it, as a very 
wrong Step to raiſe. up, or aſſiſt a City that 
was Rival to Athens; «| infiſted, That it was 
neceſſary to break the Pride; and Arrogance if 
Sparta; and that the beſt means of doing it, wa: 
while She was down, to keep her ſo. Cimon ur- 
ging on the contrary, That they ſhould not ſuf- 
fer Greece to be maim d by the Loſs of ſo conji- 
derable a Member, nor their own City to be de 
priv'd of her Companion, obtain'd leave to march 
out with a good Body to their Relief. But 
however the Helots were diſpers'd for the pre- 
ſent, they ſoon got to an head again; and ha- 
ving drawn ſeveral of their Neighbours into 
_ a Confederacy, poſſeſsd themſelves of Ithomt, 
ö the old Receptacle in the Meſſenian Wars, 
| Upon which the Hartans diſpatch'd Meſſengers 
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1 | a ſecond time to Athens for Supplies: Which 


were no ſooner arriv'd, but their Minds chang'd; 
ſo that either diſtruſting, or diſdaining their 
Service, they ſent them home again. W hat- 
ever Cauſe of Reſentment the Sparrans had hi- 
| FS therto 
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therto met with, they had ſtill carry'd it fair, 
or at leaſt cautiouſly: But this was ſuch an 
open Affront, that it became the Grounds of 
a long profeſs'd Enmity between the two 
States. The Athenians vented their Anger firſt 
upon Cimon, as a Favourer of the Lacedæmoni- 
aus. He was indeed an Admirer of their Con- 
ſtitution, and had Perſonal Obligations to them, 
being at his firſt Riſe chiefly countenanc'd by 
them in Oppoſition to Themiſtocles. Beſides he 
had created himſelf Enemies by eſpouſing the 
Intereſt of the Nobility againſt Pericles, and 
Ephialtes. So that upon theſe, and other {light 


Pretences, he was forc'd to ſubmit to the en Cimon ba- 
fears Baniſhment. But whatever was alledg'd d. 


againſt him, his Caſe was much the ſame with 
that of his Predeceſſors: He had done too 
much to live eaſie, or ſafe with a People, who 
fear'd none ſo much, as the Authors of their 
Deliverance; ſo that they had recourſe to the 
Ofraciſm, as an Expedient always at hand; and 
It was now grown ſo Cuſtomary, that it was 
in a manner become the Teſt of a Man's 


The next Step the Athenians made, was to 
| quit their Alliance with the Spartans, and enter 


into one with the Argives their profeſs'd Ene- 
mies, in which they alſo comprehended the 
Theſſalians. The jarring of theſe two States 
gave occaſion to ſeveral others to follow their 
Example. Particularly about this time the In- 
habitants of Mycenæ carrying it high upon their 
Service in the Perſian Wars, endeavour d to re- 
cover their ancient Splendor, by throwing off 
their Dependance upon the Common-wealth 
of Angos. The Argives had long look'd upon 

7 he them 
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them with a jealous Eye; and took this Oppor. 
tunity of humbling them, whilſt the Spartan; 
were too deeply engag'd in their Domeſtick 
War, to relieve them. Accordingly they firſt 
defeated them in the Field, and then block'd 
up their City; which made a very good De. 
Mycenz fence for ſome time, *till being almoſt exhau. 
— ſed, it was taken, and utterly demoliſh'd. This 
was the End of Mycene, which had made an 
early Figure in Greece, and been the Nurſery of 
The Helots many of her firſt Heroes. The Helors all thi 
fupreſ'd. while gave the Spartans a great deal of Trouble 
before /thome ; But in the tenth Year of the 
Siege they were forc'd to ſubmit; and being 
baniſh'd Peloponneſus, the Athenians receivd 
them, and ſettled them with their Families in 
Naupactus, which they had lately taken from 
the Locri Oxolæ. There was alſo about this 
time a Quarrel between Corinth, and Megara; 
the latter of which Cities revolting from its 
Alliance with Sparta, was protected, and garri- 
ſon'd by the Athenians : Which as it was 1 
new Acceſſion to Athens, ſo it was the Grounds 
of an inveterate Hatred betwixt that State, and 

Corinth. 5 


Ill. But before we proceed to the Effects of 

theſe Diviſions, it will be neceſſary to touch 

A Fairs in upon a new Expedition of the Athenians, in 
Egypt. egypt, which had revolted from the Perſian 
at the Inſtigation of Inarus King of Lybia 

The Athenians, notwithſtanding the late Tres- 

ty, had rigg'd out a good Fleet, the Deſign be- 

ing laid againſt Cyprus; which lying in the 
Streights between Cilicia, Syria, and e/£gyp!, 
would give them a great Command in Lo 

COT Wn p 
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Parts, and be upon ail Occaſions a Curb to the 


Perſian, Inarus knowing of what Uſe they 
would: be to him, diverted them from this En- 
terpriſe, by propoſing to them a Share in his 
Conqueſts, as of far greater Conſequence to 
them, than the Addition of a {mall Iſland. 
Accordingly they went with two hundred Sail 
to his Alhiitance; and were no ſooner landed, 
but they join'd Battel, routed the Per/ians, and 
purſu'd them to AHemphis, took two Parts of 
the City, and block'd up the third, which 


| went by the Name of the White Wall. Artax- 
erxes, tho' he ſent above three hundred thou- 


Gnd Men into the Field, was fo hard preſs'd, that 
he practis'd with the Lacedemonians to invade 
Attica, in hopes the Athenians would, be re- 
call'd to its Defence, This was the firſt In- 


| {ance of the Perſians attempting to. bribe One 


part of Greece, to act againſt the other: How- 
ever their Generoſity, or their Fear ſway'd ſo 
much with them, as to reject his Propoſals. 
But the Perſians coming next Year with a great 
Reinforcement of Men, and Shipping, gave a 
mighty Turn to their Affairs. The Atheni- 
ans had made ſeveral Attempts to Rtorm the 
White Wall : But upon the Approach of theſe 


Forces they were oblig'd to raiſe the Siege, 
and retire into Byblus a Town of Proſopis an 


Iſland of the Nile, with their Fleet lying in 
the River before the Town, Here they held 
out a Siege of eighteen Months: After which 
the Perſians turning the Courſe of the River, 
drain'd the Channel; and having by that means 


taken their Gallics, put all the Men to the 


Sword, except ſome few, who eſcap'd into Ly- 
lia: Tho' Diodorus ſays, that finding their 
7 R 4 Ships 
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Ships made uſeleſs by this Stratagem, they ſet 
fire ro em themſelves, reſolving to fight it out 
| to the laſt Man; and that the Perſians ſecing 
i zheir Obſtinacy, let them go upon Terms, 
*Tis certain, that being abandon'd by the &. 
gyptians, they were ſo weaken' d, that they 
could not make head again. And to compleat 
their Misfortunes, it happen'd that fifty Sail 
being ſent to their Relief, and knowing no- 
thing of their Defeat, fell in with the Phani. 
ciaus at Mendeſium one of the Mouths of Nile 
and were molt of them deſtroy'd. | 
Six Years the Athenians ſpent in this fruit. 
leſs Expedition; during which time their Fel. 
low-Citizens found Employment enough 2. 
mong their Neighbours, Their Quarrel with 
the Corinthians about Megara came to two 
Pitch'd Battels; wherein the Epidauriaus afliſt. 
ed Corinth, and both Sides were Victorious in 
44 their Turns. Soon after the War was renew d 
. with the e/£ginerans, whoſe Reputation for Sex 
0 Affairs having been confirm'd by their Service 
| againſt the Perſian, they could ill bear the excel. 
8 five Growth of the Athenian Power. But they 
War were ſhamefully defeated with the Loſs of ſe 
4,008 venty Sail: Aftef which Leocrares landed in 
ti the Iſland, and block'd up the City. The P- 
17 loponneſians ſent three hundred Men to its Re- 
! | lief: And the Corinthians took this Opportu- 
1 nity, whilſt the Athenian Forces were divided 
Þ | betwixt e Egypt, and e£gina, to make Incur- 
fions into Megaris. But the Athenians march d 
out of the City to a Man againſt them under 
the Conduct of Myronidec. In the firſt Batte 
the Corinthians without reaſon pretended to 
have the better: But upon their coming : 
8. 
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erect a Trophy, a ſecond enſu'd, wherein they 
were intirely defeated. . 

The next Quarrel of importance was be- 
tween the Phocians and Dorians; to the Aſſi- 
ſtance of which latter the Lacedemonians, as 
being originally deſcended from them, ſent an 
Army of eleven thouſand five hundred Men. 
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Theſe Forces ſoon brought the Phocians to 


Terms; but gave Occaſion to a much ſharper 
Conteſt with the Athenians: Who perceiving 
that they loiter d about Bœotia for fear of be- 
ing intercepted in their Return, drain'd their 
City again, and with their own, and their Con- 
federate Forces making up fourteen thouſand 
Men, met them about Tanagra a City not far 
diſtant from Thebes, Here Cimon came in to 
them; and tho' he was ſtill under the Sentence 
of Oftraciſm, rang d himſelf with thoſe. of his 
own Tribe. But the Council of five hundred 
not knowing what Deſigns he might have, 
commanded the Officers not to receive him : 
Whereupon he left the Army, conjuring Eu- 
thippus, and the reſt of his Companiens, who 
lay under the ſame Suſpicion of c4avouring the 


Enemy, to behave themſelves ſo, as to vindi- 


cate their good Intentions to their Country. 
They follow'd his Advice; and being an hun- 
dred in Number made a ſeparate Body ; and, 
the Battel being join'd, charg'd fo deſperately, 
that they were all cut off, leaving to the A- 


thenians a double Regret, both for the Loſs of 
ſuch brave Men, and for their having ſo unjuſt- 


ly ſuſpected them, Aſter a great Slaughter on 
both Sides, the Lacedæmonians obtain'd the 
Victory; which was occaſion'd chiefly by the 
Revolt of the Theſſaljan Horſe to them 9 

eas 
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atTanagra. 
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Another at tel was fought at a Place call 
Oenophy- 
da. 
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heat of the Action. After which they haraſs'd 
Megaris, and return d home through the Jh 
The Athenians in about two Months after 
this Defeat, reſolving to revenge themſelves, 
march'd again into Bœotia, and intirely routed 
the Inhabitants, with thoſe Lacedæmonian For- 
ces, which were left about Tauagra. This Bat. 
d Oenophyta, or 
the Vineyards: And tho' the Manner and Or. 
der of it is no where deſcrib'd, Diodorus makes 
it as famous as any of Antiquity, in regard it 
was fought * as ſtout and hardy a Peo- 
ple as any in Greece, and the Succeſs of it was 
owing purely to the Athenian Valour, without 
the Aſſiſtance of their Confederates. After the 
Fight they took Tanagra by Storm, and demo- 

liſh'd it; over-run the greateſt part of Bœotia, 

as alſo of Phocis, and the Locri Opuntii; of 
which latter they took an hundred Hoſtages, 

and return'd to Athens; where Myronides their 

General was receiv'd with great Acclamations, 
for having accompliſh'd ſo much in fo ſhort a 


Compaſs of Time. And it was upon the good 


Management, and Succeſs of this Expedition, 
that he has been rank'd with the greateſt of 
the Athenian Captains; tho' his Name and. A- 
ctions being not ſo generally recorded, have 
conſequently made leſs Noiſe in the World, 
The Athenians at this time finiſh'd their lon 
Malls, which join'd the City to the Port, and 
which they had begun after the laſt Defeat of 


the Corinthians, Ard notwithſtanding their 


many Diviſions, the Siege of Ægina had been 


carry'd on with-ur Interruption ; and the Inha- 


bitants now yielding it up, had no other Terms 
| | given 


? 
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iven them, than to raſe the Walls, deliver up | © 
their Shipping, and pay their Tribute for the {| 
future. The next who ſignaliz'd himſelf in 1 
Athens, was Tolmides, who out of Emulation 
to the Exploits of Myronides, coaſted Peloponne- 
ſus with fifty Gallies, and four thouſand Men 
on board them, took Gytheum a Port-Town of 
Laconia ; where he burnt and deſtroy'd their 
Naval Forces, and haraſs'd the Country. From 
thence he made ſucceſsful Inroads into the 
Corinthian Territories, and defeated the Sicyoni- 
ans in a Land Fight. | 
Theſe were the Tranſactions of the Arhe- 
zians during the War in Apt: But about 
the time of the Defeat there, a Stop was alſo 
put to their Career in Greece. Particularly they 
were foil'd in Theſſaly, attempting to reinſtate 
Oreſtes, who being baniſh*'d thence, had begg'd 
their Aſſiſtance, After which Pericles put to 
Sea, and took much the ſame Compaſs Tolmi- 
des did, but not altogether with the ſame Suc- 
ceſs, He haraſs'd the Cities upon the Sea- 
Coaſts, gave the Sicyonians another Overthrow, 
and taking in freſh Supplies at Achaia, which 
was then in League with Athens, put over to 
Acarnania; but was forc'd to return without 
performing any thing of Importance. The 
Athenians ever ſince the buſineſs of Tanagra, 
ſuſpected a Storm from Sparta: And as the E- 
vent of that Action * given _ cauſe » 
repent their ill Uſage of Cimon, they thought ,. : 
it os to ob Aba at this 1 — 7 
have him recall'd. Accordingly," when he ha 
been five Years in Exile, Pericles, who was 
the chief Inſtrument in his Baniſhment, writ 
the Edict for his Return. And being n | f 
| e h 
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Procures # he made uſe of his Intereſt in Sparta, to recon» 
| 1 2 cile that State to Athens; which he ſo far ef 
1 chens ang fected, that a Peace was concluded betwixt 'em 
bl Sparta, for five Years. | | 
1 | Peace being eſtabliſh'd, he found the Athe- 
9 nians impatient of Eaſe: And leaſt ſo many Ships 
I cruiſing about Peloponneſus, and the Iſles, ſnould 
1% : give freſh Occaſion to inteſtine Wars, he pro- 
\ | a Expe- pos'd to make another Attempt upon Cypru:, 
_ 2 % Tho' ſome ſay, Pericleemade this a private Con- 
dition of his Return, that he ſhould Command 

the Forces abroad upon ſome Expedition againſt 
the Perſiaus, and leave him to govern in the + 
City. And it ſeems very probable, that ſome- 
thing of this Nature paſs'd betwixt em, 
becauſe Pericles had conſtantly taken oc- 
caſion, whilſt the other was abroad, to 
reverſe all that had been done by him in favour 
of the Nobility. Whatever the Motive was, 
he mann'd out two hundred Gallies, and being 
arriv'd at Cyprus, detach'd fixty of them for 
the Service in Ægypt. For tho? upon the laſt 
Defeat there Inarus was taken, and moſt of the 
Country-reffucd, the fenny Parts of it ſtill held 
out under Apyrrens, Cimon in the mean while 
over- run great Part of the Ifland Cypris, and 
laid Siege to Cirium: But lying before the 
Town, (whether ſick or wounded, is not de- 
* termin'd and perceiving he ſhould die, he 

; charg'd thoſe about him to conceal the News of 
His Death, his Death; which thy manag'd with ſuch Se- 
crecy, that the Grecian Army was conducted, as 
it were, by him thirty Days after he was dead. 
And having obtain'd a great Victory, wherein 
they took an hundred of the Phenician, Cyprian, G1 
and Cilician Veſſels, and being join'd . 

| N dhips 
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Ships, which return'd from e£gype, they fail'd 
home. Diodorus inſinuates, that it was upon 
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tem this Defeat that memorable Peace was concluded, 


which is mention d after the Fight at Eurymedon: 


_ But as all Writers agree as tg the main Articles, 

2's tho not as to the time, this might probably be 
on. the ſame Treaty renew'd. With Gmon in a and Cha: 
mY great Meaſure fell that true Spirit of Gallantry, racer. 
hy which had hitherto animated a Race of Heroes 


againſt the common Enemy. And as he was 
the laſt, ſo in one reſpect he was the greateſt of 
them; inaſmuch as he ſtruck a grove Ter- 
df into the Perſian, by carrying the almoſt 


into the Heart of his Country; and aw'd him 


ſo in the Leſſer Aſia, that no Officer of what 
Quality, or Character ſoever could command 
there, nor durſt any Soldier appear in Arms, 
within four hundred Furlongs of the Sea. As 
to his Behaviour at home, he was open, and ob- 


0 liging, and came very little ſhort of Ariſtides's 
0 Integrity. For an Inſtance of this latter, he 
Ie gave an handſome turn to Reſaces a Perſian; 
2 10 who having fled from the King his Maſter, came 
Tr to him for Protection againſt the Inſults of ſome 
x of the Mob in Athens, and offer'd him two 
Cups full of Darizs's: Cimon ask d him ſmi- 
Fa lingly, Whether he would have him to be his 
_ | Mercenary, or his Friend? He reply'd, His 
c Friend. Why then, ſays he, rake away your 
Fa Mony: For as ſuch, I preſume it is at my Ser- 
1 vice, whenever I ſhall have occaſion for it; and 
1 when I have, I'll ſend to you. What Riches 
OK he had got by the Wars, he employ'd to fo 
- good Ules, that he was rather to be accounted 
* Charitable than Profuſe, keeping an open Houſe, 
ey and laying down the Incloſures about it for the 
P's | Benefit 
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( 

Benefit of the Poor; and that without any po- R 

pular Deſign, further than by ſuch good Off. Wh 

ces to reſtrain a Spirit of Faction, which he ſaw MW | 

was breaking in upon the Conſtitution, I 

Soon after theſe Tranſactions abroad, hap. t 

pen'd a Quarrel about the Temple at Delphi, MW f 

from whence it was call'd the Holy War. The 5 
Lacedemonians taking it from the Phocians, who t 

had got Poſſeſſion of it, gave it up to the Inhv WW \ 
bitants: But immediately upon their Depa. Ml 1 
ture, Pericles came with a Body of Athenian, WM ;; 
and put the Phocians in again. And now the h 
Beotians beginning to revolt, the Atheniau il \ 
ſeiz'd ſeveral of their Towns, and garrifond WF + 
them: But the Bœotians being join'd by their : 

— _ Neighbours, ſurpris'd them in their Return, ad J 
2 Don at Coronea cut off the greateſt part of their h; 
nea, - Forces, with Tolmides their General, and took tt 
the reſt Priſoners; to redeem whom, the Athen. © 

ans were forc'd to reſtore them to their Coun | 34, 

try, and Liberty. As the Event of this Adi: P 

on ſerv'd mightily to raiſe the Peoples Eſteen v. 

of Pericles, who had us'd his utmoſt Efforts u ce. 
diſſuade Tolmides from it, as a raſh Enterpriſe, WW $;, 


and il-tim'd; ſo it encourag'd the Eubœans to 
make head: And Pericles was no ſooner landed i ha 
in the Iſland to chaſtiſe them, but News came, th. 
that Megara had alſo revolted; and that the be 
Lacedemonians were haraſſing the Borders d ca 
Attica, Upon which he quitted this WII 4 
to attend that which threaten d home: Wher WM pa 
| Inſtead of putting it to the Iſſue of a Battel, he 
practis'd with Pliſtoanax the Spartan King, and ! 
by the means of Cleandrides (whom the Eph ¶ im 
had ſent with him by reaſon of his Youth, 4M Pe, 
his Aſſiſtant) bought him off. Pericles in g Per 
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ving up his Accounts of this Expedition, had 
ſt down a Disburſemenr of ten Talents, as 
laid out upon a neceſſary Occaſion ; and the 
people without troubling themſelves to canvaſs 
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the Myſtery, freely allow'd of it. It is added 


further, that he bad his yearly Penſioners in 
Sparta; and conſtantly ſent the ſame Sum for 
the ſame ſecret Service: By which means the 
War was kept off, till the Athenians were pro- 
vided. Tis ſaid the Sartans fin'd their King 
in ſuch a Sum, that not being able to pay it, 
he quitted his Country; and his Counſellor, 
who had fled for it, was ſentenc'd to Death. 
However Attica being freed, Pericles repairs 
again to Enbaa; and having reduc'd the whole 
Iſland, baniſh'd the Inhabitants of Heſtiæa, for 
having kill'd the Men on board an Articł Ship 
they had taken, and in their room brought in a 
Colony of his own Citizens. All Parties being 
rather tir'd than ſatisfy'd with this Variety of 
Fortune, began to hearken to a Peace, which 
was at laſt concluded between Athens, and La- 
cedemon for thirty Years, the Allies of both 
Sides being included. So that the Athenians 
were forc'd to evacuate moſt of the Towns they 
had garriſon'd; and it was further provided, 
that whatever City had not yet declar'd, ſhould 
be at liberty to join with either Side, as Oc- 
caſion ſhould ſerve, At the ſame time Dio- 
dorus obſerves, there was a general Peace in all 
Parts, f 


III. During this Interval, it may not be A view of 


. þ Affair, in 
of Athens; where = 


improper to take a Survey 
Pericles was ſtill improving his Intereſt with the 
People. But as they found Cimmon's Death had 

put 


A 


general 


Peace. 


A. M. 
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put him in a Capacity of carrying his Deſigng 
further than they could allow of, they fer wp 


_ Thucydides againſt him, a Man ſober and diſcreet, 


and related to Cimon. And tho* he was not ſo 

rofeſs'd a Soldier as he, he was better vers'q 
in the Courts of Law, and Buſineſs of State, 
and in that reſpe& a more ſuitable Match for his 
Competitor. He having ſever'd out the beſt 
ſort of Men, who before paſs'd undiſtinguiſh's 


among the Multitude, form'd them into a Bo- 


dy, which paſs'd under the Name of The Fey, 
or the Great Ones, in Oppoſition to the Con- 
mont. And tho' this Diſtinction could not but 
create ſome Diſturbances, it ſerv'd hoy- 
ever as a Counter-poiſe to the State in ge. 
neral, which apprehended leſs from the Conten- 


tion of two eſtabliſh'd Parties, than from the 


uncontroul'd Power of one Man, Pericles in 
the mean while manag'd his Affairs with ſuch 


Nicety, that he temper'd all his Actions with 


an Air of greater Advantage to the State, than 
himſelf, ' Such was his ſending ſixty Gallies 
yearly, with a proportionable Number of the 
Citizens on board them, as a Nurſery for Sex 
men. Such was his planting another Part of 
them in the late Conqueſts, and dividing the 


Lands among them by Lot. As by theſe Me- 


thods he aw'd both the Enemies and Allies of 


Athens, ſo he provided for the Neceſſitous, 


and had a further End in diſcharging the City 
of the Idle, and conſequently the moſt buſie 
and inquiſitive part of the People. Then to 
cajole, and amuſe thoſe who were left, he en- 


tertain'd rfiem with publick Shews, Feaſts, and 


bother Solemnities. And to keep them geners, 


ly employ'd, and make ſome ſhey of the val 
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Sums he expended in theſe Projects, he ſet to 
beautifying the City far beyond what his Pre- 
deceſſors had attempted. He gave ſuch En- 
couragement, as produc'd ſtrange fort of E- 
mulation in all kinds of Artiſts : So that Athens 
on a ſudden became one continu'd Ornament, 
As a Specimen of the reſt, he reſtor'd and en- 
larg d the Parthenion, or Temple of Minerva 
burnt by the Perſians; which is ſaid to be even 
at this Day both for Matter and Art, the moſt 
beautiful Piece of Antiquity remaining in the 
World. It was from this time, that Athens 
came to be ſo much admir'd by Strangers, and 
envy'd by her Neighbours: And this Politeneſs, 
Pomp, and Luxury in Building, ſeems to have 
lid the Foundation of the ſame Exceſs, to 
which ſhe ſoon after arriv'd in other things. 
But Pericles by this gave occaſion to his Ene - 
mies, to reproach him with ſquandering away 


the Mony, which was given for the Mainte- 


nance of the War. They complain'd in the po- 
pular Aſſemblies, That it was what they could 
not anſwer either to themſelves, or their Allies; 
that they had no Pretence for moving the Bank of 
Greece from Delos, but to ſecure it from the 
Barbarians; and that he had broke the Neck of 
that Excuſe, by diverting it to other Uſes, Pe- 
ricles urg'd in Defence of himſelf, and the 
State, That they were no way accountable to their 
Confederates, who did not ſo much as ſet out Ship, 


Man, or Horſe for the Service, whilſt they were 


continually expoſing themſelves in their Defence: 
That as for the Mony, it was not theirs who 
gave, but theirs who receiv'd it, ſo long as they 
perform d the Conditions, upon which they receiv'd 
ir, He added further, That it was fit the Handi- 

S craftſmen 
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lick Mony, and yet that they ſhould do ſome- 
thing for it; and that ſince they were ſuſficiently 

tor d with Proviſions for the War, they might 
very fairly convert the Overplus to the Uſe, and 
Ornament of the City. This ſalved the Buſineſs 
for the preſent :' And when at another time 
Thucydides's Party was railing at him upon the 
ſame Account, he put the Queſtion to the Peo- 
ple, Whether they thought he had laid out tw 
much? They told him, Yes. Well then, ſays 
he, let it all go upon my Account, and accord. 
ingly Ill make the Inſcriptions upon the Temples, 

| and other publich Buildings, in my own Name, 
Whether they were ſtruck with the Greatneſs of 
his Spiritin this Reply, or that they envy'd him 
the Glory of the Works, they unanimouſly 
bid him go on, and finiſh em at the publick 
Charge. | 


an Expedi. after the Peace, between the Samians, and Mi 
82 lefians, about Priene a City of Ionia: Wherein 
the latter being worſted, apply'd themſelves to 


themſelves in the Quarrel, being alſo encourag d 
to it by a diſguſted Party of the Samians them: 


it, that the State took notice of it; and the ra- 
ther becauſe what he did, was thought to be 

at the Inſtigation of Aſpaſia x Mileſian Miſtreſs 
of his. He mann'd out forty Gallies, and made 

a Deſcent upon Samos; where breaking up the 
Oligarehy, he eſtabliſh'd a Democracy after the 
Athenian Model; then taking Hoſtages, tran- 
ſported them to Lemnos, and leaving a Garriſon 
in Samos return d home. In the mean while 1 
"I 4 | Vera 


craftſmen ſhould have their Share in the pub. 


The Sami. The firſt new Diſturbanoe happen'd fix Years 


the Athenians; who accordingly intereſted. 


ſelves. Pericles appear'd ſo particularly warm in 
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veral of the Citizens, who had fled ro the Con- 
tinent upon the Change of their Government, 
betook themſelves to Piſſuthnes the Perſian Go- 
vernor of Sardis, and at the ſame time holding | 
Correſpondence with ſome of the leading Men 

in Samos, enter'd it by Night with ſeven hun- 

dred Auxiliaries: Where they put all to the 
Sword, who oppos'd them; and having got | 
their Hoſtages privately convey*d from Lemnos, 
deliver'd up the Athenian Garriſon to Piſſuthnes; 

then drew Byzantium into their Alliance, and 

renew'd the War with the Mileſians. 

Pericles having Notice of this Surpriſe, put 

to Sea again with ſixty Sail: With forty four 

of them he fell in with the Enemy, and ob- 
tain'd a ſignal Victory, having taken, ſunk, and 

routed the whole Samian Fleet conſiſting of ſe- 

venty Sail, twenty of which were Men of War. 

Having by this Means made himſelf Maſter of 

the Port, he purſud his Victory by Land, 

and block d up the City. But inſtead of preſ- 

ſing the Siege, he went with a freſh Supply of 

Ships in queſt of the Phænician Fleet, which 

he heard was. coming to the Relief of the be- 

ſieg d; who in the mean time finding great De- 
tachments drawn off, made a ſuccefsful Sally, 

and recover'd the Harbour; ſo that having an 

open Sea, they imported all their neceſſary Pro- 

viſions, Bur Pericles being return'd with ſtill 

Ani Supplies from home, which were al- 

o augmented by a Flect of Chians and Lesbi- 

ans, he hemm'd them in with a Wall, and 

made uſe of battering Engines: So that with 

fmall Loſs he carry'd the Town in the ninth 

Month of the Siege, obliging them To demoliſh 2 
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their Walls, deliver up their Shipping, pay a good cjr, 

Fine towards the Charge of the War, and give cjr, 

A. M. Hoſtages for Security. This happen'd about the cul 
3564. beginning of the. eighty fafth Olympiad; from wa; 
Olym. 8.1 which time *cill the twentieth Year of the Pele his 


ponneſian War, Samos continu'd in Alliance with on 
Athens, and under the popular Government, tot 
The War being over, Byzantium alſo return d 9 
to its former Obedience. This was the chief out 
of Pericless military Exploits; and he could Na! 
not help valuing himſelf upon it ſo far, as to 02 
lay, He had in nine Months done as much a- ſo a 


gainſt the chief City of Tonia, as Agamemnon ther 
did in ten Tears againſt Troy. The truth is lede 
he met with more Hazard and Difficulty, than Mei 
he was aware of, the Samians being arriv'd to new 
that Power by Sea, that they were within ve- to { 
ry little of wreſting the Dominion of it out of intel 


the Athenians Hands. Fleet 

Tos to r 

Stir: at E- IV. The next Commotions were about two thian 

pidamnus. Years after at Epidamnus, and require a diſtin them 

Relation, as they give light to the Sequel of the ( 

the Story, and are the common reputed Grounds offer 

of thar* Flame, which was kindled in all Greece. Ml pon 
Fpidamnus, afterwards known by the Name of the 

Dyrxachium, was a Colony of the Corcyreans; ſent 

which growing firſt Rich, and then Factious, tout 

baniſh'd the chief of her Citizens. The Exiles N 

joining with the //hrians their Neighbours, of v 
brought the Epidamnians ſo low, that they they 

were forc'd to ſend to Corcyra their Mother Prom 

City for Aſſiſtance; which rejecting their Re- 1 

Nn 


queſt, the Oracle directed them to the Coriu- 


thians, as their Original Founders, For as Cor- Day. 
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gra was their Founder, ſo Corinth was the Cor- 
CY aAns 3 and Phalius of the Poſterity of Her- 
cules, who led the Colony into Epidamnus, 
was himſelf a Corinthian, and carry'd ſeveral of 


his Countrymen with him. Accordingly up- 


on their giving up themſelves, and their City 
to them, they took them under their Protecti- 
on, but not more out of Pity to them, than 
out of a Pique to Corcyra; whoſe Wealth, and 
Naval Power, wherein ſhe was little inferior 
to any State in Greece, had made her inſolent, 
ſo as to throw off all manner of Dependance on 
them, even to the common Marks of Acknow- 


ledgement, exacted as due from a Colony to its 


Metropolis, The Corinthians having ſent ſome 
new Inhabitants to Epidamnus with a Garriſon 
to ſecure them, the Corcyreans reſented it as 
interpoſing in their Affairs; and going with a 
Fleet to Epidamuus, commanded the Citizens 
to receive their Exiles, and expel the Corin- 


thians; and upon their poſitive Refuſal block'd 


them up. In the mean time, when they found 
the Corinthians preparing to relieve them, they 
offer d to refer it to any indifferent City of Pe- 
lponneſus, as to the Right of the Colony. But 
the Corinthians reſolving to humble them, 


lent a Fleet of ſeventy five Gallies with two 


thouſand Soldiers on board them. The Cor- 
reans had an hundred and twenty Sail; forty 
of which being left to carry on the Siege, 
they made up to them with the reſt near the 
Promontory of Actium, and defeated them: 
And to make it a compleat Victory, Epi- 
28 was ſurrender'd up to em the ſame 
0 


S 3 5 Being 


. 
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Being now Maſters of thoſe Seas, they infe. 

ſted the other Colonics, and Confederates of 

Corinth. But the Summer following, the Co. 
rinthians made very great Preparations in order 

to revenge this Diſprace: Which the others 

having Notice of, laid their Caſe before the 
Athenians, inſiſting upon the Article of their 

late Treaty with the Peloponneſians, which gave 

them leave to take any State, that had nor been 
engag'd, into their Alliance. The Corinthian 

at the ſame time put in their Remonſt;ances 

And after a full hearing on both Sides, and 

two Aſſemblies of the People, they concluded 

Coreyra was a Place of too great Importance, in 

regard both of its own Strength, and as it was 

a convenient Paſs into Zraly, and Sicily, to let it 

be an Acceſſion to Corinth, Vet as on the o- 

ther Hand they were tender of violating the 

Peace, they made only a Defenſive League 

with it, giving their Officers in Charge to de- 

cline the Fight, unleſs the Corcyræans or they 

were firſt attack'd, Accordingly they voted 

an Aid of ten Gallies: But the ſending ſo ſmall 

a Squadron was look'd upon rather as an Hard. 

ſhip upon Lacedemonins the Son of Cimon, 

who commanded them, than a Relief to Corcyra; 

and as it ſtuck chiefly upon Pericles, who did 

all he could to hinder the Riſe of Cimon's Fi 

mily, he was forc'd to procure a new Supply; 

Tre Fight but it came too late to do much Service. The 
ee Corinthians Peng to Sea with ninety Ships of 
ans. „ their own, and fixty of their Allies, the Cw: 
Corinthi- c ræans met em betwixt their Iſland and the 
ans. Continent of Epirus with a hundred and twens 
ty of their own, and the Athenians. As this 
vas their greateſt Number, that had 1 
| | Deen 
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been engag'd of the Grecians among themſelves, | 
fo the Fight was long and obſtinate, but artleſs, | 
and confus'd, and rather deſperate, than deci- 

five. For tho” the Corcyræans loſt ſeventy Sail 

for thirty of the Enemy, and a hundred Priſo- 

ners; yet as upon the Arrival of twenty Sail 

more from Athens; they kept the Sea, recover'd 

a preat part of their Wreck, and dead Bodies, 

41d made another Offer of Battel, which was 

not accepted, this made the Claim of Victory 

ſo equal, that both Sides erected Trophies. 
Whatever Advantage the Corinthiaus had, they 

did not care to purſue it; ſo that being content 

to leave Corcyra, rather ſafe than victorious, 

they return'd home, having in their Paſſage 

taken Auactorium a Town in the Bay of Am- 

lracia. But they complain'd loudly of the A- 
thenians, as having violated the Treaty, in 

which they were compris'd with Lacedemon : 

And this was the firſt Pretence of the general The fr/t 
War which follow'd. What they call'd the Gun of 
breaking of the Peace, the Athenians term'd 2 
only aſſiſting their Confederates: But they did Near. 

not depend much upon the Nicety of this Di- 
ſtinction; and finding it muſt come to an open 
Rupture, thought it the wiſeſt Courſe to be 

before hand with them. | 

' Accordingly they ſent to the Inhabitants of 

Pitidea, a Town in the Iſehmus of Pallene a 
Urinthian Colony, but tributary to Athens, to 
demoliſh their Walls towards Pallene, to give 
Hoſtages, to expel their Magiſtrates ſent year- 

ly to them from Corinth, and to receive no 

more of them for the future. They had firſt 
Recourſe to Entreaties, that nothing of Extre- | 

erto Wl mity might be put upon them; but when they 

deen S 4 could 


Fotidæa 
beſieg d. 
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a Battel enſu'd, wherein one of the Athenian 


fifty Men, amongſt whom was Callias, and the 


having ſoon aſter receiv'd a freſh Supply ot 


—— neg +, — — 
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| could get no Abatement of theſe Terms, they A 
went with the Corinthian Ambaſſadors to Sar. th 
ta, and obtain'd an Aſſurance that in Caſe the th 
Athenians made War upon them, the Lacede- th 
monians would enter Attica with an Army, th 
They had further Encouragement from Per. nc 

diccas the Macedonian King, who having at 
thi: time a Quarrel with the Athenians for af- th 
| ſiſting his Brothers againſt him, procur'd ſeve. al 
Poticz2, ral neighbouring Places of Thrace and Macedi, ch 
; © to join with them in a general Revolt. Be. de 
vols, fides theſe home Alliances, they had two thou- of 


ſand Men ſent 'em from Corinth under Ari- b 
ſtæus. However the Athenians went on with 05 
their Deſiggs, having before ſent Orders to the mis 
Captains of the thirty Gallies they had in thoſe ha 


Parts, to ſee their Commands executed upon th 
Potidæa, and to have a watchful Eye upon its wl 
Neighbours. But being too weak to deal with fo1 
Perdiccas, and the revolted Cities at the fame thi 
time, they receiv'd. a. Supply of forty, Gallies Pe 
with two thouſand Men under the Conduct of ing 


Calliaz. The Forces on both Sides being join'd, 


Wings was worſted by the Corinthians, but in 
other Parts they rout:d Perdiccas; which Ari 
ſteus the Corinthian General perceiving, gave 
over the Purſuit, and breaking through the 
Ranks, threw himſelf into Potidæa. The Athe- 
nians in this Action loſt but a hundred and 


Enemy ſcarce double that Number. However 
it was a Victory on the Athenians Side; who 


fixteen hundred Men under the Command of 
Phormio, bi ock d up Potidæa by Sea and * 
1 3 — $ WEE, * r A8 
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As the Buſineſs of Corcyra was urg'd againſt 
the Athenians, ſo was this of Potidea againſt 


the Peloponneſians; and may be look'd upon as 


the ſecond Pretence for the War, inaſmuch as 
they had incited that and other Towns to re- 
nounce their Allegiance to Athens. 

The Noiſe of this Siege brought the Corin- 
thian Ambaſſadors to Sparta; where they and 
all other States, which had any Injuſtice ro 
charge the Athenians with, had free Liberty of 
declaring their Grievances, Ægina complain'd 
of being oppreſs'd contrary to the Liberty allow'd 
by her laſt Agreement with Athens; Megara 
of being prohibited the Freedom of the Athe- 
nian Ports, and Markets. And when erough 
had been ſaid to prepare the Lacedemonians, 
the Corinthians made a long Speech to them; 
wherein taking the Juſtice of their Reſentment 
for granted, they endeavour'd chicfly to rouze 
them into a Senſe of the common Danger of 
Peloponneſus, ſo far' as to charge them with be- 
ing. ſelfiſh, and ſupine, and not acting up to 
the Reputation, they had formerly acquir'd; 
and that in ſhort, If they would not take this 
Opportunity of vindicating themſelves, and their 
Allies, they muſt be forc d to have recourſe to 
thoſe that would. Some Athenian Ambaſſadors, 


who were then at Sparta upon other Buſineſs, 


defird they might have leave to exceed their 


Commiſſion ſo far, as to refute what Envy and 


Prejudice had ſuggeſted againſt their Fellow- 


Citizens. They began with a Recapitulation 


of the Perſian Wars; wherein the whole Bur- 
den in a manner lying upon them, both as to 
defeating the Enemy, and protecting their Al- 
lies, they ſhew'd by what neceſſary and al- 


moſt 
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moſt unavoidable Steps the chief Power was 
devolv'd upon them; That having receiv'd that 
Power as the Reward of their Virtue, they thought 
themſelves oblig d to maintain it; that this was 
not to be done without ſome proportionable Force, 


and yet that = had employ'd no more, than w 


abſolutely neceſſary in ſuch Caſes, They deſird 
the Lacedemonians not to entertain any unjuſt 
Suſpicions of them; and to be very well ad- 
vis'd before they entcr'd upon a War of the laſt 
Importance; for that Whoever ſhould begin with 
the Athenians, world certuiul) find them read to 


retaliate. The Lacedamonians after 'a full and 


open Hearing came to a cloſe Debate amon 

themſelves; wherein it was generally er 
that the Peace was broke, ind that tlie Athe- 
nian were the Agreſſors: The Diſpute was, 


whether they ſhould immediately declare War. 


Archidamus one of their Kings, and a Man of 
Prudence, and Temper, told em, They were 
not at this time a Match for Athens; and en- 


| deavour'd to diſſuade them not ſo much from 


the War in general, as from ruſhing into it 


Mar de- 
creed at 


Sparta. 


thoughtleſs, and unprovided. But Sthenelaidas 
one of the Ephori urg'd the contrary, That 
when once they had receiv'd an Injury, they 
ought not to deliberate, but forthwith to proceed to 
Action, and revenge it. And accordingly War 
was decreed, and the Confederates made ac- 
quainted with their Reſolution, 5h 
Whilſt they were making Preparations, 
wherein they ſpent almoſt a Year, the Lacedæ- 
2:0nians, to make the War appear more ſpeci- 
ous on their Side, ſent ſeveral Embaſhes to 


- -expoſtulate with the Athenians, They began 
with the old Buſineſs of Qlon; which was le. 


vell'd 
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| Counſels being divided, they would never come 
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velbd againſt Pericles their Mortal Enemy, 
whoſe Relations by his Mother's Side were 
ſaid to be tainted with that Pollution. But 
he charg'd them with the ſame Guilt in the 
Death of Pauſanias, and ſome of their Helors, 
who had taken Sanctuary in the Temple. Then 
they requir'd them to raiſe the Siege of Poti- 
dea; to permit Ægina to be govern'd by its 
own Laws; and to revoke the Decree againſt 
the Megareans; and inſiſted ſo much upon 
this latter, that they ſcem'd to lay the whole 
Streſs of the War upon it. Receiving no ſa- 


tisfactory Anſwer to theſe Propoſals, they 


made another more general Demand, That they 
ſhould ſet free all the Grecian Cities, which 
had any Dependance on them. Which as it 


vas in effect confining their Juriſdition with- 


in their own Walls, they could not expect they 
would conſent to it: However it anſwer'd 
their Deſign, which was only to amuſe them, 
and gain time. The Athenians upon this laſt 
Meſſage aſſembled the People, in order to ſend 
a peremptory Anſwer once for all. The Mat- 


ter was canvaſs' d long, and with great variety 


of Opinions; till at laſt it was fix d by Peri- 
cles, who oppos'd their Demands with a great 
deal of Warmth, and Artifice, ſhewing, That 
the ſame of them were not in themſelves ſuffici- 
ent Grounds for a War, yet that the Conſequence 
of their Conce on even in Trifles, when it was 
extorted from them with an Air of Command, 
would be, to have ſtill more impos d upon them e 
That as to the Succeſs. they might promiſe them- 
ſelves a conſiderable ſhare from the many diffe- 
rent Intereſts of the Confederates, whereby their 
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to any ſudden Reſolve; and that if they could, yet 
their want of Mony would keep em from putting 
it in Execution. That as to themſelves, their 
Shipping would enable them to give powerful Di- 
verſions, by making frequent Deſcents : And be- 
cauſe their Strength conſiſted chiefly in Iſlands, 
having only Attica, that lay open to the Depreda- 
tions of the Enemy, they could not ſuſtain ſo 


great Loſſes by Land, He concluded with The 
abſolute Neceſſity there was of a War ; and that 


the more chearfully they undertook it, the eaſier 
it would be diſpatch'd : That as the greateſt Ho 
nours had generally accru'd to their State out of 
the greateſt Extremities, this might ſerve to 
animate them in its Defence, ſo às not to tranſ. 
mit it leſs glorious to their Poſterity, than they 
receiv d it from their Anceſtors, Theſe Rea- 
ſons were readily aſſented to by the People; 
who to give ſome Colour to their Proceedings, 
ſent a very plauſible Anſwer drawn up by Pericles 
to this Effect, That they would open their Ports 
and Markets to the Megareans, if the Lacedæ- 


monians world allow the Athenians, and their 


Allies reſiding in Sparta, the Privileges of their 
own Subjects: That they would reſtore the Cities 
to the ſame degrees of Liberty, they enjoy d when 
the Leacue was made, provided alſo, that they 
would do the like to the Cities under their Ju- 
riſdiction, and not oblige them to conform to the 
Model of their Government ; and laſtly, That 
they deſir d to adjuſt theſe Differences by Treaty, 


The more as being unwilling to begin a War, but reſolv'd 


imme liate to defend themſelves againſt thoſe that did. 


Cauſes of 
the Pelo- - 
ponneſian 


Far. 


Having mention'd the pretended Grounds of 
the Qlarrel, with the formal Proceedings on 
borh Sides, it may not be amiſs to obſerye, that 
g . Pericles 
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Pericles was perſonally intereſted in promoting 

this War, inſomuch that ſome have charg'd him as 
the ſole Author of it. Tis certain, he was 
vaſtly indebted to the State, which had often 
threaten'd calling him to Account: So that not- 
withſtanding his great Power in the City, he 
thought it too precarious, to ſcreen him a- 
gainſt the continual Clamours about the publick 
Mony. This private Storm he thought was not 
to be diverted, but by a publick one; and there- 
fore to take the People off from their Enquiries, 
and to make his Aſſiſtance neceſſary, he invol- 
ved them in this War. It is ſaid further, that 
he took the firſt Hint of it from his Nephew 
Alcibiades; who ſeeing him one Day very pen- 
five and melancholy, ask'd him the reaſon of it. 
He told him, He was conſidering how to make 
up his Accounts to the State. Tow were better 
conſider, replies the Youth, how to avoid being 
accountable. This was undoubtedly a ſtrong 
Motive with Pericles in inflaming the Quarrel, 
when once it was on foot: But for the War it 
ſeif, it was what muſt have broke out of Courſe 
about this time, without any particular Incendi- 
ary. For the true Cauſe of it was the Power 
of Athens; and the Seeds of it were laid from 
the time of the Battel at Plarea. That Day ſo 
glorious to Greece, became fatal to her in the 
Conſequence, by diſſolving that Subordination 
Athens bore to Sparta, and raiſing eternal Jca- 
louſies betwixt the two States. Athens fii'd 
with the Succeſs of the Battels againſt the Per- 
fan, the chief Honour of which ſhe took to 
her ſelf, firſt ſtood upon Equality with Lace- 
demon, and then carry'd her Pretenſions a 
great deal higher. She ſcon affected a Pre- 
e | | dency ; 
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cedency; drew over to her Side the greateſt 
part of the Allies; debated, and decided what. 
ever concern'd the general Welfare; afſum'd to 
her ſelf the Prerogative of Rewards and pu- 
niſhments; and in a word, ſet up for the Sve. 
reien Umpire of Greece. The Athenians hid 
indeed a very fair Title to the Command x 
Sea; and Sparta was not very unwilling to re. 
ſign it to them: But they would be abſolute 
in all. They thought, ſince they had dcliverd 
Greece from the Inſults of the Barbarians, they 
had a Right to oppreſs her in their Turn. They 
roughly treated the Grecian Cities, of which 
they call'd themſelves the Protectors. If a 
Neighbour offended them never ſo little, he 
ſoon felt the Weight of all their Anger ; whence 
grew that Proverb recited by driſtorle, Au 
Athenian Neighbourhood, They render'd them. 
ſelves odious not only to their Neighbours, but 
alſo to part of Thrace, and the Ifles of the 
Agean Sca, which were ſubject to their Laws, 
but impariently bore that Yoke, which grew 
every Day more infupportable. Thus did 
Athens manage her ſelf for above forty Years: 
All which time the Spartans made bur faint At- 
tempts to humble, or repreſs their Rivals. 
Their Method, when any injur'd State appeald 
to them, was to refer em to Athens, that by 
engaging her in the Quarrel, they might weak- 
en, and diſſolve her Power, and yet not at their 
own Expcnce. But the Effect was ſo far from 
anſwering what they propos'd, that it ſervd 
rather to fix and heighten her Eſteem. Pericler 


made the City {till more formidable to the other 


Common-wealths, by the ſeveral Embaltics *: 


caus d it to depute, either upon its real © . 


tende 
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tended Intereſts; and improv'd theſe Negotia- 
tions into a great Deſign of ſummoning all 
| Greece to Athens, in order to enter into a more 
ſtrict Conſederacy againſt the Per/ian. Which 
| was ſuch a diſtinguiſhing Mark of Pre-cmincnce, 
as the Athenians had never before afſum'd to 
| thtmſelves: And the Lacedemunians could not 
but reſent it, when they found they were to 
be conven'd before them, like the reſt of their 
Tributaries. - Whatever they had hitherto con- 
niv'd at, they did not care to teſtifie their 
Submiſſion, and Dependance in ſo ſolemn a Man- 
ner: And tlio' the thing did not take Effect, 
it ſerv'd however to awaken them into a 'Senſe 
of the Neceſſity there was, of putting a Stop to 
their Career. So that upon this, and the re- 
peated Complaints of ſevera! Cities, they found 
there was no way left, but to make a formal De- 
claration of War, In a word the two Stares 
were throughly exaſperated by a long Emulation; 
and as they were both arriv'd to their moſt flou- 
riſking Period, this was a Diſpute betwixt *em 
for th? Empire of Greece, the Pretence for 
for which was, preſerving the Ballance, and pro- 
tecting their Confederates. 

About the time of theſe Commotions, flou- 
riſh'd Meton the Affronomer of Athens; who Meton: 
found our that notable Period of ninetecn Years, 
in which Space all the different Mutations of 
the Sun and Moon are compleated, and the 
begin again to move from the ſame Point of 
the Zodiack, This hecame a Standard among 
the Ancients in calculating the Full and-New 
Moons; and the Diſcovery was recciv'd with 
ſuch Applauſe by. the Athenians, that they 
would have it writ in Golden Letters in the moſt 

publick 


Pindar. 
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publick Place of the City. From hence came 
the Title of the Golden» Number; ' which was 
handed down from the Grecians to the Romans, 
and from them to us Chriſtianss But ſome 
will not allow Meton to have been the Author 
of this Cycle: Livy particularly attributes the 
Invention of it to Numa Pompilius. It was al- 
ſo about this time that Pindar dy'd, who was 


born at Thebes about the ſixty fourth Olympiad, 


The manner of his Death is related, that ha- 
ving pray'd to the Gods to give him the moſt 
deſirable thing in Life, he dy'd ſuddenly, lean- 


ing his Head upon a Boy that he lov'd. His 


Writings have given us a Standard of the great- 


eſt Elevation and Tranſport, to which it is 


poſſible for Poctry to be advanc'd. There is 
ſomething ſo vaſt in his Deſigns, fo ſtrong, 
and lively in his Thoughts, and ſo pompous 
and daring in his Expreſſions, and Meaſures, 
that it requires ſcarce leſs Attention to read 
him, than to imitate others. For which Res- 
ſons his Muſe has been cenſur'd as too unbrid- 
led and irregular. But the Deſign of an Ode 


being not ſo much to inform our Judgment, as 


to raiſe our Fancy, this /rregwlarity is not the 
leaſt of his Beauties. It is agreeable to the Rap- 
ture the Poct feels; his Spirits are too much in 
a Ferment, and his Fancy too much upon the 
Wing, to ſtay for Words to expreſs himſelf 
Methodically. It is the boldeſt fort of Paint- 
ing ; he gives a maſterly Touch here and there, 
and takes the Likeneſs of his Hero in general, 
tho' he does not finiſh the Features. Thus 
it is, that he has triumph'd over Art ſo ſucceſs- 
fully, as to gain the Title of a perfect Maſter 


of the Sublime, and Prince of the Lyrick Poets. 
„„ It 
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It can be no Diſadvantage to his Character, to 

mention his Contemporary Bacchylides, fince in Bacchyli- 
Compariſon of him, he deſerves no higher a des. 
Title than the Crow, as Pindar calls him, 

when he makes himſelf the Eagle ſoaring above 


him. | * 1 


+. TT Oe SE 


EA. 


From the Beginning of the Pelopon- 
neſian War, to the Peace conclu- 
ded between the Athenians, and 
Lacedæmonians for fifty Tears. 


Containing the S, pace of 10 Tears. 


el HE Athenians receiving no Anſwer to 
their laſt Propoſals, thought of nothing 
but War; which accordingly broke out with The War 
the ſurpriſing: of Platæa by three hundred The- #reaks our. 
bans, who were let in by a Party of the Town, A. M. 
that join d in the Confpiracy, to bring it over to 3572. 
the common Intereſt of Bæotia. But the gene- m. 57.1 
rality of the Townſmen, who were well af- 
fected to the Athenians, made head againſt 
them, and by the Advantage of the Night fo 
oyer· power d them, that being unable to de- 
fend what they had taken, they were put to the 
Sword, The Athenians ſent a Party to the Re- 
lief of the Town; which being aa 
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fore they came, they were left in it as a Garri. 

ſon, This Action happen'd in the fifteenth 
Vear of the Peace, being the firſt of the eighty 

ſeventh Olympiad, and the 3572 Year of the 

—_— - -..:. | 

The Alli- Thus the League being manifeſtly diſſolyd, 

45% e both Sides employ d their utmoſt Diligence in 
ga. ſtrengthning their Alliances. The Lacedeme- 
nians ſecur'd all Peloponneſus, except the Argives 

ard Achæans who ſtood Neuter; tho' amongſt 

theſe latter, Pellene declar d for them in the Be- 

| inning, and the reſt came in afterwards. They 

Pad alſo without the Iſfthmus, the Megareans, 

Phocians, Locrians, Bœotians, Ambraciots, Leu- 

cadians, and Anactorians: All which were al- 
lotred their ſeveral Proportions; ſome. of Horſe, 3 
others of Foot, and the reſt of Shipping, of them ; 
which they propos'd to have five hundred Sail, miſe t 
beſides what they could procure out of Itah, be 


and Sicily, On the Athenians (ide were the confide 
Chians, Lesbians, Plateans, Meſſenians inhabi- Ene 14 
ting Naupactus, molt of the Acarnanians, with dee 
the Corey ræaus, and Zacynthians, beſides great One. 
Part of the Afatich Greciaus, particularly thoſe Wl 2 ” 
on the Sea-Coaſt, ſeveral Towns of Thrace, with Very" ot 
moſt of the leſſer Iſlands, and tributary Cities par d! 
in general. Of rheſe Chios, Lesbos, and Corcyrs n 
furniſh'd Shipping, the reſt Men, and Mony. their fe 
So enger were both Sides in the Proſecution of to trea 
the War, that they had Recourſe to the Bar- Poſture 
barians fr Alliſtance againſt each other, and . 
ſent ſeverally as Suppliants to the King of Perſa, e el 
againſt whom they were ſo lately united. Thus = icles 
was all Greece in a manner drawn into the Quar- A5 
. rel, ard divided as the States were differently 1 #6 
affected: Of which the greateſt Part embrac'd L olpita 
| | the ands, 
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Chap. V. The Grecian Hiſtory. 275 
the Laceiamonian Intereſt, as the Cauſe of Ju- E 
ſtice, and Liberty; the reſt being detain'd by 
the Athenians more out of Fear, than Affecti- 
on. But whatever the latter wanted in Num- 
bers, was ſufficiently made up to them in Mo- 
ny, Shipping, and all neceſſary Proviſions, and 
in the abſolute Power, they had over their Con- 
federates. : | | 
The Lacedemonians after the Buſineſs of Plas 
taa, publiſh'd their Intentions of invading A.- 
tica; in order to which two Thirds of the 
Confederate Cities, making up ſixty thouſand 
Men, met at the /#hmms + Where Archida- 
mus, as General of the Expedition, told them, 
The Eyes and Hearts of all Greece were apon 
them; that whatever they might reaſonably pro- 
miſe themſelves from their Numbers, they ought 
mt only to allow Room for Accidents, but to 
Conſider further how powerful, and deſperate an 
Enemy they had to deal with; That tho it was 
generally a Maxim to puſh on boldly in an Ene- 
mies Country; yet they ſhould proceed here 
- with more than ordinary Caution, and guard e- 
very one his reſpective Poſt, Thus having pre- 
par d his Men, he ſent once more to the Athe- 
nians, to ſee if they would abate any thing of 
their former Obſtinacy. But they reſolv'd not 
to treat with! the Enemy in this threatning 
Poſture: So that the Meſſenger was diſmiſs'd 
without hearing, and ſaid at his Departure, 
From this Day may Greece date her Miſeries. 
Pericles had a Notion, that Archidamus out of 
Reſpe& to him (as indeed there was ſomething 
of a Friendſhip founded upon the Right of 
Hoſpitality betwixt them) would ſpare his 
WH Eands, in the general Havock he would _ 
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of every thing elſe in the Country; and think. 
ing it would rather do him an Injury, in lay- 
ing him open to the Suſpicion and IIl-will of 
his Fellow-Citizens, he declar'd to them, That 
if the Enemy forbore his Eſtate, he would give 
it to the Pablick, He alſo order'd thoſe who 
who were diſpers'd in the Villages, to retire 
with their Effc&s into the City, as the only 
Place of Security; and encourag'd them by a 
long Detail of their Proviſions; as That they 
had fix hundred Talents yearly Tribute, bejides 
other Revenues; that they had yet left in the Ca 
ſtle ſix theuſand Talents, beſides great Quanti- 
ties of Mon) and Plate belonging to the Temples, 
which they might uſe in Caſes of Extremiy, 
provided they made Reſtitution when the War as 
over : That they had between thirty and forty 
Thouſand Men, three hundred Gallies, and other 
Neceſſaries, which if rightly apply'd, would cajil 
make them Superior. The People were ſo wel 
fatisfy'd with this Account of their Affairs, 
that they immediately ſet to rigging out their 
Fleet, and ſummoning the Confederates. 
Olym. 87.2. But whilſt they were making theſe neceſſary 
The Pelo- Preparations, the Peloponneſian Army enter'd 
ponneſians Attica by Oenoe.the firſt Frontier Garriſon to- 
muade At- yards Beotia; from whence Archidamms, alter 
8 a fruitleſs Attempt to Storm the Place, was 
ſorc'd to march further into the Country. For 
he was charg'd with having been too remil* 
ſrom the Beginning; and particularly that by 
this laſt Delay, he had given the People of 
Attica Time to gather themſelves into a Body, 
who otherwiſe muſt have ſell inta their Hands. 
So that whether he was a Favourer of the 4: 
thenians or no, it was not doubted, but he pro. 
| . ö tracted 
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Chap. V. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
tracted his March, in Hopes they would y t 
come to ſome ſort of Terms. But hearing 
nothing from them, he came and poſted him- 
ſelf at Acharne the greateſt Borough-Town in 
Attica, and but ſeven Miles from Athens. The 
Alarm was no ſooner got into the City, but 
the People were ready to mutiny againſt Peri- 
cles, for not leading them into the Field. He 
thought it by no Means adviſeable; and there- 
fore would not ſo much as convene them, leaſt 
the Surpriſe ſnould make them reſolve upon 
any 7 that was raſh, or extravagant: In- 
ſomuch that Cleon, who was endeavouring to 
ſupplant him in his Intereſt with the People, 
reproach'd him with downright Cowardiſe. 
He choſe rather to put up every thing, than 
to venture a Sally: But to ſhew, that he did not 
neglect his Charge, he ſhut up the City Gates; 
plac'd ſufficient Guards at all the Poſts about 
it; ſent out Parties of Horſe to keep the Ene- 
my at a Diſtance, one of which in a Skirmiſh 
with the Beotians was repuls'd with Loſs; and 
at the ſame time order'd out a hundred Gal- 
lies, to infeſt the Coaſts of Peloponneſus. Ar- 
chidamus finding his Proviſions fail, and that 
he could not bring the Athenians to a Battel, 
broke up his Camp at Acharna, and having ra- 
vag'd the Country about it, return d home; 
and the rather becauſe the Athenian Fleet in 
Conjunction with the Allies, was likely to make 
ſucceſsful Deſcents. They landed in Laconia, 
and had taken Methone, if Braſidas a Spar- 
tay had not thrown himſelf into the Town 
with a Supply, and beat them back to their 
Ships: For which Service he was the firſt in 
this War, who receiv'd publick Applauſe at 
W Sparta. 
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Sparta. From thence coaſting along, they put 
in at Elis, where they haral''d the Country, 
plunder'd Pheia, and defeated thoſe who op- 
pos'd them. About the ſame Time another 
Squadron of Thirty Gallies, which was ſent as 
a Guard tv Eubea, had the like Succeſs againſt 
the Locri Opuntii. Upon the Enemies quit- 
ting Attica, the Athenians decreed, that an hun- 
dred of the beſt Gallies, and a thouſand Ta- 
lents ſhould be ſet apart in Caſe of an Inva 
ſion by Sea; and made it Capital for any Man 
to motion the diverting either the Ships, or 


Mony to any other Uſe. They alſo took Oc. 


caſion to diſplace the eZginerans, upon pre- 
tence that they principally occaſion'd the War: 
But the Truth is, they found this Iſland lay 
very convenient jor their Affairs, and warted 
it to caſe their own City, which was prodigi- 
oufly over-ſtock'd with Inhabitants. Then 
they drew over to their Alliance Siracles King 
of Thrace, and Perdiccas of Macedon, in Order 
to proceed with more Vigour in thoſe Parts, 
eſpecially againſt Potidæa. The Fleet ſtill cru- 
fing about, rhe Forces on board it took ſeveral 
Towns, with the whole Ifland of Cephallenia 
without Oppoſition, and return'd home, Thus 
the Athenians being left at Liberty to act of- 
fenſhively by Land as well as Sea, invaded Me- 
garis with their whole Force, which made up 
the greateſt Army they ever had together in 
one Place before. Having laid waſte great Part 
of the Country, they return'd: But conſtart- 
ly every Year made the fame Incurſions, till 
at laſt they got into their Hands Niſæa, a ſtrong 
Haven with Walls reaching up to the City of 
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Chap. V. The Grecian Hiſtory. 279 
Megara. Theſe were the principal Tranſactions 
of the firſt Campaign. £ 

In the Winter were ſolemniz'd the Funerals The Fune- 

of the firſt ſlain in the War. The Manner of S9/e-n- 
| W pe | f 5 nities. 
performing it, was to place the Bodies in Tents 
three Days before the Funeral, that their Friends 
might come, and pay their laſt Reſpects to 
them. Upon the fourth Day a Coffin of Cy- 
preſs was ſent, one from every Tribe, to convey 
the Bones of their own Relations: After which 
went an empty cover'd Herſe in Memory of 
thoſe, whoſe Bodies could not be found. All 
theſe accompany d with the whole Body of the 
People, were carry'd to the Publick Burying- 
Place, call'd Cæramicus, and there interr*.', The 
Ceremony was concluded with cne Harangue 1n 
Praiſe of them all; which Task was at this Time 
aſſignd to Pericles, The main Scope of his Speech, 
was to infuſe Courage into the Living, by cele- 
brating the Memory of the Dead, and ſetting 
before their Eyes the Glory of dying for their 
Country with their Swo ds in their Hands, 
eſpecially for a Country ſo glorious in all Re- 
ſpecs, as was then the Common-wealth of A. 
thens. And however pre oſterous it might 
ſeem, for him who advised the War, to com- 
memorate thoſe who had loſt their Lives in it; 
yet probably never Man ſucceeded better in it; 
inſomuch thit his Diſcourſe upon this Occa- 
ſion is a Standard in its kind, being look'd up- 
on as one of «the moſt artificial, and fl rid 
Pieces of Antiquity. Thus ended the firſt 
Year of the Peloponneſian War. 

In the beginning of the next Summer, Ar- Olym. 87.3 
chidamus again invaded Attica, with the ſame 
Namber of Men as before: At which Time a 
| | * 4 terrible 
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A great terrible Plague having travell'd over moſt Parts 
plague in of the World, arriv'd at Athens, and took off all 


the Flower of its Armies both at Home and 
Abroad. It ſeiz d them with ſich Violence, 
that they tumbled down one upon another, ax 
they paſs'd along the Streets. It was alſo at- 
tended with ſuch uncommon Exhalations of 
Venom, and Putrefaction, that the very Beaſts 
and Birds of Prey would not touch thoſe who 
dy'd of it: And in many of thoſe who reco- 
ver'd, it left ſuch a Tincture of its Malignancy, 
that it ſtruck upon their Senſes; it effac'd the 
Notices and Memory of all the Paſſages of their 
Lives, and they knew neither themſelves, nor 
their neareſt Relations, The Circumſtances of this 
Diſeaſe are deſcrib'd at large by Thucydides, who 
was ſick of it himſelf: And he obſerves among 
other Effects of it, that it introduc'd into the 
City a more licentious Way of Living. For 
the People at firſt had Recourſe to their Gods, 
to avert that Judgment: But finding they 
were all alike infected, whether they worſhippd 
them or not, and that it was generally Mortal, 
they abandon'd themſelves -at once to Deſpair, 
and Riot. For ſince they held their Lives but, 
as it were, by the Day, they were reſolv'd to 
make the moſt of their Time, and Mony. The 
Cayſe of it was generally imputed to Pericles 
who by drawing ſuch Numbers into the City, 
was thought to have corrupted the very Air. 
Yet tho? this was raging within, and the Ene- 
my waſting the Country without, he was till 
of the ſame Mind as before, that they ought 
not to put all their Hopes upon the Iſſue of 
Battel. In the mean while he put to Sea with 
gn hundred Gallies, ang four thouſand * 
an 
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and three hundred Horſe on board them; and 
being join'd by fifty Sail from Chios, and Leſ- 
bos, made an Attempt upon Epidaurus, but 
miſcarry'd: And having committed what Spoil 
he could upon the Coaſts of Peloponneſus, re- 
turn'd home. However this prov'd a Diverſion 
to the Peloponneſians, who partly to defend their 
Territories, and partly for Fear of the Infecti- 
on, quitted Attica after almoſt forty Days In- 
curſion, The Forces employ'd by Pericles 
were now ſent into Thrace; But the Plague 
ſwept off ſo many of them before Potidæa, that 
they did nothing conſiderable. 

Theſe fruitleſs Expeditions ſerv'd to incenſe, 
and terrifie the People; who being almoſt 
cruſh'd with the Sword, Peſtilence, and De- 
predations all at a Time, began to clamour 
violently againſt Pericles, as the ſole Author of 
all their Calamities; and in the mean while 
ſent to make Overtures at Sparta, but they 
were not accepted. Pericles finding them thus 
diſpirited, aſſembled them, in order to encou- 
rage them to the War, by juſtifying his own 
Management. But his Harangue to them, how- 
ſoever forcible by thoſe maſterly, and engaging 
Strokes he gave it, had little Effect upon their 
Minds, who were ſenſible of nothing but their 


Misfortunes, So that they Fin'd him in a great Pericles in 
Sum, and took away his Command: Bur find- Difrace. 


ing no Body fit to ſucceed him in ſo weighty 

2 Charge, they ſoon reſtor'd him. | 
The ſame Summer Cremmws the Spartan Ad- 
miral put to Sea with an hundred Gallies, and 
made a Deſcent upon Zacynthus But the In- 
habitants continuing firm to the Athenian Inte- 
reſt, he only ravag d the Iſland, and return'd, 
Aſter 
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The Grecian Hiftory. Book II. 


After which Ariſtæus the Corinthian, and ſome 
Lacedemonians intending a Voyage to Perjza, 
to procure Mony of the King towards carrying 
on the War, went by the way to Siralces King 
of Thracs, ſolliciting him to break with the A. 
rhenians, and march with his Army to the Re- 
lief of Potidea, But the Athenian Ambaſſa- 
dors prevailing with the King to deliver them 
up, they were ſent from thence to Athens, and 
thrown. into deep Pits without any Form of 
; Juſtice, This was ſaid to be done in Return 
to the Lacedæmonians, who had given the like 
Treatment to ſome Athenian Merchants taken 
off of Peloponneſus: Bur the Deſign was laid 
more particularly againſt Ariſtaus, who was 
charg'd as the Author of al! the Commotions in 
Thrace, This Winter Potidea was ſurrendred; 
and tho' the Garriſon was reduc'd to that Ex- 
tremity for want of Proviſions, that they cat 
one another, yet they obtain'd ſuch tolerable 
Terms, that the Athenians, who commanded 
there, were queſtion d for not making them 
Pri ſoners at Diſcretion, The Athenians planted 
a Colony of their own in that City, after the 
Siege of it had ſtood them in two thouſand 
Talents. 
Year of the War. 


II. The Peloponneſians open'd the third Cam- 
paign with an Attempt upon Platæa; whoſe In- 
habitants ſent to Expoſtulate with them, urging 
the Privileges granted to them by Pauſanias, 
when he defeated the Perſans in their Territo- 


But they could obtain nothing more than 
a Suſpenſion of Arms, *till they could ſend an 


Account of their Aﬀairs to Athens; from 
whence 


This Action concluded the ſecond 
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whence they receiv'd ſuch firm Aſſurances of 
being reliev'd, that they ſent Werd to Archi- 
damus, They were ready to undergo the laſt Ex- 
tremity of War, ſince to renounce their Confede- 
racy with Athens, was what they never could 


conſent to. Upon which Archidamus inveſted Platæa be- 


the City, and raisd an Arger or Mount, to lieg l. 
command the Walls. The Platears rais'd their 
Wall in Proportion; and at the ſame Time by 
an Hole at the Bottom, drew great Quantities 
of Earth from the Mount: Which being diſco- 
ver d, they improv d the Stratagem by carrying 

a Mine to it from the Town ; ſo that ſtil] as 
the Wall was heighten'd, the Mount ſunk ; 
and for their further Security, they run up ano- 
ther Wall within, The Peloponneſians apply'd 
their Engines of Battery to the Walls: But the 
Defendants had ſeveral Contrivances by Beams 
let down with Ropes, to evade the Force of 
them, So that this Method alſo proving in- 
effectual, they had Recourſe to Fire; and by 
throwing in vaſt Quantities of Fagots, with 
Brimſtone, Pitch, and ſuch like combuſtible 
Matter, they burnt great Part of the Town, 
But the Flame being at laſt extinguiſh'd, they 
were forc'd to make a formal Siege of it: In 
order to which they inclos d the City with a 
Wall, which was fenced with a Ditch on each 
Side. But it being late in the Year, they drew 
off the Main of their Army, leaving only the 
Beotians with ſome others, to maintain their 
Works, and keep the City block'd up, This 
is the firſt Deſcription we mect with of any 
Thing like a regular Siege among the Grecians; ' 
thoſe v hich had hitherto been carry'd on, be- 
ing very artleſs, and conſequently n_ 
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and expenſive, Their common Method, when 
they endeavour'd to poſleſs themſelves of 2 
Town, was to attempt it by Storm, ſurround. 
ing it with their whole Army, and attack. 
ing it in all Quarters at once; and if this proy'd 


terpriſe, or only renew'd the Aſſault after the 
ſame rude Manner. Not but they had a Noti. 
on in the Trojan, and Theban Wars of ſome. 
thing like the Battering- Ram, Scaling- Ladder, 
and other Engines; the Invention whereof they 
very probably deriv'd with the reſt of their 
Knowledge from the Eaſter Countries, where 
they ſeem to have been underſtood even in 
Moſes's Time, and made Uſe of by ſeveral of 
the Zewiſh Kings. And if they did not receive 
the ſame Improvement in Greece, proportion- 
ably to their other Military Diſcipline, it may 
be attributed chiefly to the Averſion the Lace- 
dæmoniaus expreſs d to this Way of Conquer- 
ing, as not agreeable to their Notions of a gene- 
rous Valour, which they made to conſiſt only 
in pitch'd Battels. But when they found the 
other Grecian Cities would not follow their 
Example, of leaving themſelves open to all In- 
vaders without the Defence of Walls, they 
were better convinc'd of the Inconveniences, 
into which their Ignorance in Sieges was likely 
to betray them, and apply'd themſelves to this 
neceſſary part of the Service, in order to put 
them upon a more equal Foot with their Neigh- 
bours. So that from the time of this War we 
may date the Art of Fortifying, and Attack- 
ing. 


During 


Chap. V. e Grecian Hiſtory. 


During this Siege, the Athenians were en- 
gag d with the Chalcideans of Thrace, and the 
Bottieans of Macedon : But they being reliev'd 
from Olynthus, and other Places, fought them, 
and overcame them, compelling them to retire 
with their broken Forces to Potidæa, and from 
thence home to Athens. However this Diſ- 
grace was ſoon reveng'd at Sea by Phormio the 


Phormio 


Athenian Admiral; who lying before Naupactus, Victorious 
fell in with forty ſeven Peloponneſian Sail, with 4t Sea. 


Land Forces on board them bound upon an Ex- 
pedition againſt the Acarnanians, took twelve, 
and difpers'd the reſt. The Peloponneſians ha- 
ving made great Preparations, ventur'd upon a- 
nother Engagement; but by Confuſion, and 
Miſmanagement, the Advantage was again on 
the Athenians Side. Before the Flects were 
laid up, Cnemus, Braſidas, and the other Pelo- 
ponneſian Admirals refolv'd to make an Attempt 
upon the Piræus, which was very ſlightly guar- 
ded, becauſe the Athenians being Lords of the 
Sea, were under no Apprehenſions on that Side, 
In order to their Deſign, they went over Land 
to Megara, and at Niſza the Port- Town 
launch'd forty Ships: But their Hearts failing 
them as to the Enterpriſe of the Piræus, and 
the Wind withal being contrary, they conten- 
ted themſelves with falling upon three Guard- 
Ships, that lay at Budorus a Promontory of Sa- 
lamis: Having taken them, they enter'd Sala- 
mis, and plunder'd great Part of the Ifland. 
The Athenians diſcover'd the Beacons on Fire ; 
and this put them into a greater Conſternation, 
than any thing that had happen'd during the War: 
But when the Peloponneſians found they had ta- 
ken the Alarm, they retreated. 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book 11 


In the Beginning of this Winter, Siralce: 
King of Thrace made War againſt Perdiccas 
King of Macedon, and waſted his Country, 
with an Army of an hundred and fifty thou- 


The Macedonians: were forcd to 


ſhelter themſelves within their Towns ; and 


- The Death 


this numerous Army ſtruck ſuch a Terror into 
the other Neighbouring Nations, that the Gyre 
cians themſelves were afraid, they had call'd in 
ſuch a Confederate, as was likely to become 
their Maſter. Phormio the Athenian Admiral 
having ſettled. Affairs in Acarnania, return'd 
Victorious. with his. Spoils td Athens; and thus 
ended the third Year of the War with various 
Succeſs on both Sides, * BY 

The Loſs of Pericles was none of 'the leaſt 


of Pericles. Diſgraces, that fell on Athens during this Cam- 


racer. 


paign. He dy'd in the fixth Month of the 
Year of the Plague, as Plutarch ſays; tho! it 
was after a lingring Manner, more in the Na- 
ture of a Conſumption. As he was drawing 
on, his Friends, who fate by him, and thought 
him not ſenſible, were engag'd in a Diſcourſe 
about his Virtue, and Authority, and the 
Number of his Victories, he having erected no 
leſs than nine Trophies as Commander in Chief. 
He gave great Attention to what paſs'd, and 
made 4 ſudden Reply, That he wonder d, they 
ſhould value him ſo much upon thoſe Things, 
which Fortune had made common to him with 
others, and paſs by that which was of far greater 
Moment, that none of his Fellow-Citizens had 


His Cha. ever put on Mourning upon his Account. And 


indeed it is very extraordinary, what is recor- 
ded of him, that one who was engag'd in ſuch 
a long Variety of Affairs, and had Men - 
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the moſt oppoſite Tempers to deal with, /howld 
never eroploy his Power, or gratifie his Paſſion to 
any Man's Hurt; or never treat an Enemy other = 


wiſe, than as one who in time might become 4 


Friend. As to the Publick, it redounds parti- 
cularly to his Glory, that when he had foil'd 
his Rivals, and got the Power intirely into his 
Hands, he ſtopt juſt there, where others would 
have been moſt likely to proceed. But he was 
certainly of a great and generous Spirit; he 
ated upon a Principle of Honour, and Equity, 
and ſcem'd to value himſelf more upon leading 
the People of Athens by the Force of his Merit, 
and Elequence, than by any thing of Arbitrary 


Sway: So that that Power, which would other- 


wiſe have been branded with the Name of Ty- 
ranny, prov'd, as he manag'd it, the mildeſt, 
and yet the ſtrongeſt Support of the Govern- 
ment. In his Military Conduct, however 
warm he appear d in adviſing a War, yet when 
it came to Action, he was very cautious, and 


deliberate, not caring to engage, but where he 


could almoſt warrant the Succeſs. And this 
turn d very much to his Reputation, being in- 
terpreted as his Tenderneſs of expoſing his Fel- 


low-Citizens; to whom he would often ſay, 


That he for his Part ould do what he could, to 
make them Immortal, At another time, when 
he had much ado to reſtrain them from 
Actior, he told them, They muſt not expect, 
that Alen, like Trees, when they were cut off, 
would ſhoot up again. In ſhort, his Experi- 
ence had taught him to depend more upon Con- 
duct, and Stratagem, than an hardy Valour. 
And thy? he had often been engag'd in War, 
he made it chiefly ſubſervient to his * De- 
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ſigns, chuſing it, not ſo much to make thy 
Athenians terrible abroad, as great at home. 
His principal Care, and Study, was to fit and 


direct at the Helm; wherein he ſucceeded ſo 


well, that he held the Adminiſtration for forty 
Years; and that in the moſt flouriſhing time 
of the Common- wealth. This long uncontroy. 
lable Sway of his, is to be attributed to nothin 

more, than to his Art of Speaking; by which, 
like a rapid Stream, he bore down every thing 
that oppos'd him, and triumph'd over the Ped+ 
ples Paſſions, and Affections, which Plutarch 
calls the Stops, and Keys of the Soul, and which 
at that time in Athens, requir'd an extraordinary 
Skilful Hand to touch them. Not but the 
Force of his Language was alſo ſupported by 
the Opinion the People had of his Integrity. 
That he was above all Conſiderations of Mony, 
appears in nothing more, than that he made no 


Addition to his private Eſtate: And tho' he 


took upon him to diſpoſe of prodigious Sums of 
the publick Mony, he laid it out chiefly to the 
Advantage, and Ornament of the State; and 
whilſt he kept it circulating, did not drain the 
Channel, tho' he diverted the Courſe, We 
may form a great Idea of him even from the 
Cenſure of thoſe, who ſeem to bear hardeſt 
upon him; That the main of his Character a- 


greed with that of Piſiſtratus, only with this Dif 
ference, that he maintain d his Tyranny with Arms, 


but Pericles without them. The Loſs of this great 
Man appear'd every Day more conſiderable; 
when his Succeſſors, who were for the moſt part 
equal in Merit, and Rivals in Dignity, wanting 


ſufficient Power to rein up the People, wit 


an abſolute Hand, were oblig'd to manage them 
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more remiſsly, to ſooth, and flatter them into 
Obedience: And thus whilſt every one was 
romoting his own Intereſt, the Care of the 
Publick was ſuſpended. 


About Harveſt time the Peloponneſians inva- 0171.88. 1 


ded Attica a third Time; but having done lit- 
tle more than deſtroy'd the Corn, return'd 


home. At the time of their Incurſion, all Leſ Lesbos re. 
los, except Methymna, revolted from the A. volts. 


thenians; who thinking what a conſiderable Ac- 
ceſſion this would be to the Enemy, pretended 
at firſt not to believe it, in hopes by that 
means to keep the Inhabitants from declarin 

themſelves, But when they found the — 
Part of the Iſland had thrown themſelves into 
Mitylene their Capital, in order to make further 
Preparations, they mann'd out forty Gallies to 
ſurpriſe them at a Feaſt in Honour of Apollo, 
where they were to be aſſembled without the 
City; which the Lesbians having Notice of, 
prepar'd to receive them; and whilſt they were 
parlying with the Athenians, ſent to Lacedemon 
for ſpeedy Relief. The Spartans referr'd the 
Ambaſſadors to the general Meeting of the Gre- 
cians of the Celebration at this Olympiad ; 
where, after the Solemnity was over, they de- 


| car'd their good Intentions to the common 


Cauſe; intimating, That they had all along been 
ill. affected to Athens, and ſided with her no 
otherwiſe, than in Oppoſition to the Perſian, and in 
Defence of the common Liberty of Greece: 
Which they inſinuated with ſo much Artifice, 
thit they were now eaſily admitted into the 
Confederacy, tho' they had been deny'd it in 
the Beginning of the War. Their Ports being 
at this time block'd up by the Athenians, they 
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had immediate Supplies decreed them: And 3. 
nother Expedition into Attica was reſolv'd on; 


in order to which, the Spartans were ready at 
the Jabmus. But their Allies not coming up, 
and thirty Athenian Ships at the ſame time ha- 
raſſing the Coaſt of Peloponneſas, they were 
forc'd to return. The Mitylenians in the mean 
while attempted Metiymna, but miſcarry'd; 
and the Athenians to prevent theſe Excurſions, 
ſent freſh Supplies, which block'd them by 
Land as well as Sea. This Year the Atheri- 
aus ſet out the greateſt Fleet they ever had at 
Sea; which with the Soldiers Pay, fo exhauſted 
the publick Treaſure, that beſides the uſual 
Tribute exacted from the Confederates, they 
were forc'd to Aſſeſs themſelves, In the Win. 
ter ſearce any thing of Moment happen'd, cn 
cept that the Platæans having been beſieg d all 
this while, and extreamly preſs'd for want of 
; Proviſions, above two hundred of them pre- 


par'd Ladders, proportioning their Length by 


the Number, and Breadth of the Bricks in the 
Enemy's Wall, and paſſing their Works by fa 

vour of a ſtormy Night, eſcap'd to Arhers, 
Early in the Spring the Peloponneſians fell a- 
gain into Attica, under the Conduct of Cleome- 
nes Uncle and Guardian to Pauſanias the young 
Spartan King, and deſtroy'd every thing that 
had eſcap'd them in their former Incur ſions. 
Allcidas at the ſame time went with forty Gal 
lies to the Relief of Mitylene But before he 
could arrive, the Lesbians deſpairing of Suc- 
cours, and diſtreſs'd for Want of Proviſions, 
Salezthus the Spartan Governor, who had hi- 
therto kept them difarm'd, now gave them 
Arms with an Intent to make a Sally. But 
| inſtead 
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inſtead of that, they threaten'd, that unleſs 
they who had Corn, would bring it out and 
divide it, they would make their Compoſition, 
The 
Magiſtrates finding that they would not be 


and deliver up the Place to the Enemy. 


controuP'd, and fearing leaſt they themſelvcs 
ſhould be excluded, did by a general Con- 
ſent treat with Paches the Athenian General, 
and ſurrender'd at Diſcretion, The Au- 
thors of the Revolt expecting no Mercy from 
the Conquerors, fled to the Altars; from 
whence they were taken, and convey'd to Te- 
nedos till further Orders. Paches in the mean 
while took in ſever l other little Places; and 
then ſent the Priſoners to Athens, where they 
were put to Death, and with them Salæthus 
tho among other Offers for his Pardon, he 
promis d to procure the raiſing the Siege of 
Platea, Beſides the Execution of above a 
Thouſand Lesbians at Athens, a Decree was 
made, and ſent to Mitylene to do Juſtice on 
the reſt of the Inhabitants, and to make Slaves 
of the Women, and Children. 
nians immediately after repenting of their Cru- 
elty, the Matter came again the next Day in- 
to Debate: Where Cleon, who was grown ex- 
freamly popular upon the Death of Pericles, 
and was the chief Author of this Decree, ſtill 
perſiſted in his Opinion, That it was neceſſary 
to make an Example of them, He urg'd, That 
if they, who were left to the quiet Enjoyment of 
their own Laws, and Liberty, and being Iſtan- 
ders well provided with Shipping, and therefore 
ſafe from any Attempts of the Eneny, were ſuf* 
fer d to revolt without Puniſhment, what world 
not the reſt of their Confederates attempt, ho 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book II. 
obey'd them purely by Compulſion, and had Reaſon 
to look upon Athens, as no better than a Tyranny 
erected over them? He told them, That upon 
whatever Grounds they valu d their Conſtitution, 
they onght not to trifle with their Laws; for that 
ill ones well obſeru d were better than good ones, 
that were deſpis d, or neglected: That a well- 
meaning, and regular Ignorance was preferable t. 
4 diſorderly, and inconſtant Knowledge : And in 
fort, That nothing was of more dangerous Con- 
ſequence to a State, than Pity. But Diodotus 
who had before oppos'd him in this Affair, 
prevaii'd with the People to countermand their 
Orders, by ſending another Gally to Mitylene, 
which arriv'd juſt as they were going to be 
put in Execution. However their Shipping 
was ſeiz d, their Walls raz'd, and a tenth Part 
of their Lands being dedicated to their Gods, 
the reſt was divided among the Athenians; who 
inſtead of their yearly Contribution, rented it 
out to them again. | 

The fame Summer Nicias the Athenian tool, 
and fortify'd Minoa an Iſland over-againſt Ale- 
aris for the better Security of thoſe Coaſts, 


Platza fur. The Plateans at laſt worn out with a long and 


vigorous Defence, ſurrender'd at Diſcretion; 
and were kept till five Men were deputed 
fiom Sparta in the Nature of Judges, to pro- 
ce:d againft them. Bur they inſtead of exhi 
biting a formal Accufarion, only put this fingle 
Queſtion to them, Whether they had done am 
Service to the Lacedæmoniane, and their Confer 
derates during this Mar? They avoided 41. 
ſwering directly, bur urg'd their Services 
large, not only as to the Common Cauſe, but 
ally to the Lacedemonians in particular, when 
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they were almoſt deſtroy'd by the Earthquake, 
and t 


he Rebellion of their Helors, That if they 
did not continue in the Alliance, it was their own 
Fault, ſince they firſt referr'd them to the Athe- 
nians, to hom they had ever ſince been oblig'd 
in Honour, and Fuſtice to adhere. They preis d 
their Caſe with a becoming Gravity, withour 
being arrogant, or dejected: But the Theb.mns 
turn d their Arguments fo forcibly upon them, 
that the Judges only repeated the ſame Que- 
ſtion to them ſeverally. What Service they had 
done em during the War? And upon their an- 


ſwering, None, order'd them to be executed to 


the Number of two hundred Plataans, and 
twenty five Arhenians, What the Lacedemo- 
mans alledg'd to juſtifie their Proceedings, was, 
that they had propos'd to the Plateans in the 
Beginning of the War to ſtand Neuter ; and 


that this Offer not being accepted, left them 


at Liberty to treat them with the utmoſt Se- 
verity. But they ſeem rather to have grati- 
fy'd the Thebans, who had a more particular 
Pique to them: And upon this Account 
the Plateans in their Defence, reproach'd the 
Lacedemonians with ſacrificing their J:ſtice, to 
keep up the Confederacy. f you meaſure Fu- 
fice by your Intereſts, ſaid they, you will give 
ws Reaſon to believe your Intercfs are dearer to 
jou, than your Glory. And indeed it does not 
appear, that the Lacedemonians [till kept up to 
that rigorous Principle of Honour, and Equity, 
upon which fo great a Share of their Merit was 
founded; but that during the whole Courſe of 
this War, they gave way to Paſſion, and Inte- 
reſt, as much as any of their Neighbours. Be- 
fides this ſevere Sentence, the Women were 
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alſo adjudg'd to Slavery, the Lands ſet to Farm 
for ten Vears to the Thebans; and the next 
Year the City was utterly demoliſh'd, and lay 
in Ruins for many Years. This was the Fate 
of Platea after it had been about ninety Yearsin 
Alliauce with Athens; tho' it deſerv'd a much 


milder Treatment, in Regard of that extraor- 


dinary Zeal it had expreſs'd againſt the Perſan, 
even to the alienating its Lands to the Abe. 
#ians, becauſe the Oracle had advis'd, That the 


memorable Battel of Platza ſhould be fought on 


Athenian Ground. 7 

The Peloponneſians who went to the Relief 
of Lesbos, finding the Iſland loſt beyond Re- 
covery, had Thoughts of ſecuring ſome Town 
upon the Coaſts of Aja, in order to draw 
{onia over to the Confederacy; or if that Pro- 
ject fail'd, to remove the Seat of the War thi- 
ther: But it being oppos'd by Alcidas, as too 
hazardous an Undertaking, and Paches at the 
ſame time being in Purſuit of them, they made 


A great the beſt of their Way home. But before they 


 Sedition at 


Corcyra. 


put into Harbour, hearing of a great Sedition 
at Corcyra, they made thither, in hopes by 
the Diviſion of the Tſland, to become Ma- 
ſters of it. They found the Conteſt got to a 
great heighth between the Chief Men, and the 
Commons; the latter of which having call'd 
in- the Athenians to their Aſſiſtance, the Lace- 
dæmonians took part with the Magiſtracy; and 
beat the Corcyræan, and Athenian Navy, but 
durſt not attempt the City, where the People 


had the better; who being ſtill ſtrengthen'd by 


the Arrival of ſixty Sail more from Arhens, 
committed the moſt horrible Outrages, butch- 
ering one another at the Altars, without Di- 
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ſtinction of Age, or Quality, Sex, or Blood. 
The City was one continu'd Scene of Mur- 
der; Death was to be ſeen in all its Shapes; 
and thoſe who would have ſtood Neuter, were 
made a Sacrifice to both Parties. Of all the 
Factions, and Innovations, which had happen'd 
in Greece, this is the firſt Inſtance of things be- 
ing carry d to the laſt Extremity; inſomuch 
that a Corcyraan Sedition came to be us d pro- 
verbially. This Example had alſo a fatal In- 
fluence on ſeveral other Cities, which upon the 
ſlighteſt Differences between the Nobility and 
People, were immediately for calling in their 
reſpective Patriots, the Athenians, and Lacede- 
moni ant. | | 


Sicily alſo at this Time began to be in Commots- 
Motion, upon a Quarrel between Syracuſe, and ons in Si- 


295 


Leontium. Fheſe two Cities form'd their Con- cily. 


federacies in Order to carry on à vigorous 
War: And the TLeontines upon a Pretence of 
Confanguinity, (they being originally /onians) 


drew over the Athenians to their Party. They 


were glad to have Footing in the Iſland upon 


any Terms, both to hinder the tranſporting of 


Corn from thence to Peloponneſus, and to ſee 
if there were any Poſſibility of ſubduing it for 
themſelves. This was what they had an Eye 
upon in Pericles's Time, and what he ſeems 
particularly to have caution'd them againſt, 


when in adviſing the Peloponneſian War, he 


grounded their Certainty of Succeſs upon their 
not endeavouring to extend their Conquelts, 
or graſp at more than they were able to ma- 
nage. However they ſent thither but twenty 


Gallies, which in Conjunction with ten more 
from Rhegium in Italy, hiraſs d the Kolian 
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Iſlands near Sicily. In the Winter the Plague 
after ſome Intermiſſion broke out afreſh, and 
ſwept away ſuch Multitudes, that the Atheni. 
ans ſuffer d more by that, than by the War, 


Olym.38.3 III. The Peloponneſians began the ſixth Cam- 


paign with Preparations for another Irruption 
into Attica; but were deterr'd from it by the 
frequent Earthquakes, which happen'd in thoſe 
Parts, The Athenians at the ſame time ſet out 
two Fleets, one of thirty Sail under Demoſthe- 
nes, to cruiſe about Peloponneſus, the other of 
fixty, to make a Deſcent upon the Iſland Ae. 
los, Nicias, who commanded this latter, did 
nothing very conſiderable in Melos; from 
whence he made to the oppoſite Continent, 
where being join'd by thoſe which were leſt 
in Athens, he defeated ſome ſtraggling Forces 
in Beotia, and return'd. Demeſthenes invaded 
the e/£rolians, at firſt with good Succeſs; but 
they having Intelligence of his March, and 
being got into a Body to receive him, he 
was routed, and loſt the Flower of his Army. 
Being afraid to return home before he had 
done ſomething to cover this Diſgrace, he 
ſound out an Opportunity of relieving Mau- 
patas, which was in great Danger of being 
taken; and then joining with the Acarnanians, 
defeated the Ambraciots, who were abandon'd 
by their Peloponneſian Confederates, This Vi- 
Rory brought him again into Favour, and 
procur'd a Peace between the Ambraciots, and 
Acarnanians, 5 


Ohm. 88. The next Year began, according to Cuſtom, 


with a Deſcent into Antica under Apis the Son 
of Archidamus. The War in Sicily being fil 
9 4 4 
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e on foot, the Athenians, to bring it to an Iſſue, 
d ſent forty Gallies more under Eurymedon, and 
. Sophocles, with Orders to touch at Corcyra, and 


ſce if there were yet any Remains of the Scdi- 
tion. To theſe was join'd Demoſthenes, whoſe 


* Buſineſs was to infeſt the Coaſts of Peloponne- 

n ſus, In his Way he open'd his Deſign of ſur- 

e priſing Pylus, a ragged Promontory of AMeſſenia, 

e with a ſmall barren Iſland lying before it, and 

t within that a Creek, which was capable of ma- 

a king a very good Harbour. His Collegucs not 

f conſenting to the Project, it happen'd, that 

. they were forc'd in thither by Streſs of Wea- 

d ther: And the Soldiers of their own Accord, 

n when they ſaw how advantageouſſy the Place pytus 1a. 


was ſituated, ſer to fortifying it with utmoſt ken, 

Diligence, and finiſh'd their Works in fix Days; 

after which the other Captains proceeding on 

their Voyage, left Demoſthenes with five Gal- 

lies to ſecure it. The Lacedemonians know- 

ing it to be a Place of too great Importance 

to be neglected, immediately quitted Attica, 

and drew down their whole Force to recover 

it; Part of which they threw into $phateria 

the Iſland over-againſt it. Then they block'd up 

the Haven, and with the reſt aſſaulted the Fort 

with great Fury both by See, and Land; but 

were vigorouſly repuls'd by Demoſthenes, 

who having maintain'd his Ground for two „ 4 

Days, on the third was reliev'd by the Fleet, fended. 

which put back again upon Notice of his Dan- 

ger. Theſe Gallies made an Offer of Fight 

in the open Sea; which not being accepted by 

the Peloponneſians, they ruth'd into the Harbour, 

broke, and ſunk many of the Enemy, took fave, 

and forc'd the reſt on Shore, 
Pylas 


Spartans in the Iſland at the fame time cloſely 
beſieg d, there came in great Numbers of the 
Peloponneſians, and among them ſome of the 
Spartan Magiſtrates ; who ſeeing no Poſſibilit 
of reſcuing their Countrymen in the Iland, 
but upon Terms, demanded a Truce in Order 
to treat of a general Peace at Athens; which 
accordingly was granted upon the Delivery of 
their Ships to them as a Security, till ſuch 
The Lace- time as their Ambaſſadors ſhould return. They 
dzmoni- being arriv'd at Athens, repreſented to the Peo- 
ens ſue for ple, How mach for their Reputation it would be, 
Peace. | 
N to grant a Peace at this Time, and to a State, 
which had ſo lately the Power both of Peace and 
War in its own Hands; and then among other 
Advantages, gave a hint, That if there were but 
4 right Underſtanding between their two Cities, 
the reſt of Greece would fall in of Courſe, and 
readily acquieſce under their joint Dominion. 
This was fuch a Conceſſion, as the Lacedæmo- 
niaus had never before conſented to, and ar- 
gu'd their Affairs to be at a very low Ebb, 
when they were content to forfeit their Title 
of the Deliverers of Greece, only to ſhare in 
the Tyranny, or rather to aſſiſt their Rivals in 
the Oppreſſion of it. However, Cleon finding 
them ſo complying, inſiſted on it as a Preli- 
minary of the Treaty, That thoſe in the I- 
ſland Sphatteria ſhould be deliver'd up as Pri- 
ſoners, for whoſe ſake the Treaty it ſelf was 
{et on Foot; and made other ſuch exorbitant 
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fixty Ships, which they had given up to the 


Athenian Captains; who upon a frivolous Pre- 


tence, that the Truce was broke, and it being 
one main Article of it, That if it were broke 
in any one Point, it ſhould be void in all, they 
kept them as forfeired. 

The War being renew'd on both Sides, was 
carry d on with great Vigour againſt Sphatteria; 
which holding out longer than was expected, 
the Athenians began to repent of their Obſti- 
nacy about a Peace. Which as it ſtuck chief- 

upon Cleon, he, to pacifie them, undertook 
to force the Iſland, which with great Hazard, 
and Difficulty he effected, killing ſome, and 
ſending the reſt, to the Number of almoſt three 


hundred, Priſoners to Athens. As this was the SphaQeria 
raſheſt Enterpriſe the Athenians had hitherto abe by 
undertaken, and what Cleo» would have de- Cleon. 


clin'd, if he could with Honour, fo it dero- 
gated moſt from the Character of the Spartans, 
which made every Body expect, they ſhould 


| have fought it out to the laſt Man. Upon 


this Occaſion, one of the Priſoners was ask'd in 
an inſulting way, Whether thoſe ho Were ſlain, 
were Valiant Men? his Anſwer was, That an 
Arrow would be a Thing of great Value, if it 
knew how to diſtinguiſh a Valiant Man from 
a Coward, 

The Athenians kep: their Priſoners with a 


Defign to kill them upon the next Invaſion of 


Attica: But the Lacedæmonians were after- 
wards ſo infeſted on all Sides, that they had 
enough to do to ſtand upon the Deſenſive, 
Pylus was garriſor'd by the Aeſſeniaus of Naw- 
paltus, it being their Native Country: And as 
they were long profeſs 'd Enemies to Sparta, 
Es as they 
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The Grecian Hiſtory. Book Il. 
they not only annoy'd Laconia themſelves, but 
harbour'd all ſuch, as were ill affected to it. 
Upon which the Lacedæmonians, tho they did 
not fully diſcover their Fears, ſent ſeveral Em- 
baſſies to Athens for the Reſtitution of Pylus, 
and their Men: But the City had yet too * 
riſhing a Proſpect, to hearken to any Terms. 
For beſides this Succeſs, the Athenians had juſt 
defeated a good Body of Corinthians in the 
Iſthmns. 

From Pylus the Fleet went forward again to 
Corcyra; and joining with them in the City, 
forc'd the Exiles, who had retir'd to the Hills, 
and from thence infeſted the Country, to ſur- 
render, and remain Priſoners, till Orders came 


from Athens how to diſpoſe of them. Bur in 
Caſe any one of them offer'd to make his 


Eſcape, they were all to loſe the Benefit of the 
Treaty. The other Carcyræans fearing, the A. 
thenians would not " on them, ſecret- 
ly encourzg'd ſome to fly; and thus the Condi- 
tions being broken, they were all deliver'd up 
to the Corcyreans; by whom ſome of them 
were cruelly put to Death by running a ſort of 
Gantlet between their Spears; to prevent which, 
the reſt became their own Executioners with 
Arrows, Ropes, and ſuch other Inſtruments, 
as they had at hand. This pur a final Period 
to the Sedition: And from thence the Atheni- 
ans arriving in Sicily, whither they were princi- 


pally bound, proſecuted the War in thoſe Parte, 


but did not meet with the Succeſs, they pro- 
mis'd themſelves from that Expedition. 


IV. The next Summer the Athenians acting 
offenſively, Micias with a good Fleet ſurpris'd 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral garriſon'd Places; among which was 
Cjthera an Iſland of great Importance, and Thy- 
rea, the Inhabitants of which latter being the 
Eginetans, whom the Lacedemonians had taken 
under their Protection, were upon account of 
their long Enmity with Athens, moſt of them 
put to Death. The Grecian Cities in Sicily 
were at this time inclinable to a Peace; which 


| Peace 


was accordingly concluded at the Perſuaſion of * Sicily. 


Hermocrates a Syracuſian, who convine'd them 
of the Athenians Deſigns, That they lay hove- 
ring about them, rather as Spies than Confede- 
rates, and only waited an Opportunity, when 
their Power ſhould be ſufficiently broken by their 
Diviſious, to ſeize the whole Iſland, And this 
Opinion the Athenians themſelves confirm'd, 
when finding they had no Pretence to keep their 
footing in thoſe Parts, they baniſh'd two of 
their Admirals, and fin'd a third for not oppo- 
ſing the Treaty, It was indeed alledg'd, that 
they were bought off: But as nothing was 


more frequent among the Rivals in the Peo- 


ples Fayour, than when things went amiſs, to 
accuſe one another of Bribery, their Puniſh- 
ment proceeded rather from the Peeviſhneſs of 
the State, which being blown up by a con- 
ſtant Glut of Proſperity, thought no Entcr- 
priſe too difficult to accompliſh, but rather 
that they loſt every thing they did got at- 

tempt. 1 6 © 
There having been a great Faction in Me- 
para, by which ſeveral of the Nobility were 
expell'd, the Citizens to unite againſt their com- 
mon Danger from the Athenians, who made 
continual Inroads into their Territory, thought 
of recalling their Exiles. But ſom? * 
rather 
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rather than they would conſent to that, to de- 
liver up the City to the Athenians; who ac. 


cordingly came, but were fruſtrated in their 


Deſiga: However they inveſted Ni/2a the 
Port-Town, and took it ; and hop'd by that 
Means to make another more ſucceſsful At. 
tempt upon the City. Braſidas in the mean 
while, who was levying Forces for an Expedi- 
tion into Thrace, march'd to the Relief of A. 
gara, which kept it ſelf Neuter, till either the 
Lacedemonians, or Athenians got the better; 
and when the latter declin'd fighting, open'd its 
Gates to the Lacedemonians as Conquerors, 
Upon this the Outlaws were reſtor'd, having 
firſt taken an Oath not to revive any thing of 
paſt Injuries : But when they had got the Power 
into their Hands, they apprehended an hundred 
of the Adverſe Party, obliging the People to 
condemn, and put them to Death: And then 
taking the Government upon them, continu'dit 
a long time after in the Nature of an Oligar- 
ch". | 

Things being thus ſettled in Megara, Bra. 
fedas proceeded on his March into Thrace, be- 
ing invited to it by the great Aſſurances he re- 


ceiv'd from Perdiccas King of Macedon, who 
alſo on his Part began to be. very apprehenſive 


of the Confederacies, the Athenians had form'd 
in thoſe Quarters. As he took his Way through 
Theſſaly, he was in great Danger of diſputing 
his Paſſage, for marching through the Territo- 
ries of thoſe Princes without Leave firſt ob- 


| tain'd. However theſe Difficulties being paſs'd, 


ſeveral Towns of Thrace came over to him up- 
on Promiſe of their Liberty, and being govern'd 
by their owa Laws; the chief of which were 

Acan- 
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Acanthus, Stagirus, and Amphipolis. Thucydi- 
des the Hiſtorian march'd to the Relief of the 
latter; bur coming too late for this, threw him- 
ſelf into Eion, which otherwiſe muſt have been 
taken the next Day. The taking of Amphipolis 
was of yery ill Conſequence to the Athenians; 
for by it they were depriv'd not only of their 
Contribution, but alſo of great Store of Timber 
for their Shipping; and thereby a Paſſage was 
open'd to the Invaſion of their Confederates, 
Braſidas finding the Seaſon too far advanc'd, 
to puſh his Conqueſts in theſe Parts, ſpent the 
reſt of the Winter in fortifying the Places he 
had taken, and in Preparations for the taking of 
others. He was the chief Man, who put new 
Life into the Affairs of the Lacedamornians, 
which before this Expedition were in ſuch a 
declining Poſture, that they were afraid their 
Helots would take advantage from the Loſſes 
they had ſuſtain'd abroad, to make ſome Inno- 
vations at home: To prevent which +3 made 
Uie of a barbarous Stratagem. Proclamation 
was made, that as many of them, as could give 
a good Account of their Services done to the 
State during the War, ſhould be made free: 


Upon which two thouſand of the moſt for- Two thou- 
ward and active, and conſcquently the moſt like- and of the 


ly to rebel, put in their Pretenſions; and went 
with Crowns on their Heads in Proceſſion about 
the Temples, in Order to receive their Free- 
dom; but were ſoon after made away, tho' 
afrer what manner 1s not recorded. And the 
Sate took this Opportunity of ſending ſeven 
hundred more of them with Bra/i4as, 
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The Fight 
at Delium. 


and other combuſtible Matter. 


tians ſate down before it; 
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Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting in 
Thrace, the Athenians went with their whole 
Strength both ot Cirizens, and Strangers into 
Bœotia, being invited thither by a Party of the 
Beotians themſelves, who were endeavouring to 
change their Government into a Democracy 
after the Athenian Model. The Athenians for- 
tify'd Delium in the Territory of Tanagra; 
which being a thing contrary to the Cuſtom of 
Greece, becauſe that Place was ſacred to Apollo, 


the Confederates of the Bœotians reſented it, 


and gave them Battel. Whilſt both Sides were 
engag'd with great Obſtinacy, Pacondas the 
Theban General ſecretly detach'd a Party of 
Horſe round the Hills; which falling unexpe&- 
edly upon the Enemies Rear, put the whole 4. 
thenian Army to Flight, about a thouſand.of 
them being kill'd, with Hippocrates their Ge- 
neral. Deliam being ſtill garriſon'd, the Bao- 
and after ſeveral 
fruitleſs Attempts to recover it, they devis'd an 
Engine made of a great Yard of a Ship, bor'd 
through, and plated over with Iron at one End; 
to which was fix'd a Pot filłd with Sulphur, 
This being ap- 
ply'd to a Part of the Wall, which was cover'd 
with dry Vines, the Beſiegers blew with a huge 


Pair of Bellows through the Bore of the Yard, 


and made ſuch a Fire, that it forc'd the Defen- 


dants from the Walls, and made a Breach, by 


which the Enemy enter'd the Town, wherein 


ſome were kill'd, and two hundred taken Pri- 


Olym. 89.2 


ſoners. 

The Extraordinary Succeſs of the Athenian: 
being in ſome Meaſure ballanc'd by the Defeats 
at Delium, and other Places in the laſt Cam- 
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paign, inclin'd both Parties to an Accommoda- 
tion, at leaſt 'till ſuch Time as they could re- 
cruit: And accordingly they made a Truce 4 Truce 


305 


for a Year, in Order to manage a Treaty for a for a Tear. 


longer Term. But there being a, Conteſt about 
two Towns, Scione, and Menda, which revol- 
ted to Braſidas after the Truce, the Athenians 
neglecting the War in all other Parts, apply'd 
themſelves wholly to the reducing of theſe 
places; the latter of which they took, and 


block'd up Scione. At which time Braſidas 


being with Perdiccas, who made uſe of 
him to chaſtiſe his Neighbours, deſerted him 
to march to the Relief of theſe Towns; which 
ſo diſguſted Perdiccas, that he immediately re- 
new'd his League with Athens, 


L * 


The Truce being expir'd, Cleo ſaibd with Ohym. 89 


the Athenian Fleet to Thrace; where he took 
Torone, and ſent ſeven hundred Pꝛriſoners to 
Athens. From thence he appear'd before Am- 


phipolis; which was ſo well ſecur'd by Braſidas, 


that he was forc'd to decamp. Bur as he was 
ordering his Retreat, the Lacedæmonians fally'd 


out, and cut him off, with ſix hundred of his Cleon an! 
Men, with the Loſs of only ſeven of their own, Braſidas 


but among them Braſidas himſelf; who liv'd no 
longer, than till he had News of the Victory. 

The Athenians having receiv'd ſo many mor- 
tifying Blows one upon the Neck of another, 
began to think of Peace in good Earneſt : To 
which the Death of theſe two Generals did not 
a little contribute, For they had hitherto bothi 
oppos'd it, tho' they ated upon quite different 


kill d. 


Motives; Cleon being raſh, arrogant, obſtinate, Their Cha. 


and popular, and rather an Incendiary, than a 7a&ersq , 


Patriot, making Uſe of the War only as a Cloke 
N X for 
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for his ill Practices; whereas Braſidas had Cou. 
rage, and Conduct, Moderation, and Integri. 
ty; for which he was complimented by ſeve. 
ral Cities, which came in to him as the Delive. 
rer of Greece. He kept up the ſinking Repu. 
tation of his Country, being the only Spartan 
ſince Pauſanias, who appear'd with any eſta. 
bliſh'd Character among the Confederates; and 
therefore as one, who ſeem'd refolv'd to bring 
the War to an happy Tue, he was honourably 
interr'd, and had Anniverſary Games perform'd 
in Memory of him. The Lacedemonians were 
glad to treat at this time, while they could do 
it with Honour. Beſides they had nothing 
more at Heart, than the Impriſonment of their 
Men taken at Pylus, they being the chief of their 
City: And among other Conſiderations, it 
was not the leaſt, that the Truce, which they 
had made with Argos for thirty Years, was juſt 
upbn expiring. This was a ſtrong, and flou- 
riſhing City; and tho' it was not of it ſelf : 
Match for Sarta, yet they knew it was far 
from being contemptible; and that it held too 
good a Correſpondence with its Neighbours, 
not to make it felf capable of giving them a great 
deal of Uneaſineſs. The Matter having been 
canvals'd, and debated moſt part of the Winter, 
the Lacedemonians, to bring the Treaty to 1 
Concluſion, gave out, that they were reſolv'd, 
as ſoon as the Seaſon would permit, to fortifie 
in Artica, Upon which the Athenians grew 
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A Peace more moderate in their Demands; and a Peace 

concluded vas concluded in the tenth Year of the War 

for fff between the two States, and their Confederates 

for fifty Years: The chief Articles being, That 

the Garriſons ſhould be evacuated, and the 1 
4 


Tears. 
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and Priſoners reſtor d on both Sides. This was 
call'd the Nician Peace, becauſe Vicias, who 
was juſt the Reverſe of his Rival Cleon, was 
the chief Inſtrument in it. Beſides the tender 
Concern he always expreſs'd for his Country, 
he had more particular Ends in it, in ſecuring 
his Reputation. For no General had been up- 
on more Expeditions than he, or ſucceeded 
better; but yet he was ſenſible, he ow'd more 
to his good Genius, and cautious Management; 
than to his Perſonal Merit. For he was natu- 
rally diffident, and timorous even to a Degree 
of Cowardiſe: But as his good Fortune had hi- 
therto ſupply'd his want of Courage, and kept 
it from being detected, he did not care to 
riſque what he had already got, for the hopes of 
more. 


About the beginning of this War, or ſome Aſchyjus, 
few Years before it, dy d A ſchylus an Atheni- the Foun- 


an, from whom we may date the Original of 8 Tra- 


Tragedy. For the earlier Eſſays towards it were 
no more than a Continu'd Song of the Chorus. 
And the Improvement it receiv'd from Theſpis 
in Solon's time, was only the Addition of one 
Perſon, whoſe Buſideſs it was, to relieve the 


Chorus with the Recital of ſome illuſtrious Ad- 


venture. ¶Aſchylus chang'd the Cart into a 
Theatre ; and divided the Action between ſeve- 
ral Perſons, whom he dreſs'd in Habits ſuitable 
to the Characters they were to ſuſtain. His 
Stile is ſublime, and pompous, but withal harſh, 
and obſcure : The main End of all his Pieces, 
is Terror; and tho? he has not work'd it up 
with that Conduct, and Decorum, which were 
more artfully obſerv'd * Succeſſors, * 
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he deſerves particular Mention, as the firſt, whe 
introduc'd on the Stage any thing like a regular 
Variety. 
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CHAP. VI. 


From the Peace concluded between 

the Athenians, and Lacedæmoni- 
ans for fifty Tears, to the End of 
the Peloponneſian War. 


Containing the Space of 17 Tears. 


e HERE was one Clauſe in the late 
8 „„ Treaty, whereby it was provided, 
Olym. 89. 4 That the Athenians, and Lacedæmonians might 
alter, or add to it, as they ſaw Occaſion : Which 

look'd ſo Arbitrary, and Deſigning, that the 
Beotians, and ſeveral of the Peloponneſian Allies 

would not ſign it. Whereupon Nicias, to unite 

A League Athens, and Sparta by a cloſer Tye, and ſtrike 
offenſive, a Terror into thoſe who ſtood out, prevail'd 
and defen- y ith the two States, beſides the Peace, to en- 


_— ter into a League Offenſive, and Defenſive for 


thens, and the ſame Term of fifty Years: Which how- 
Sparta, ever laſted but between ſeven and eight of them; 
and during that time the War was not intirely 
interrupted, becauſe the Treaty was never fairly 
put in Execution. | | 

This {tuck chiefly upon the Lacedemonians, 


to whom it falling by Lot to make the firſt Re · 


ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, they immediately began with that of 
Perſons, and in Return, receiv'd their Priſon- 
ers taken at Pylus: And for Places, they en- 
deayour'd it; .but the Truth is, they had pro- 
mis'd more than they were able to perform. 
They had won more Towns than the Athe- 
vians; but then they were not ſuch abſolute 
Maſters of them. , For ſome they had reſtor'd 
to ſuch of their Allies, from whom the Athe- 
nians had taken them; ſome, and thoſe the great- 
eſt Part, they had ſer at Liberty upon open- 
ing their Gates to them, as their Friends, and 
Deliverers: And tho' they found Means of 
making Satisfaction for theſe, by p:rmitting the 
Athenians to retain others, which they had ta- 
ken during the War; yet there were. others, 
which they had taken into their Protection, 
and which having exaſperated the Athenians by 
revolting, would not endure to hear of being 
abandon d to their old Maſters. Of this latter 
fort was Amphipolis, which would not be aſ- 
ſign'd over, tho' the Lacedæmonians had drawn 
out their Garriſon, and us'd all the Methods 
in order to it, but downright Force; and this 
they had promis d to employ in caſe of a poſi- 
tive Refuſal; and by joining with the Athenians 
to oblige all the Confederates in general to ac- 
cept of the Peace. | 3 
But this cold Performance of Articles made 
the Athenians ſuſpect the Sincerity of their In- 
tentions, and keep what they bad in their 
Hands: And tho? they maintain'd a fort of 
Correſpondence, they were fo ſar from proceed- 


ing with Vigour againſt the diſcontented Con- 


federates, that they gave them an Opportunity 
of Uniting againſt them. The firſt who pub- 
| X 3 liſh'd 
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The reft of liſh'd their Grievances, were the Corinthians; 

7% Confe- who turning all their Anger upon the Lacede- 

arge die ,zonians, as being deſerted by them, apply'd 
.gufted, : 70 3 

8 * themſelves to Argos their profeſs'd Enemy, 

inſinuating, That their League with Athens, 

' was only a Combination betwixt em to enſlave 

the reſt of Greece, There needed not many 

Arguments with the Argives, whoſe Truce be- 

ing expir'd, they expected when the Lacede- 

monians ſhould fall upon them. Beſides they 

were grown rich, and powerful through a long 

Courts of Tranquility, and had conceiv'd ſuch 

a contemptible Notion of the Lacedamonians 

ſince their Defeat at Pylus, and their ſuing for 

Peace, that they thought this a good Oppor- 

tunity of wreſting the Sovereignty of Pelopon- 

neſus out of their Hands. Accordingly they 

deputed twelve of their Citizens with a Com- 

miſſion at large, to make an Alliance with any 

free Cities of Greece, but Athens, and Sparta, 

The Gates of Argos being open to all the reſt, 

the firſt that led the Way, was Mantinea of 

Arcadia, which had lately thrown off its 

Dependance upon Sparta; and this City was 

follow'd by ſeveral others of Peloponneſus. The 

Lacedemonians perceiving the Corinthians to be 

at the bottom of all theſe Proceedings, ſent 

their Ambaſſadors to put a Stop to them. Who 

= . after many Remonſtrances, charg'd them with 

= Perjury, in caſe they forſook the Alliance, or 

| Aaid not accept the Treaty upon the Foot it 

was ſettled, ſince it was agreed between em, 

| | That what was concluded by a Majority, ſhould 

be binding to all, The Corinthians turn'd their 

own Arguments of Reaſon and Religion upon 

them, alledging, That they had not Re 
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the Conditions of the Treaty, in not providing bets 
ter for the Reſtitution of the Places, they had 
loſt: That they could not deſert their Confede- 
rates in Thrace, without manifeſt Breach of a 
ormer Oath, which" they had taken to protect 
them ; and that as for their League with Argos, 
they ſhawld follow Juſtice, and the Advice of 
their Friends, Thus having diſmiſs'd the Am- 
baſſadors, they not only enter'd themſelves in- 
to Alliance with Argos, but endeavour'd to 


bring in ſeveral other States, and practis d more 


particularly with the Thebans, and Magareans: 


But the different Forms of Government us'd 


in Thebes, and Argos, made them incline rather 
to Sparta. Thus was moſt part of this Year 
ſpent in Canferences, and Negotiations on all 
Sides, in breaking' and renewing Treaties 
and Alliances, without concluding any thing 


effectually. In the mean while Athens and 


Sparta were in a manner left to 1 e be- 
i ours, and 
diſſatisfy'd with each other. The Athenians 
finding the Lacedæmonians more particularly 
uneaſie about Pylus, which was ſtill in their 
Hands, jatimated to them, that they ſhould 
be repoſſeſs d of it, provided the Bœotians would 
reſtore Pauactum to them, Yet the Beotians 
refus'd to part with it, unleſs the Lacedæmo- 
nians would make a private League with them: 
Which they did, tho' they knew it was ex- 
preſly contrary to that, which they had rati- 
705 with the Atheniaus; wherein it was provi- 
led, That ua Treaty ſhould be made without 
the joint Conſent of them loth. But the B. 
tians, notwithſtanding their Agreement, demo- 
lih'd Panactum, alledging for their Excuſe, 
that as it ſto2d upon the Confines of Attica 
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and Bœoria, it was formerly agreed, that it 
ſhould not be held by either in particular, but 


in common to both. | 

Olym.90.l The Lacedemonians having broke one Arti. 
cle of their Treaty with the Athenians, to en- 
able them to perform another, were ſhame- 
fully diſappointed of their hopes in the The- 
hans about the buſineſs of Panactum: And all 
they had to ſalve the Matter at Athens, was, 
That the Place was not now in 4 Condition of har. 
bouring any Enemies to the State, But the A. 
thenians reſented it extreamly, as not imagining 
but what was done, was at leaſt with their 
Conſent, if not at their Inſtigation. They 
told *em plainly, They had broke the three muſt 
material Articles of the Peace, in entering into a 
feparate League with the Bœotians; in demoliſh- 
ing a Town they ought to have reſtor d; and 
laſtly, in not forcing their Depenaants to make 
£ood the rh © f the Treaty. 

When things were thus far advanc'd to- 
wards a "Rupture, they were eaſily aggravated 
both by the prefent Ephori at Sparta, who were 
more inclinable to the War, as alfo by ſeveral 
of the leading Men at Athens. Nicias indeed 
was employ'd as a Mediator on both Sides; 


_ The Riſe but was violently oppos'd by Alcibiades, who 


and Chaz had too conſiderable a Share in thoſe Tranſa&i- 


rater of 


64g ons, to be but barely mention'd. His Father 
8 was Clinias, who ered out a Gally at his own 
Charge, and behay'd very well in the Fight at 
Artemiſium, He was left young to the Care of 
his Uncle Pericles; under whom he laid the 
Foundation of that Eminence, to which he af- 
terwards arrived. He was naturally ſubject to 
5 great Exceſſes of Paſſion in all kinds; but xn 
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moſt prevailing was his Ambition: In the Pur- 
ſuit of which he appear'd bold and generous, 
and yet ſomewhat turbulent, and perverſe, Of 
which we may form an Idea, from an Inſtance 
of his Childhood: For as he was playing in 
the Street, a Cart happen'd to come by; and 


being very intent upon his Sport, he bid the 


Driver ſtop: When he ſound he could not have 
his Will of the Fellow, but that he ſtill came 
on, he throws himſelf along juſt in the Road, 


Now, ſays he, drive on. His way of living 


was not only looſe and effeminate, but riotous 


_ even to Debauchery, and a Contempt of Re- 


ligion, and the Laws. Not but he could put 
a Reſtraint upon himſelf when his Intereſt re- 
quir'd it; and was ſuch a Maſter of Diſguiſe, 
that he could conform himſelf to any Faſhion, 
or Country. In IJonia, he was luxurious, fro- 
lick, and May; in Thrace, he was always drink- 
ing, or on Horſe-back; and when he was with 
Perſians, he exceeded them in Pomp, and Mag- 
nificence. He could comply with the ſevereſt 
Diſcipline, and the ſtricteſt Virtue; inſomuch 
that even at Sparta he was admir'd, as one la- 
borious, frugal, and reſervd; and it is remark- 
able, that of all his Friends, none was more inti- 


mate with him than Socrates. So that it is not ſo 
much from the Inequality of his Manners, as. 


from the different Appearances of them, thar 
Men have form'd ſo many different Judgments 
of him. But whatever his Vices were, he was 
a Man of prodigious Parts, Subtilty, and Ad- 
dreſs, and had ſo many Ways of recommend- 


ing himſelf, that he appear'd to a greater Ad- 


vantage, than ſeveral others, who acted upen 
more ſolid and ſteady Principles, His Noble 
| | Birth, 
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Birth, and the Glory of his Anceſtors; his 
Riches, which he employ d in Donatives, pub- 
lick Shews, and all ſorts of Munificence; the 
Force of his Eloquence, wherein he was eaſily 
ſecond to Pericles; the Beauty of his Perſon 
even to Lovelineſs, join'd with his extraordi. 
nary Courage, and Application to Military Af. 
fairs, as they procur'd him a numerous Train 
of Friends, and Dependants, ſo they prevail'd 
with the People in general, to indulge, and give 
th: ſofteſt Names to his Exceſſes: So that 
what would have been criminal in others, paſsd 
in him only for the Starts, and Sallies of Youth, 
and the Effects of good Nature. In ſhort, he 
had a Charm for every one he convers'd with; 
and thoſe who abhorr'd his Practices, at the 
ſame time doted on the Man. His firſt Expe- 
dition was againſt Potidea; where being woun- 
ded, and hard preſs'd by the Ene, Socrates 

_ threw himſelf before him, and reſcu'd him: 
And he afterwards did the ſame for Socrates at 
the Battel of Delium. Having got ſome Re- 
putation in the Army, he was immediately ſur- 
rounded with a Croud of Flatterers ; and 28 
his Vanity all along kept Pace with his Am- 
bition, he was eaſily perſuaded, that as ſaop 25 
he concern'd himſelf in -publick Affairs, he 
ſhould not only eclipſe the reſt of the Gene 
rals, and Stateſmen, but exceed the Authority, 
and Reputation of Pericles himſelf. And in- 
deed he ſoon order'd it ſo, that he had none 
but Nicias, and Pheax to grapple with; the 
former of which being the older Man, and of 
a more ſettled Intereſt, and Character, eſpeci- 
ally with thoſe who were weary of the wo 
| e 
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8 he thought, if he could any ways undermine 

- him, he ſhould have little more to do. 

e With this Deſign he had all along oppos'd 

4 the Peace: And obſerving now, that the Ar- 

n ives ſought for Protection againſt the Lacedæ- 

. noni ans, he gave them a ſecret Aſſurance of a 


— League Offenſive and Defenſive with Athens: 
n Ang tranſacting as well in Perſon, as by Let- 
d ters with thoſe, who had moſt Authority a- 
e mongſt the People, he encourag'd them 10 be 
t under no manner of Apprehenſions from Spar- 
d ta, but to apply themſelves wholly to the A- 


„ thenians, ho, if they would expect but a lit- 
e tle while, would repent of the Peace, and ſoon 
; put an End to it. Accordingly he laid hold 
e of this Juncture, and improv'd the Handle the 
þ Lacedemonians had given, to exaſperate the Peo- 


* le both againſt them, and Vicias Which 

fad ſo ooll an Effect, that every thing ſeem'd 
: dos for a Treaty with Argos: Of which 
a the Lacedæmonians being very apprehenſive, im- 
e mediately diſpatch'd their Ambaſſadors to A. 
if thens; who at firſt ſaid what ſeem'd very ſatiſ- 
a5 factory, That they came with full Power to con- 


N- tert all Matters in Difference upon equal Terms. 

gs The Council receiv'd their Propoſitions, and 

Ie the People was to aſſemble the next Day, to | 
e give them Audience. Alcibiades in the mean H. Stra- 
„While fearing, leſt this Negotiation would ruin % 72, 
U his Deſigns, has a ſecret Conference with the Faace. 
he Ambaſſadors, and perſuades them under a Co- 
be lour of Friendſhip, not to let the People know 

of at firſt, what full Powers their Commiſſion 

Jo gave them; but to intimate, That they came 

ary only to treat, and make Propoſals; for that o- 

he therwiſe, they would grow inſolent in their 


Demands, 
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Demands, and extort from them ſuch unreaſo- 
nable Terms, as they could not with Honour 
conſent to, They were ſo well fatisfy'd of 
the Prudence, and Sincerity of this Advice, 
that he drew them from NMicias, to rely intire. 
ly upon himſelf: And the next Day, when the 
People were aſſembled, and the Ambaſſadors 
introduc'd, Alcibiades with a very obliging Air 
demanded of them, With what Powers they 
werecome? They made Anſwer, That they were 
not come as Plenipotentiaries, Upon which he 
inſtantly chang'd his Voice, and Countenance, 
and exclaiming againſt chem as notorious Liars, 
bid the People rake Care, how they tranſacted 
any thing with Men, on whom they could have 
fo little Dependance. The People diſmiſs'd the 
Ambaſſadors in a Rage; and Nicias knowing 
nothing of the Deceit, was confounded, and in 
Diſgrace. To redeem his Credit, he propos'd 
being ſent once more to Sparta: But not being 
able to gain ſuch Terms there, as the Arheni- 
ans demanded, they immediately upon his Re- 
A Teague turn, {truck up a League with the Argives for 
between A- an Hundred Years, including the Eleans, and 
; 7 _ Mantineaus; which yet did not in Terms can» 
808. . ; EY” . 
cel that with the Lacedemonians, tho' it is plain, 
/ rr the whole Intent of it was levell'd againſt 
them. | 


_ II. Upon this new Alliance, Alcibiades was 
tecle,; declar'd General; and tho' his beſt Friends 
| General, could not commend the Method, by which he 
'  effeQed all this; yet it was look'd upon as a 
great Reach in the Politicks, thus to divide, 


and ſhake almoſt all Peloponneſis, and to remove 
the War ſo far from the Athenian Frontier, that 


even 
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even Succeſs would profit the Enemy but lit- 
tle, ſhould they be Conquerors, whereas if 
they were defeated, Sparta it ſelf was hardly 
ſafe. The chief Buſineſs of this Year, was a 
War between the Argives and Epidaurians, be- 
un upon a ſlight Pretence, that the Latter had 
refus'd to ſend a Victim to Apollo Pythins, 
whoſe Temple belong'd chiefly to the Care of 


the Argives: But the true Deſign was to ſe- 


cure themſelves on that Side from the Corin- 
thians. Accordingly they made ſeveral Incur- 
ſions into their Territories, but without any 
conſiderable Action: And Alcibiades, who 
march'd to their Aſſiſtance, having done little 
more than ſhewn himſelf in Peloponneſus, re- 
turn'd. : 


faint Efforts to recover their Authority : But 
finding many of their Confederates already 


gone off, and the reſt wavering, reſolv'd to re- 


medy the Evil, before it ſpread too far; and 
drawing out their whole Force both of Citi- 
zens and Slaves, were join'd by their Allies, 


and encamp'd almoſt under the Walls of Ar- 


gos, The Argives having Notice of their 
March, made all poſſible Preparations, and came 
out with a full Reſolution to fight them. But 
juſt as they were going to engage, two of 
their Officers went over to Anis the Spartan 
King and General, and propos'd to him to have 
the Buſineſs made up by a Reference. He im- 
mediately cloſing with the Offer, in Order to 
it granted them a Truce for four Months, and 
drew off his Army, the whole Affair being in 


a manner tranſacted by theſe three, without 


any general Conſent, or Knowledge on _ 
Side. 
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The Lacedemonians had of late made very Olym. 90. | 
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A Battel 
at Manti- 
nea, be- 
tween the 
Lacedx- 
monians, 
and Ar- 
gives. 
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Side. The Peloponneſians, tho* they durſt not 
diſobey their Orders, inveigh'd grievouſly 2. 
gainſt Agis, for letting ſuch an Advantage (lip, 
as they could never promiſe to themſelves a. 
gain: For they had actually hemm'd. in the E- 
nemy, and that with the beſt, if not the great. 
eſt Army, that ever was brought into the 
Field. And the Argives were ſo little appre. 
henſive of Danger on their Side, that they 
were no leſs incens'd againſt their Mediators; 
one of whom they forc'd to the Altars to ſave 
his Life, and confiſcated his Goods, 
Afterwards the Athenians came with con- 
ſiderable Recruits, and perſuaded the Argives 
to break the Truce, telling them, It as not 
good,' becauſe made without the Privity of their 
Confederates, Upon that they beſieg'd Orcho- 
menus in Arcadia, and took it: At which the 
Lacedemonians were ſo enrag'd, that imputing 
it all to Agis, they reſolv'd to pull down his 
Houſe, and Fine him; but upon his Promiſe to 


do ſomething, that ſhould _— clear his 


Conduct, they forbore ; yet would not ſuf- 


fer him to take the Field again, without aſſigning 


him ten of their Citizens, as Council. An 


Occaſion was ſoon offer'd to wipe off this Stain, 


by marching to the Relief of Tegea. In the 
Territory of Mantinea he gave the Argives 
Battel: And tho' his right Wing was preſs'd, 
the main Battel, where he himſelf commanded, 


forc'd the Enemy to give Ground; and having 
by that means got an Opportunity of relieving 
the reſt, he obtain'd a memorable Victory; 
which yet might have been more compleat, 
if he would have made the moſt of it: But it 
being againſt the Spartan Diſcipline to * 
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the Purſuit long, he contented himſelf with 
being Maſter of the Field, However there 
fell eleven hundred of the Enemy, and 
only three hundred Lacedæmonians, with 
ſome few of their Confederates. Agis by this 
Battel redeem'd both his own, and his Coun» 
try's Honour, ſo far at leaſt, that thoſe Miſ- 


carriages, which had paſs'd for Cowardiſe, or 


Miſmahagement, were now generally aſcrib'd 
to Fortune. Upon this, the Lacedemonians 
took the Field again this Year; but rather than 
venture another Battel, choſe to treat with Ar- 
gos; which preſently concluded with them 
frſt a Peace, and then a League, thereby ex- 
cluding all its Allies but Mantinea, which by 
reaſon of its Situation between them both, was 
oblig'd to declare for Sparta. That which fa- 


| cilitated the Treaty, was a Deſign of ſome of 


the Argives, to introduce an Oligarchy; which 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Zacedemonians they 
eſtabliſh'd after their Model; and the ſame 
Change was effected at Sicyon. 


But in a few Months after, the Commons Olym. 904 


at Argos took up Arms, and having gain'd ſome 
Advantage, Alcibiades came in to their Aid, 


| and not only reſtor'd the Democracy, but made 
them renew their League with Athens. He per- 


ſuaded them further to join their City to the 
Sea by long Walls, that ſo he might upon all 
Occafions relieve them ; which were no ſooner 
perfected, but the Lacedamonians came with an 
Army, and demoliſh'd them. 


This Summer Alcibiades to keep Argos firm, Olym 91. f 


went thither with twenty Gallies; and appre- 


| hending about three hundred of thoſe, who 


were moſt ſuſpected to be in the Lacedæmonian 
| | Intereſt, 


— 
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Intereſt, diſpersd them in the neighbouring 


Affairs at Iſlands. After which the Athenians reſolving, 


Melos. 


that Melos ſhould acknowledge their Sove- 
reignty, as the reſt of the Iſlands did, went 


with a Fleet againſt it; and at their Arrival 
ſent their Deputies to expoſtulate. The Me. 


lians told them in a long Conference, That 
whilſt they had any Hopes left, it could not be 
expected, they ſhould throw up that Libery, 
hich they had maintain d ſo ſucceſsfully for ſe- 
ven hundred Years: That the two diſputable 
Points in War, were Fortune, and Power; for 


the firſt of which, they could depend upon the 


Fuſtice of their Cauſe, to keep the Gods on their 


Side; and as for human Aſſiſtance, that as they 
were 4 Colony and Confederate of the Lacedæ- 
monians, they had good Reaſon to expett it of 
them from a double Tye of Honour, and Conſan- 
guinity : That however, if not to moleſt the A- 
thenians, would anſwer their Purpoſe, they were 
content to ſtand Neuter. This they inſinuated 
in ſo artful, and ſubmiſſive a Manner; and yet 
with ſomerhing ſo noble and ingenuous, that 
they kept up to the Character of Men, who 
were willing to preſerve their Lives, provided 
it were not at the Expence of their Honour, 
and Liberty, and who knew how to employ 
their Reaſon well, when their Sword had fail'd 
them. The Anſwer of the Athenians was full 
of Inſolence, and Contempt, That they did not 
come to enter into à long Detail, or to Debate, js 
as to put themſelves upon an equal Foot with 
them : That they could loſe no Honour by ſub- 
mitting to ſuch a Power as theirs : That the) 
ſaw the Danger was at Hand; and the onh 


Queſtion was, Whether they would be preſer's, 


C 


ar note However to give ſome Colour to tlieir 
Proceedings, they intimated a Right of Sove- 
reignty overthem, which they deriv'd from the 
time of the Perſian Wars. Then they ridiculd 


the Vanity of their Hopes in depending upon 


the Lacedemonians, telling them, That what- 
ever Generoſity their Conſtitution oblig d them to 
expreſs, it was generally confin'd to themſelves; 
for that in reſpect of others, Honour and fuſtice 
were but other Names for Will, and Iutereſt; 
and that this was no where more 4 Maxim, 
than at Sparta: That ſuppoſing them never ſo 
well inclin'd to relieve them, yet it was not in 
their Power, whilſt the Athenians were Maſters 
at Sea: And that in ſhort, ſince they would not 
embrace this only Opportunity of preventing their 
Rain, they ne expect the Conſequence, Alter 
this fruitleſs Intercourſe, the Athenians began 
their Works, and were interrupted by two ſuc- 
ceſsful Sallies of the Melians. But in the Win- 
ter, upon the Arrival of Recruits from Athens, 
they ſurrender'd at Diſcretion; the Men were 
put to the Sword, the Women and Children 
made Slaves, and the Place repcopled by a Co- 
lony of five hundred Athenians. Peloponncſus 
was generally quiet this Year: But the Athe- 


ians, who lay in Pylus, infeſted Laconia, and 


carry'd in a great deal of Booty; with the Tg- 
cedemonians did not care to reſent as a maniſeſt 
Breach of the Peace, but only gave Leave in 
general to any of their People, to make Repri- 
ſals in Attica. | 

Upon this little Reſpite from open War, the 


Athenians turn'd their Thoughts again upon Si- Sey. 


cily, having the laſt Year entertain'd Ambaſſa- 
dors from Egeſta, who demanded their Aſſiſt- 
Y 
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ance againſt the Selinuntians, and Syracn/rans, 
They promis'd large Supplies of Mony for car- 
rying on the War; and reprefented, that A. 
thens was particularly intereſted in the Quarrel, 
leaſt Syracuſè growing abſolute at home, ſhouid 


join with the Peloponneſrans againſt it. The 4 


thenians readily embrac'd ſo plauſible an handle, 
as the aiding their Confederates : But Alcibi- 


ades was the Man, who inflam'd this Deſire of 


| theirs to the heighth, and prevail'd with them no 
longer to proceed ſecretly in their Deſign, and 
by Degrees, but to ſet out a great Fleet, and 
undertake at once to make themſelves Maſters 
of the Iſland. To this purpoſe he poſſeſs'd the 
People with great hopes, whilſt he himſelf en- 
tertain d much greater; ſo that the Conqueſt 
of Sicily, which was the utmoſt Bound of their 
Ambition, was but the Beginning of his. For 
he dreamt of nothing leſs than the Conqueſt oſ 
Carthage, and Lybia; and by the Acceſſion of 
theſe, fancy'd himſelf already Maſter of Iiah, 
and Peloponneſus; and ſeem'd to look upon 
Sicily, as little more than a Magazine for the 
War. The wifer Sort made a Feſt of this Ex- 
pedition, but durſt not declare their Opinion 
freely, becauſe they found the bulk of the Peo- 
ple ſo taken up with the Thoughts of it, that 
you might ſee them, Old and Young, forming 
themſelves into Companies, ſome drawing the 
Figure of Sicily, others making Charts, and de- 
ſcribing the Seas, Harbours, and Places, which 
this Tſke ſhews oppoſite to the African Shore. 
Accordingly they decreed a War under the 
Conduct of Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachns, 
thinking to temper rhe Heat of the firſt, with 
the Caution, and Experience of the —_ 
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But Nicias would have declin'd the Command, 
by oppoſing the thing in general, as no leſs 
difficult in it ſelf, than ill-tim'd in reſpect of 
the Lacedemoxians, who only wanted ſuch an 


Opportunity, to repair their Loſſes and Dif 


grace. He alſo inveigh'd againſt Alcibiades, 
as too young and raſh for ſuch an Enterpriſe, 
and inſinuated, That his chief Aim in promo- 
ting it, was to _ his own Grandenr and 
Luxury, at the Expence and Danger of the Pub- 
lick Alcibiades urg'd on the contrary, That 
they had nothing to fear from the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, who mere brought ſo low, that he had lately 
oblig'd them to ſtake their All upon the Fortune 
of ove Day at Mantinea, Then for active, and 
turbulent Spirits, ſuch as were the Athenians, 
that it was always thought ueceſſary to keep them 
up to their Diſcipline, and that they could be no 
where more profitably employ'd, than againſt ſuch 


States, as they had reaſon to ſuſpeit would be 


their Enemies, and whom in common Policy they 
ought to begin with firſt: That therefore the Ob- 
ſtinacy of Nicias in oppoſing it, tended only to 
Sloth, and Sedition. Nicias had no Way left to 
deter the People from this Enterpriſe, but by 
lying before them the great Preparations it 
would require: But to obviate all Objections 
of this kind, they declar'd the three Generals 
abſolute, to regulate every thing both at 
home and abroad, in the manner they ſhould 
judge moſt conducive to the Advantage of the 
State, | | 
There being no further room for a Debate, 
a great Fleet was rigg'd out of above an hun- 
dred and thirty Sail, with five thouſand and 
one hundred Soldiers, and other neceſſary Pro- 
| Y 2 viſions 
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rer, of violently incensd againſt him: But they 
the "Rink thought fit to let him go on with the Sicilian 


of Mer- Voyage, and if there appear'd any Matters 2. 


cury. 


gainſt him, to call him to an Account aſter- 


wards; tho he proffei'd to take his Trial im- 
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viſions of all kinds, and every way compleat. 
But juſt as they were putting to Sea, it hap- 
pen'd that moſt of the Images of Mercur 
throughout the whole City were defac'd and 
broken: Which being oo d upon as ominous 
to the Expedition, and ſuppos'd to be done by 
ſome who were ill-affeted to the Democracy, 
great Rewards were propos'd to any that would 
diſcover the Authors; and after a ſtrict Enqui- 
Alcibiades ry, Alcibiades was accus' d. The People were 


mediately upon it, and urg'd it as a very pre- 
poſterous thing, To ſend a Man, who was 
thought obnoxious to the State, with ſuch a Force 


under his Command, and not to give him an Op- 


portunity of purging himſelf. 
The whole Fleet met at Corcyra, an 


thence parted for Sicily; but the Generals were 
divided in their Opinions, as to the Place where 
they ſhould make a Deſcent; — Lamachus we 
for making directly to Syracuſe the Capital: 
He urg'd, That it was as yet unprovided, and 
under the greateſt Conſterriation ; that an Arm 
was ahvays moſt terrible at the firſt; before tht 
Enemy had time tv recollect their Spirits, and 
But the 
others Reaſons taking Place, it was agreed to 
reduce the leſſer Cities firſt ; and having de- 
rach'd ten Gallies only to take a View of the Si. 


make the Danger familiar to them. 


tuation-and Harbour of Syracuſe, they 


d from 


landed 


with the ref of their Fortes, and ſurpris d 


Cat And. f 


Aſter 
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After which Alcibiades was ſent for home 
in order to abide his Trial. For his Enemies 
kad taken Occaſion from his Abſence to attack 
him more fiercely, and openly; they had drawn 
up, and aggravated the Information againſt kim, 
and inferr'd his Guilt as to the Buſineſs of the 
Mercary's, from his riotous way of Living, and 
his having prophan' d the Myſteries of Ceres 
and Proſerpine, at a drunken Meeting, in which 
piece of Mockery he acted the Chief Prieſt. 
The Charge fell very heavy upon his Friends 
and Acquaintance at Athens; and being appre- 
henſive that he ſhould meet with the ſame 
Treatment, he fled to Sparta, having firſt de- 
ſird Letters of ſafe Conduct, and aſſur'd 
them, That he would make them amends by his 
future Services, for all the Miſchief he had done 
them, whilſt he was their Enemy, As he: was 
making his Eſcape, one, who knew him, ask'd 
him, If he durſt not truſt his native Country ? 
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He i; ſent 


for home to 


to take his 
Trial. 


Tes, ſays he, J dare truſt her for all other 


things; but when the Matter concerns my Life, 
T will not truſt my Mother, leaſt ſhe ſhould by 


Miſtake throw in a black Bean inſtead of a white 


one. When afterwards he was told, that the 
Aſſembly had proneunc d Judgment of Death 


againſt him, all he ſaid was, I will make them 


ſenſible, that I am yet alive. | 
Sicily in the mean while hegan to rake the 
Alarm; and towards the Winter there hap- 
pen'd an Action, wherein the Athenians havin 
drawn the Syracuſſaus out of the Town, Kill 
about two hundred and ſixty of them and their 
Confederates, with the Loſs of but fifty of 
their own Men. After which they took up 
their Winter Quarters at Carava, and IVaxus 3 
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Olym. 91.3 
The Siege 


Syra- 


cuſe. 


Lamachus 
bil ſ d. 
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and Syracuſe ſent to ſollicit the Alliſtance of 
Corinth and Sparta; the former of which eaſily 
conſented to it, and the Spartans were worked 
up to it by Alcibiades, who alſo encourag'd 
them to renew the War at home, and fortifi 


in Attica, | 
The next Year the Athenians with their 
whole Force and a freſh Supply of Horſe, fail'd 


to Syracuſe; where they were very intent up- 
on encamping, and raifing their Works in or: 
der to inveſt the Town, This occaſion'd ſcve- 


ral Skirmiſhes, in one of which Lamachas was 


| killd. Gylippus alſo arriving about the ſame 


time with the Spartan Succours, gave Nicias 
ſome Diſturbance; upon which new Levics 
were made at Athens, and Demoſthenes, and Es. 
rymedox join'd in Commiſſion with him. The 
Lacedæmonians and Argives ſpent great part of 
the Year in Irruptions into each others Terri- 
tories; wherein the latter being aſſiſted by 
thirty Athenian Gallies, gave Occaſion to a 
manifeſt Breach of the Treaty between then; 
and Sparta. The ſame Rancour and Jealouſie 
had continu'd betwixt the two States ever ſince 
the firſt Concluſion of it; and as the Matters 
in Difference had never been fairly adjuſted, 
it was not properly an Intermiſſion of the War, 
tho? it was carry'd on more ſecretly, and indi- 
rectly. The Athenians had given the moſt 


Handles for having the War openly renew'd, 


which the Lacedemonians did not think fit to 
accept, as ſuch; and the reaſon why they laid 
hold of this, ſeems not to have been ſo much 
in regard to the Advice of Altibiades, who they 
knew had a perſonal Pique to his Countrymen, 
as to the preſent Juncture of Affairs, _ 
a 2 they 
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they found them ſo deeply embroil'd in the 
War of Sicily. 


III. The Lacedemonians in purſuance to their Olym. 91.4 


Reſolutions taken laſt Year, enrer'd Attica, and The Lace- 
dæmonians 
fortiſie in 


fortify d Decelea a Town of great Importance 
about a hundred and twenty Furiongs from A. 
thens., At the ſame time the Affairs of the 
Athenians had a very indifferent Aſpect before 
Syracuſe : Where after an Engagement with the 
Lens in their great Haven with various Suc- 
ceſs, Gylippus the Spartan ſurpriz'd Plemmyri- 
am, which commanded the Port. Herein the 
Athenians loſt a great Sum of Mony, and their 
Naval Stores, and could not be ſupply'd with 
more, but by forcing their Way through the 
Enemy, who rid at Anchor under the Fort. 
Demoſthenes and Eurymedon at laſt arri d with ſe- 
venty three Sail, and five thouſand Soldiers, who 
with the glittering of their Armour, the Flags 
and Streamers waving in the Air from the Gal- 
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Attica. 


lies, and variety of Muſick, appear d with all 


the Pomp and Terror of a victorious Navy. 
They reſolv'd immediately upon th ir Arrival 
to attack Syracuſe; and in the Night ſet upon 
a part of the City, call d Epipole, but after a 
confus'd and dubious Skirmiſh, were repulꝭ d. 
Demoſthenes, who had advis'd th: Fight, was 
now for quitting the Iſland; and NVicias, who 
had been moſt averſe to it, was for carrying 


on the Siege, for fear of being call'd to ac- 
count, as his Predeceſſors were for conſenting 


to a Peace in the former Invaſion of Sicily, 
Beſides he thought his Army in a better Con- 
dition than the Syracuſian, which was almoſt 


exhauſted by the War, a d depended chiefly 
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on Mercenaries, who would deſert when Pa 
fail'd. Another Motive was, that he had hopes 
from a Party within the Town, of having it be- 

- tray'd to him. But upon the News of Gylp. 
nuss coming with Recruits from moſt Parts of 
Sicily, he was prevail'd upon to decamp: And 
juſt as he was ordering his Retreat with all 


Expedition and Secrecy, there happen'd an E- 


clipſe of the Moon; which was look'd upon 
as very ominous, and ſo ſuperſtitiouſly obſery'd 
by him, and the other Generals, that they re- 


ſolv'd to ſtay twenty ſeven Days longer, which 


was the time appointed by the Soothſayers. In 
the mean while Nicias being intent up his 
Sacrifices, the Syracuſians ed with their 
Infantry, and Gallies, and the very Boys row'd 

about in Cock-boats, inſulting them, and pro- 

A Fight be. voking them to fight, Whereupon a very 
fore Syr2- ſharp Engagement enſu'd in the great Haven, 
_ wherein Eurymedon, and many others were ſlain. 
After which the Sracuſians, to make it a com- 


pleat Victory, drew up a Line of Gallies, and 


with them block'd up the Mouth of the Port, 
which was eight Furlongs over. The Atbe- 
nians finding no way left, but to break through 
the Syracuſiau Fleet, reſolv'd to try their For- 
Another. tune once more; and another Fight enſu'd with 
the greateſt Number of Ships, and the moſt 
Skill and Diſcipline on both Sides, but with 
the greateſt Heat and Obſtinaey, of any that had 
yet happei'd. The Victory at laſt inclin'd to 
the Syracuſians; and tho' in this Action they 
had loſt almoſt an equal number of Veſſels, 


yet the Athenians were ſo diſabled, and their 


Scamen fo dejected, that they could not be 
perſuaded to go on board again, tho' 144 
1 ; | | had 
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kad ſtill more Ships fit for Service, than the 
Enemy. | 
In this Extremity they could propoſe nothing 
but to march away by Land, and accordingly 
prepar'd to diſlodge the ſame Night. Hermo- 
crates the Sicilian General ſuſpecting their De- 
ſign, propos d the ſending of Forces to poſ- 
ſels all the difficult Paſſes, and cut off their 
Retreat. But the Soldiers were ſo tranſported 
with their Succeſs, and at the ſame time cele- 
brating a Feaſt in honour of Hercules, were ſo 
taken up with drinking, and other Diverſions, 
that they could by no means be prevail'd with 
to purſue the Victory. Upon which he ſent 
ſome to the Athenian Camp, to inform them as 
from a Party of their Friends in Syracuſe, That 
the Enemy had lin'd all the Ways, in order to 
cut them off in their March. This Stratagem ob- 
tain'd Credit with the Athenians, and they ſtaid 
three Days longer, in which time Gy/ippes had 
actually prepar d to hinder their Retreat. They The Athe- 
left their Ships to the Enemy, and broke up Wan _— 4 
in the Night with all the Horror and Confu- 2 
ſion imaginable; and being divided into two with great 
Bodies, Demoſthenes was preſs'd in the Rear, Slaughter; 
and after a ſhort Diſpute ſurrender'd with his | 
part of the Army, upon promiſe of their Lives. 
Nicias inſiſted upon better Terms, and refus d 
to ſubmit; till being at laſt over-power'd, he 
yielded himſelf up to the Mercy of Gylippus, 
who had a great deſire to have ſav'd him. 
Hermocrates alſo ſeem'd to be of his Opinion, 
by ſaying, That it was better to uſe 4 Victory 
well, than to gain one. But being overcome by 
the Importunity of the Army, he was forc'd _ 
to kill him. Thucydides fays in general of him, mo 
2 is That ill d. 
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That he leaſt deſery'd this ſevere Treatment of 
any Man in his time: Tho' by the Accounts 
we have of him, his Piety, Caution and Ex- 
perience make up the beſt part of his Chara- 
And De- Cer. ' Demoſthenes underwent the ſame Fate; 
moſthenes. tho ſome ſay, that both the Generals unwil- 
ling to ſurvive this Diſgrace, kill d themſelves, 
The whole Number of thoſe, who decamp'd 
from Syracuſe, amounted to no leſs than forty 
thouſand, of whom the greateſt part were 
kill'd, and diſpers'd, and ſeven thouſand were 
taken Priſoners, and condemn'd to the Quarries; 
where they were us'd with great Hardſhip for 
ſe'enty Days, and were afterwards moſt of 
them * as * = a 
Such was the Event of the Siege of Syracuſe; 
he Self which the Athenians had a — ſo 
War. much Vigour, that they had drain'd their City of 
Men and Money; and were therefore reproach'd 
with having pour d all Athens into Sicily. But 
the Raſhneſs of the Enterpriſe was ſeverely pu- 
niſh'd in the Loſs of their beſt Generals, Fleets, 
and Armies; all of them being deſtroy'd, or 
left at the Mercy of thoſe, whom they had fo 
unſeaſonably undertaken to ſubdue. And tae 
Loſs was ſtill much greater in regard to the In- 
fluence it afterwards had on their Affairs at 
home. This put an End to the Sicilian War, 
which is to be conſider'd chiefly with reſe- 
rence to the Peloponneſian: And as it was car- 
ry d on by moſt of the Grecian Confederates, it 
was properly a Continuation of it, tho' the 
Athenians 5y their reſtleſs Ambition had re- 
mov'd the Seat of it, and drew into the Quarrel 
new Enemies, who were of themſelyes almoſt 
a Match for them at Sea, —_ A 
e 


him, by carrying on an Affair with his Wife. 
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The News of this Defeat was not eaſily cre- 
dited at Athens; but being at laſt convinc'd of 
the Truth, they were under the greateſt Con- 
ſternation, and exclaim'd againſt their Prophets, 
and Prieſts, who by a Religious Pretext had 
ſooth d them with hopes of conquering Scily, 
and betray'd them into all theſe Miſeries. Hows 
ever they reſolv'd not to fink under them, but 
to equip a Fleet, in order to ſupport their Al- 
lies, who began now to think of throwing off 
their Yoke: And even thoſe who had ſtood 
Neuter, took this Occaſion to declare againſt 
them. But the Lacedæmonians being more par- 
ticularly elevated, reſolv'd to proſecute the 
War with Vigour; and the Winter was ſpent in 
Preparations on both Sides. 


This Year by the Management of Alcibiades a Olym. a. 
League was concluded between the King of Per- 4 Leagus 
ſia, and the Lacedemonians; and the principal Ci- 


ties of Ionia revolted from Athens. It was at 


ty, was employ'd in Shipping, and other Pro- 
viſions. The Atheuians chas'd twenty Pelopon- 
neſſan Ships into the Pirens, and block'd them 
up; but the latter watching their Opportunity, 
forc'd their Paſſage, and took four of the Athe- 
nians. Upon a Deſcent of the Athenians near 
Panormns in the Mileſian Territories, a Fight 
enſu'd, in which Chalcideus the Spartan Com- 


mander was kill'd. This Action render'd Al. Alcibiades 
cibiades ſuſpected to the Lacedemonians; inſo- ſuſpected as 
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between the 
cedæ- 
* 1 monians. 
this time, that the thouſand Talents, which the 234 the 


Athenians had ſet apart for Caſes of Extremi- Perſian, 


much that they ſent private Orders to 4ftyo- Parta. 


chus their Admiral, to diſpatch him. Beſides 
he had incens'd Agis the Spartan King againſt 


But 


3 


Tiſſapher- 
nes. 
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But the truth is, he began to be envy'd at 
Sparta, becauſe all Affairs of Confequence, 
which ſucceeded well, were univerſally aſcribd 
to him, Having ſecret Intelligence of their 
Flies to Deſigns againſt him, he retir'd to Tiſſaphernes 


the Perſian King's Lieutenant, and by his Ad. 
dreſs ſoon work'd himſelf into great Repute 
with him. Thus having quitted the Intereſts 
of the Spartans, he endeavour'd to do them al 
ill Offices, and render them odious to Tiſa 
phernes, He advis'd him To furniſh them but 
ſparingly with Mon); and to keep the Ballance ſo 
even 3 Athens and Sparta, that he might 
wear them out, and conſume them inſenſibly; and 
when they had waſted their Strength upon one an 


ther, they would both become an eaſie Prey to his 


King. By which means he was hinder'd from 
aſſiſting them vigorouſly, and from finally 
ruining the Athenians. At the ſame time he 
practis d with the Athenians, whoſe chief 
Strength then lay at Samos, about his being re- 
call'd; and as a Condition of it, gave them 
hopes, That he would makg Tifſaphernes their 


Friend; Provided alſo, that they would ri. 


farm the Government, which was adminiſter d 
by ill Men, and put it into fewer Hands. The 
chief Man who oppos'd his Return, was Phrj- 
vicus one of the Generals, who to compaſs his 
Defigns, ſent word to Aſtyechns the Lacedæmo- 
zian General, that Alcibiades was treating with 
T iſſaphernes, to bring him over to the Athenian 
Intereſt. He offer'd further, to betray to him 
the whole Army and Navy of the Athenians : 
But his treaſonable Practices being all detected 
by the good Underſtanding betwixt _— 

* a 


or expreſs'd his Thoughts better. 
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and Aſtyochus, he was laid aſide, and afterwards 
ſtabb'd in the Market-place. 
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This Year began with the Revolt, and Re- Olym.92-2 


covery of ſeveral Places towards the Helleſpont. 


The Treaty was ſtill on foot with Alcibiades; 
and to bring it to an Iſſue, the Democracy was 


aboliſh'd in ſeveral Cities ſubje& to Athens, and 
ſoon after in Athens it ſelf, way being made 
for it by the Murder of Androcles, and others, 
who appear'd moſt violent for the People: So 
that the Government was now reſtrain'd to 
four hundred Men in the Nature of an Oli- 
garchy. The manner of effecting this Change, 
was by ten Men, who for fear of being inſul- 


ted by the People, obtain'd leave, That hat- 


ever they ſhould propoſe, might be without dan- 
ger of incurring any Penalty by the Laws. He 
who appear'd chiefly in the Tranſaction of this 
Affair, was Piſander: But the whole Scheme 


of it was laid down by Antiphon, a Man for Antiphon 
his Virtue, and Abilities not 1nferior to any of his Chara- 
er. 


his time: For no Man thought juſter than he, 
But find- 
ing the People jealous of his Merit; and the 
Force of his Eloquence, he avoided all Occa- 
ſions of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the Aſſem- 
blies; yet did not deſert the Service of his 
Country, tho' he did not appear in it. For 
his Advice was generally ask'd, and follow'd, 
as well in the moſt important Exigencies of 
State, as in private Suits in the Courts of Ju- 


ſtice. When upon the next Change of the 


Government he was impeach'd, and try'd for 
his Life, as being inſtrumental in it, he made 
the beſt Defence of any Man to that Day in 


Athens, The four hundred Men thus autho- 
a ris'd, 


— 
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The Go- ris d, were conducted to the Senate-Houſe with 
5, Guards,and Daggers under their Coats, where the 
of the fo Council of five hundred were paid their Arrears 
in Athens. of Salary, and diſmiſs'd But they ſoon began 
to exert their Power very imperiouſly, impri- 

ſoning , baniſhing , and killing ſuch as they 
thought obnoxious; and in the mean while 

ſent to treat with Agis about a Peace, But he 

was fo far from hearkening to their Propoſals, 

that he took this Occaſion to advance to- 

wards Athens, in hopes the City would ſur- 

render under its preſent Conſternation; till 

finding the People obſtinate in their Defence, 

he was forc'd to retire to Decelea. 

Alcibiades The Army in the mean while, which was 
recall d. at Samos, proteſted againſt theſe Proceedings 
2 10 _ in the City; and at the Perſuaſion of Thraſy- 
rere bulms recall'd Alcibiades, and created him Ge- 
neral, with full Power to ſail directly to the 

Piræus, and cruſh this new Tyranny. He 

would not give way to this raſh Opinion; but 

went firſt ro ſhew himſelf to Tiſſaphernes, and 

let him know, That it was now in his Power 

to treat him as a Friend, or an Enemy: By 

which means he aw'd the Athenians with Tiſ- 
ſaphernes, and Tiſſaphernes with the Athenians, 

When afterwards the four hundred ſent to Sa- 

| mos to vindicate their Proceedings, the Army 
' was for putting the Meſſengers to Death, and 
perſiſted in the Deſign upon the Piræus; but 
Alcibiades by oppoſing it, manifeſtly ſav'd the 
Common-wealth, For if they had return'd to 

Athens, all Tonia, and the Helleſpont muſt have 

fell into the Enemies Hands — Courſe, while 

the Athenians, engag'd in Civil Wars, deſtroy d 

one another within the Circuit of 1 * 

Alls. 
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Walls. About this time ſome of the Lacede- 
monian Confederates mutiny'd for Pay, and 
had kill'd Aſtyochus their Admiral, if he had 
not taken Sanctuary: But he was ſoon after 


diſcharg'd from his Command of the Fleet, and 


ſucceeded by Mindarus. The Lacedemonians 
had for ſome time been diſſatisfy'd with 77/- 
ſaphernes, who now gave them a freſh Occa- 
ſion, by detaining a great Phænician Fleet, 
which ſhould have come to their Aſſiſtance; 
the Acceſſion of which to either Party would 
have enabled them to raviſh intirely the Do- 
minion of the Sea from the other Side, and to 
have put an End to the War. Whatever his 
Deſigns were, it was a great piece of Service 
done to the Athenians, and is generally aſcrib'd 
to the Management of Alcibiades. 

In the mean while the Innovation in Athens 
had occaſion'd ſuch Factions, and Tumults, 
that the four handred were more intent upon 
providing for their Safety, than proſecuting 
the War: In order to which, they fortify'd that 
Part of the Piræus, which commands the Mouth 
of the Haven, and reſolv'd in caſe of Extre- 
mity, rather to let in the Lacedæmonian, than 
expoſe their Perſons to the Fury of their Fel- 
low-Citizens. The Spartans took Occaſion 
from theſe Diſturbances to hover about with 
forty two Gallies under the Conduct of Hege- 
ſandridas; and the Athenians with thirty 2 
under Tymochares were forc'd to engage them, 


33) 


but loſt part of their Fleet, and the reſt were The Athe- 
diſpers'd. To add to which, all Eabœa, nian wor- 


except Oreus, revolted to the Peloponneſians. 


This Iſland had ſupply'd Athens with mare 
Proviſions, than Attica it ſelf; and lay fo con- 


venient 


ſted at Sea. 
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venient for the Enemy's forcing the Pira, 
that the Athenians were now under a greater 
Conſternation, than after the Defeat in Sicih, 
having no competent Number of Ships, or 
Men, and thoſe few Forces, which they had 
left, being fo miſerably torn in Factions, that 
they could propoſe nothing leſs than a final 
Deſtruction. And this is what muſt ne. 


ceſſarily have enſu'd, if the Lacedæmonians had 


not by their Remiſsneſs, and Diffidence, eſpe- 
cially in Sea-Affairs, given Occaſion for ſpin- 


The Go- 
vernment 
of the four 
hundred 


avoliſh'd. 


ning out the War, 

The firſt Step the Arhenians made to reco- 
ver this Blow, was to depoſe the four hundred, 
and commit the Government to five thouſand; 
which Thucydides takes Notice of, as the moſt 
equal Poiſe between the Tyranny of the Fey, 


and the Inſolence of the Multitude. Piſander, 


and all the reſt of the Oligarchy fled to the E- 


nemy at Decelea, except Ariſtarchus, who 


A Fight 
at Cynos- 
Sema. 


Another 


went with ſome of the Soldiers to Oenoe, and 
betray'd it to the Bœotians. In the next place 


they furniſh'd out as good a Fleet as they 
were able under the Command of Thra//ss, 
and Thraſbulus, who fell in with Mindarus 
towards the Helleſpont, and defeated him: 
And tho” they gain d this Victory with a pro- 


portionable Loſs on their Side, yet it was of 
great Importance, as it ſerv'd to raiſe the de- 


jected Spirits of the People, and put new Life 
into their Affairs. Not long after another En- 


ni Abydus. gagement happen'd near Abydus 3 which had 


laſted from Morning 'till Night, and was ſtill 


dubious, when Alcibiades arri v'd with eightcen 


Sail, and ſoon put the Enemy to Flight, altho' 


Pharnabaxus was come down to their Aſſiſtance 


by 
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by Land, and did what he could to cover the 
Ships, as they lay under the Shore. The A. 


thenians not only recover'd their own Ga lies, 
but took thirty of the Enemies, and erected a 
Trophy. Alcibiades after this Victory, went 
to viſit Tiſſaphernes, who was ſo far from re- 
ceiving him as he expected, that he immedi- 
ately caus'd him to be ſeiz'd, and ſent away 
Priſoner to Sardis, telling him, He had Orders 


from the King to make War upon the Atheni- 


ans: But the Truth, is, he was afraid of being 
accus d to his Maſter by the Peloponneſians, 
and thought by this Act of Injuſtice, to purge 
himſelf from all former Imputations. Alcibia- 
des after thirty Days made his Eſcape to Cla- 
zomene, and ſoon after bore down upon the 


Peloponneſian Fleet, which rode at Anchor be- 
fore the Port of Cyzicam, With twenty of Another as 
his beſt Ships he broke through the Enemy, Cyzicum. 


purſu'd thoſe who abandon'd their Ships, and 
fled to Land, and made a great Slaughter of 
them, among whom fell Mindarus. The A. 
thenians took all the Enemies Ships, made 
themſelves Maſters of Cyzicum; and thereby 


not only ſecur'd to themſelves the Helleſpont, 


but forc'd the Lacedæmonians from out of all 
the other Seas. They alfo intercepted Letters 


to the Ephori at Sparta, the Contents of which, 


were after the Laconick manner; All is loſt : 
Mindarus is ſlain : The Soldiers ſtarve; and we 
Vo not what Meaſures to tabs. 


IV. After the laſt Defeat of the Pelopoynes Olym. 9a. 2 
fans at Sea, Agis made Excurſions from De- 
celea, and advanc'd as far as the very Walls of 
Athens, Whereupon Thraſjins marching out 

9 . with 
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| with the Citizens and Strangers, drew up in 
| Battalia with a Reſolution to fight him. Which 
1 | the Spartan perceiving, made a ſpeedy Re 
| treat, and had ſome of his Rear cut off by the 
| Light-arm'd Men. After which Agis diſco. 
| vering a Fleet of Corn-Ships running up the 
Pirexs, concluded it was in vain for him to 
BM ſpend ſo much time in blocking up the Athe- 
| nians by Land, while their Ports were open to 
receive Proviſions by Sea, Upon which Cle- 
| archus was ſent out with fifteen Sail; three of 
| which were deftroy'd by ſome Athenian Guard. 
| Ships in the Helleſpont, and the reſt got fafe to 
| Byzantium. - 
Olym.92.4 Thraſjlus, who for his Service laſt Year, hid 
a Fleet of fifty Gallies decreed him, with 2 | 
| proportionable Number of Soldiers, ſaid to Aj 
. Samos; from whence he made to Colophon, and WW try: 
| took it, made Excurſions into Lydia, and ap- o n 
| pear'd before Epheſus; but was beat back with he f 
| Loſs by Tiſſaphernes, In his Retreat he diſ- oh e 
| caver'd twenty five Syracmſian Ships, which he MW and. 
chas'd, and took four with the Men in them, Gall 
whom he ſent to Athews. Being join'd by ſign 
the reſt of the Fleet at Seffos, he tranſported he | 
the whole Army to Lampſacus,, which they ther 
fortify'd, and made an Attempt upon Abydx:. he 1 
This occaſion'd an hot Skirmiſh betwixt Alci- to U 


biades and Pharnabat us, wherein the latter was abol 
worſted. In the Winter theſe Arhenian Forces ons, 
made ſeveral Incurſions into the Continent, prot 
and waſted the Perſan Territory. | try; 


| Alciliades open'd this Campaign with the Bob 
il n Siege of Chalcedon; whoſe Inhabitants having 74 
ſent their Corn and Cattle to the Bithynian. thay 
11 their Neighbours, he drew down his Army 4 the 
: 266-46 the 0 


and other Spoils, an 
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the Frontier of the B3thjiians, and ſent 4 He- 
fad ro accuſe em of this Procedure. They 
being terrify'd ar his ES deliver'd to 
* the whole Booty, and enter'd intò an Al- 
nes with Him. After which he went on 
with his Works at Chalcedon, encompaſs'd it 
with a Wall from Sea to Sei, and made 4 
Boom croſs the River. Hippocrates the Lace- 
Aumoniàn Governor of the Town, made a Sally; 
but was kill'd, and his Men repuls'd.  Pharya- 
lac alſo, who advine'd with his Forces t6 
taiſe the Siege, could not approach the Town 
by reaſon of the Athenian Works, The Arbe 
$43 ſoon after by Force and Stratagem, took 
in Selymbria, Byzantium, and other Places. 


The Succeſs of theſe Expeditions inflam'd Olym-93:2 


Alttbiades's Deſire of ſeeing his Native Coun- 
try again, at a time When he could appear with 
fo much Honour, Accordingly being naſe 
he ſer Sail to Athtns, his Ships being adorn 
oh every Side with great Numbers of Shields 

ther rowing after them many 
Gallies taken from the Enemy, with the En- 
ſigns and Ornaments of many others, which 
he had ſunk and deſtroy'd; all of them toge- 
ther amounting to two hundred. As ſoon as 2 
he was landed, the Multitude, who came out 5g, 
to meet him, fix d their Eyes on him, throng'd Athens. 
about hitn, ſaluted him with loud Acclamati- 
ons, and crown'd him with Garlands. They 
ptonounc'd him The braveſt Man of their Coun- 
try; declaring, That in his Sentence of Baniſh- 
ment, he had been barbarouſly circumvented and 


 tradat'd by Men of leſs Abilities, and Eloquence 


than himſelf, and ſuch as ſerv'd themſelves of 
the Government: That he had always promoted 
7 21 the 
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the Good of the Common-wealth, not only With 


the public Stoch, but his private Fortune: That 
being in continual Danger of his Life, he was 
forc'd to careſs his greateſt Enemies; and tho he 
ſaw the Miſcarriages of State, yet was render'd 
incapable by his Exile, of ſerving his deareſt 
Friends and Countrymen. Theſe Reflections re- 
viv'd the Memory of their paſt Miſcries, which 
they imputed wholly to his Abſence, as on the 
other hand, they aſcrib'd their preſent flou- 
riſhing Condition to his immediate Condu& 
and Influence. Soon after in an Aſſembly of 
the Senate and People, he lamented his own 
Sufferings and their Uſage of him, but touch'd 
the latter ſo 2 and modeſtly, that he im- 
puted all to his hard Fortune, and ſome ill 
Genius, that attended him. Upon which they 


created him Generaliſſimo both at Land and 


Sea, as the only Mau capable of reſtoring his 
Country to its ancient Grandeur. They gave 
him back his Eſtate, and order'd the Eumol. 
pides, and Holy Heralds to abſolve him from 
the Curſes, which they had ſolemnly pro- 
nounc'd againſt him by Sentence of the People. 
Which was obey'd by all, but Theodoras the 
High-Prieſt, who excus'd himſelf, ſaying, J 
never denounc'd any Execration againſt him, if 
he have done nothing againſt the Common-wealth, 
He ſo won upon the meaner ſort of People, 
that they paſſionately deſir'd he would take 
the Sovereignty upon him: Some of 'em made 
no Difficulty to tell him ſo, and adviſe him to 
put himſelf out of the Reach of Envy, and above 
the Fear of being call'd to account by thoſe, who 
were endeavouring to overturn the State. It 
does not appear that he made Attempts that 

| way) 
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way; but the chief Men in the City were ſo ap- 


prehenſi ve of it, that they immediately equipp'd 
out an hundred Gallies with Soldicrs on board 
them, gave him liberty to chuſe his own Off- 


cers, and did all they could, to haſten him on 


Ship-board. Accordingly three Months after 


his Return, he ſet Sail to Andros, and having 
defeated the Inhabitants, went from thence to 


Samos, intending to make that the Seat of the 
War, | | 2 


reſolv'd to exert themſelves more vigorouſly ; 
and finding their Affairs requir'd greater Pre- 
parations, and a Commander fit to oppoſe to 


Alcibiades, they pitch'd upon Lyſander; who Lyſander 
tho' he was related to the Family of the Hera- _— 
dide, had been bred up under much Hardſhip, , 


and paid an intire Reſpet to the Diſcipline 
and Manners of his Country, He was brave, 
and aſpiring, and like his Countrymen, facri- 
fic'd all forts of Pleaſure to his Ambition. He 
had an Evenneſs and Sedateneſs of Temper, 


which made all Conditions of Life fit eaſie 


upon him; but withal was extremely inſinua- 
ting, crafty, and deſigning, and made his In- 
tereſt the only Meaſure of Truth and Falſhood. 
This deceitful Temper was obſerv'd to run 
through the whole Courſe of his Life; upon 
which Occaſion it was ſaid, That he cheated 
Children with foul Play, and Men with Perjury: 


And it was a Maxim of his own, That when 
the Lion fails, we muſt make Uſe of the Fox. 
In diſcharge of this new Office he put to 
Sea, and leaving the Fleet at Epheſus, went 
from thence to Cyrus the young Perſian Prince 


at Sardis: To whom he exclaim'd againſt the 
2 3 Treachery 


In the mean while the Lacedemonians were 
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Treachery of Tiſſaphernes, prevail'd with him 
to epcreaſe the Seamens Pay, and having fix'd 
him intirely in the Lacedamonian Intereſt, re- 
turn d to Epheſut. Alcibiades having Occaſion 
to go ſtom Samas to Ehocæg, left the Care of 
the Fleet to Antiochus his Vice- Admiral, with 
expreſs Command not to engage, tho' the E- 
Lum ſhould provoke him. But he was (0 far 
T9 obſerving his Qrders, that with two 

Zallies he preſently ſtood for Epheſus, and at 
the very Mouth of the Harbour, us'd the high- 


eſt Proyocations poſſible to draw out the Ene- 


He defeats 
the Athe- 
nians a 
SA. 


my. Zy/axder at firſt mann d out a few Ships to 
give him Chaſe; upon which the whole Ate 
nian Fleet coming to his Relief, he alſo drew 
up his in good Order, and gain'd an intire 
Victory, Antiochns being ſlain, and fifteen 
Athenian Gallies taken. Alcibiades at this 


Nes, order d a Rendezvous of the Ships that 
remain'd, to be made at Samos, and offer d to 


Alcibiades 
in Diſgrace 


renew the Fight ; hut Lyſander content with 
the Victory he had gain'd, would not ſtir, 
However this Defeat brought Alcihiages into 
Diſgrace at Athens; and he, who was juſt before 
reſpected even to Adoration, was now diſcards 
ed upon a groundleſs Suſpicion, that he had 
nat dane his Duty. Certainly if ever Man 
vas ruin'd by bis own Glory, it was Alcibia- 

„For his continual, Succeſs had begot in 

People ſuch. an Opinion of him, that they 

,ught. it impoſſible for him to fail in any 


thing he undertook; and from thence his E- 


nemies took Occaſion to queſtion. his Integri- 
ty, and to impute to him both his own, and 
athers Miſcarriages. He being retir'd to a 
Fort he had huilt in the Cierſimeſis, ten others 
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were appointed in his room to manage the 
War: Coxox one of them finding the Fleet at 


Samos in a very ill Condition, made it up ſe- 
venty Sail, and putting to Sea, made ſeveral 


Deſcents, and haraſs d the Enemies Country. 
 Callicratidas being ſent to ſucceed Lyſander, Olym gz. 3 


whoſe Year was expir'd, I deliver up the Fleet 
'o you, ſays the latter, which by my Victory 
ide Sawereign of the Seas, I'll allow i Jon, 
ys Callicratidas, if you will coaft along from 
Epheſus to the left of Samos, where the Athenian 
Fleet lyes, and reſign it at Miletus. Lyfander's 


Anſwer was, That he would not meddle whilft 


another commanded, The fuſt Attempt of the 


new Admiral was againſt Jfethywna in Lesbos, 


which he took by Storm. He then threaten d 


to Sea, he purſu'd him into the Port of Mity- 
l with an hundred and ſeventy Sail, took f 


He ſoon after took ten more out of twelve, 
which were coming to his Relief, Then hear- 
ing that the Athonians had fitted out their 


whole Strength, conſiſting of an hundred and 


fifty Sail, he left fifty of his Ships under Eteo- 
vicus, to carry on the Siege of Adiiylane, and 
wick an hundred and twenty more met the A- 
thenians at Arginuſæ over- againſt Lesbos. His 
Pilot advis d kim to retreat; for that the Ene- 
my was ſuperior in Number. He told him, 
That. Sparta no be never the worſe inhabited, 


the” he. 2pere ſlain. The Fight was long and Thy Fight 
obſtinate, till, at laſt Callicratidas charging at Argi- 
through the Enemy, was ſunk, and the reſt nufæ. 


„ 


thirty of; hs Ships, and befieg'd him in the gain at 
Town, from which he cut off all Proviſions, Sea. 
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fled. The Peloponneſians loſt about ſeven 
Sail, and the Athenians twenty five with ak 
of the Men in them. The Athenian Admirals, 


who had the joint Command of the Fleet, in- 


ſtead of being rewarded for ſo ſignal a Victo- 


ry, were made a barbarous Inſtance of their 


Fellow-Citizens Power, and Ingratitude. Up- 
on a Relation of the Fight before the Senate, 
it was alledg d, they had ſuffer'd their Men, 


who were Shipwreck'd, to be loſt, when they 
might have fav'd them: Upon which they 


were clapp'd in Irons, in order to anſwer it to 
the People. They urg'd in their Defence, 
That they were purſuing the Enemy, and at the 
ſame time gave Orders about taking up the Men, 
70 thoſe whoſe Buſineſs it was, particularly to 


| Theramenes, who was now their Accuſer; but 


yet that their Orders could not be executed, b 


reaſon of a violent Storm, which happen'd at that 


time, This ſeem'd fo reaſonable, and ſatisfa- 
Rory, that ſeveral ſtood up, and offer'd to 
bail them. But in another Aſſembly the Po- 
pular Incendiaries demanded” Juſtice, and fo 
aw'd the Judges, that Socrates was the only 
Man, who had Courage enough to declare, 


Hie would do nothing contrary to Law, and ac- 


Six of the cordingly refus d to act, After a long Debate, 
Athenian eight of the ten were condemn'd, and fix of 


Admirals 


put to 


Death. 


them put to Death, among whom was Pericles 


Son of the Great Pericles. 


Olym.93 4 The Peloponneſian Confederates after their 


2 


laſt Defeat, plac'd their chief Confidence in 
Lyſauder, and ſent to ſollicit his Return to 
— Command of the Fleet. The Lacedæmo- 
wians, to gratifie their Allies, and yet obſerve 


their Laws, which forbad that Honour being 


conferr d 


— — 


Army on board, and ſet Sail with all Expedi- 
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conferr'd twice on the ſame Perſon, ſent him 

with the Power of Admiral, but with the Ti- 

tle only of Vice-Admiral to Aracus. Having 
obtain'd what Supplies of Mony he could from 

cyrus, he refitted the Navy; with which he 
ſurpris'd ſeveral Iſlands towards Attica, and 
failing from thence to the Helleſpont, beſieg'd 


Lampſacus, and took it. In the mean while 


the Athenian Fleet conſiſting of an hundred 
and eighty Sail put in at Seftos, and from thence 
faild to e/£gos-potamos, where they were juſt 
oppoſite to the Enemy, who was till crui- 
ſing about Lampſacus. The two Navies be- 
ing in ſight of one another, Ly/ander command- 
ed all his Men on board, giving them a ſtri& 
Charge to watch the Signal. The next Morn- 
ing the Athenians drew up in a Line directly 
before him, and gave the Challenge, but he 
would not accept it: Upon which they bore 
up to him again the next Day; and thus he 
ſuffer'd himſelf to be inſulted for four Days 
together. Upon the fifth he diſpatch'd*fome 
light Veſſels after them, to give him Notice | 
when the Enemy was landed: They according- 1 
ly hung out a Shield on the Fore-Deck, which 4 
being the appointed Signal, he took the Land- 


tion. Canon being the firſt of the Athenians, 
who deſcry'd the Enemy, made what haſte 
he could to get his Men om board; but they 
were ſo diſpers'd, that he was forc'd to make 
his Eſcape to Cyprus with only eight Veſſels. The' Athe- 
Lyſander run in briskly upon the reft, and having nians /o/e 
eaſily made himſelf Maſter of the whole _ * 
Fleet return d in Triumph to Lampſacus with — nl 
9 5 0 | three tamos. | 
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three thouſand Priſoners, who were all put to 
Death, except Adimantut one af the Admirals, 
who was thought to have hetray'd the Fleet 


ta him. 


Lyſander after this ſpent: ſome time in ſettling 
his Conqueſts by Land; and finding that a 
a Body 


of Aibeniaus on Shore had thrown . 


themſelves into the Garrifons, he commanded 


them all on pain of Death, ta repair to Athens: 
Which he did with a Deſign to throng the 


City, fo. as to reduce it by Famine, if it did 


not ſurrender upon his opening the Siege. This 
was ſo ſudden and fatal a Turn to the the 
mant that finding themſelves at once depriv'd 


of all their Shipping, and Proviſions, block d 


Athens be- 


fog d. 


up. by Sea and Land, and abandon'd by all 
their Allies, but Saxzes, they. could expect no- 
thing leſs than what follow'd. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe Difficultics, they reſolv'd to 
ſtand a Siege, and ur: within their Walls, 
"till Froviſions failing, they were forc'd to fend 
to Agis to make Overturcs of Peace. He told 
em, He had no. Power to. treat with them, and 
refert d em to the Eyhoni at Sparta; to whom 
they made Propoſals of parting. with. all Places, 
but their City, the Freu, and Long Walls 
The Eghori immediate ly difmiſs'd the Ambal- 
ſadors. telling em, Thaz if they ſeriouſly dejir'd 
4. Peace, they muſt came with fairer Propoſals, 
They had. before hinted to em, that they ex- 


pe their Zoug Walls ſhould: be demoliſh'd: 
zut 


But Arheſtratus was committed for only mo- 
ving, That they ſhould. conclude. & Peace with. the 


Lacedæmoniaũs pen their n Term. 


Therament 
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Theramenes at laſt undertook to manage the 
Treaty with Liſander; and after three Months 
Stay. with him, went again to Sparta; where 
ſeveral of the Confederates oppos'd a Peace up- 

on any Terms, inſiſting upon the total Extir- 
pation of the Athenians, But the Lacedamo- 
nian told em, They World not deſt roy 4 City, 
which had ſa eminently reſcud Greece in the 
moſt critical Functure; and conſented to a 
Peace upon theſe Conditions: That the Long 
Walls, aud Fortifications of the Pirzus ſhould 
be demoliſhid : That they ſhould deliver up all 
their Ships, but, twelve : That they ſhould reſtore 
their Exiles : That they ſhould make a League 
Ofenſive and Defenſive with, the Lacedæmoni- 
ang, and ſerve them in all their Expeditions both 
by Sea and Land. Ther Klit nes being return d 
with the Articles to Athens, was ask d, Why he 
added ſo contrary to the Intention of Themiſtocles, 
aug, gave thoſe Walls, into the Hands of the La- 
cedæmonians, which he built in Defiance of em? 
I have my Eye, ſays he, upon Themiſtocles his 
Deſign, He raisd theſe Malls for the Preſerva- 
tian of the, City; and 1 far the very ſame Reaſon 
would haze them deſtroy. ds For if: Walls only. ſe- 
curs a, City, Sparta, which has none, is in a very 
ill Canditian. The Athenians, at another time 
would not have thought this a ſatisfacto- 
ry Anſwer; but heing reduc'd to the laſt Ex- 
tremity, it did not admit of a long Debate, 
whether they ſhould accept of the Treaty. 
Yet as to the buſineſs of the Walls, they wav'd Surren- 
the putting it in Execution as long as they ders upon 
could; till at laſt Lyſauder came up the Pi- Terms. 
reum and. demoliſh'd. them with great Solem 
| | nity 
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nity of Muſick, and other Demonſtrations of 


Joy, as if he ſeem'd from that Day to date 
the Liberty of Greece. This concluded the 


ef the Pe- ninety third Olympiad, and the three thouſand 
loponne- fix hundredth Year of the World; and put a 


ſian War. 


3600. 


final Period to the War, after it continu'd full 
ſeven and twenty Years, with great Expence of 
Blood and Treaſure, with a ſtrange Variety 
of Fortune, and a Spirit of Reſolution and 
Bravery on both Sides, which might have 
been employ'd to a vaſt Advantage againſt a 


foreign Enemy. Victory ſeem'd irreſolute in 


the whole Courſe of the War; the reaſon of 
which was, that the Athenians being always 
Maſters at Sea, repaid themſelves there, what 
they loſt by Land. Neither could the Pelo- 
ponneſians have ever given ſo ſucceſsful and ſud- 
den a Turn to their Affairs, if they had not 
prevail'd with the Perſian to open his Trea- 
ſury, and ſupply them liberally, eſpecially af- 
ter the late Conqueſts of Alcibiades, = 
- How far this Change affected the City of 
Athens, and what further Influence it had on 


the other Affairs of Greece, will be the Sub- 


Sophocles. 


ject of the next Volume. But we muſt not 
conclude this without doing ſome ſort of Ju- 
ſtice to the Memory of thoſe, who contribu- 
ted ſo largely to the Growth-of Letters and 
Politeneſs during this War; ſeveral of whom 
bore an honourable Part in it, and were e- 
qually induſtrious to defend their Country 
with their- Sword, and to adorn it with their 
Pens | FOLK: 

Sophocles made ſuch Tmprovements in the Tra- 
$i6k Strain, that he foiFd his Maſter Æſchylus 
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in the fiſt Piece he preſented. They had both 


of them a lofty Genius; but Sophocles had a 
reater Command of it; ſo that he is not fo 


ſublime in his Expreſſion as the other, but 


more Eloguent, and more Intelligible. He had 
alſo a more artful way of touching the Paſſions, 
and by an agreeable Mixture of Terror, and 
Pity, left more pleaſing Impreſſions on the Au- 
dience; from whence it is, that he was fir- 
nam'd the Bee, He is ſtill more remarkable for 
his Conduct, which appears in his working up, 
and unravelling his Plots, and his intereſting the 
Chorus in the main Action, ſo as to make the 
Play all of a Piece. It is ſaid he dy d in a 
Tranſport of Joy upon the Succeſs of his laſt 
Piece, 
with a lower Strain, and endeavour'd to be more 
elaborate and correct, more moral, and ſen- 
tentious, and to inſtruct as well aspleaſe : So that 
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His Rival Euripides contented himſelf Euripides. 


what he wants in the Contrivance of his Fables, 


and the Grandeur of the Buskin, he makes up 
in Nature, and Good Senſe, It is much for the 
Honour of this Poet, that after the laſt great 
Defeat of the Athenians before Syracuſe, many 
of the Priſoners were releas'd, only for repeat- 
ing ſome of his Verſes. Comedy at the ſame 
time was advanc'd by Phrynicus, Ariſtarchus, 
Cratinus, and others; but the greateſt and 


boldeſt Genius of this kind, was Ariſtophanes : Aritopha- 
Who at the ſame time that he diverted the nes. 


Athenians with his Pleaſantry, aw'd them with 


his Satyr, and attack'd them in their tendereſt 


Part, their Superſtition, It muſt be own'd he 
often mock'd too groſsly, and that he was not 


tial 
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tial to Comedy; but yet he may be eſteem d 
perfect in his kind, as he writ in the time of 
the Old Comedy, which allow'd a Liberty of re- 


preſenting things on the Stage without any Diſ- 
guiſe of Perſons, or Names. Whatever Im- 


provements Comedy receiv'd after this Licence 
was reſtrain d by the Laws; yet it is certainly 


The full from this Period, that we are to date The full 


Age of Po» 
ery. 


Socrates. 


Age of Poetry in Greece. It is obſervable, that 
to Att made quicker, or firmer Advances than 
this. It had indeed for ſome Ages been made 
ſubſervient chiefly to the Propagation of Reli- 
gion, Government, and Philofophy: But Su- 
perſtition, and Knowledge of all kinds having by 
degrees gather'd Strength enough, to convey 
and enforce their Doctrines without the Aff. 
ance of Verſe, the Muſe by this means was di- 
veſted of thoſe ſeverer Ornaments, and ap- 
pear d in her more natural Colours, with an 
Air of Wit, and Gaiety, and Politeneſs. The 
Grecian Maſe was particularly happy in being 
ſupported by a Language, thar was ſmoot 

and muſical, and yet full and expreſſive; and 
that Variety of Dialectt, which is generally a 
Corruption in other Languages, was not the 


eaſt of its Beauties. This prov'd ſuch a migh- 


ty Encouragement, that every one ſtrove to 
excel; and ſome by varying their Numbers, 
and others their Subjects, ſucceeded fo well, 
as to reduce Poetry to an Art, and by their 
Writings to fix a Standard in their ſeveral kinds 
to ſucceeding Ages. 
The great Hero in Philoſophy at this time 
was Socrates, of whom we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak more particularly in the Account of his 
Death," 
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Death, which happen'd ſome Years later. 

And here we muſt not omit the Names of He- Herodotus: 
rodotus, and Thucydides, to whom the Memory Thucydi- 
of Greece it ſelf is in a great Meaſure owing : * 

The firſt is conſider'd as the Father, and 

the latter as the more perfect Maſter of Hi- 

ſtory. 
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INDEX. 
; A. 
A Achilles joins with Agamemnon, and 
| the reſt in the Trojan Expedition, 40. 


He harraſſes the Territories of Troy, 42. He 
is diſguſted, 43. He kills Hector, 45. And 
is All himſelf, ibid. 
Acriſius King of Argos, 21. Being terrißy d by 
the Oracle he cloſely confines his Daughter, 25. 


He is kill'd by his Grandſon, 1 
Adraſtus, King of Argos, his Theban Expedition, 
108, &c. 


A geus ſucceeds his Father in the Kingdom of A- 
thens, 125. Throws himſelf headlong into the 
Sta, and why, | | 128 

Agilthus, the V/wrper, All d by Oreltes, 48 

Eolians planted in Alia, 


9 
Aſchylus he Founder of Tragedy, an FE... 
of him, | 307, 308 
gina Leagues with Thebes againſt Athens, 
179. Complies with the Demands of the 
Perſians, 170. Wherenpon a War enſues be- 
teen them and the Confederates, 191 
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Agamemnon choſen General of the Expedition 
againſt Troy, 33. He is murder d by Ægi- 
hus, | 8 
Alczus, the Poet, an Inſtance of his dice, 
147. Some Account of his Writings, ibid. 
In love with Sappho, 148. By whom he is 
rejected, ibid. 


Alcibiades, his Advice to his Uncle Pericles, 


269. His Riſe and Character, 312. Reſcu'd 
by Socrates at Potidza, 314. His artful 
Practices, 3 15. Declar'd General of the A- 
thenians, 316. His Arguments for a War 
againſt the Lacedzmonians, 323. Accuſa- 
tions againſt him, 3 24. Being order d to take 
his Trial, he flies to Sparta, 325. Where he 
is ſuſpected, 331. He flies to Tiſſaphernes, 
332. He is recall d, and created General, 
334. His Service againſt the Perſians, 336. 
He is ſeiz'd by Tiſſaphernes, and eſcapes, 
337. He Defeats the Lacedæmonians, ibid. 
His Reception at Athens, 339. Where he is 
abſolv'd and created Generaliſſimo, 340. He 
is again in Diſgrace, | 342 
Alexander, Sen of Amyntas, King of Macedo- 
nis, his Advice to his Father, 182. And re- 
folute Action, | 1 183 
Amyntas, Xing of Macedonia, complies with 
the Perſian King, and entertains his Ambaſſa- 
dors, „ 162 
Amphictyon, the Son of Deucalion, inſtitutes 
the Diet of Greece, calld from him Amphi- 
ctyones, | 119 


Anacreon of Teos, ſome Account of his Perſon 


and Writings, 195 


Anaxagoras, in what time he flouriſhd, 240 


Anaxi- 


Anaximander, the Diſciple of Thales, his Dos 
ctrine, | 163 


Antiphon, his Character, 333 


Apollo, the Office a ſign d him in the Heathen Su- 
perſtitions, . 23 
Archidamus, the Lacedæmonian, his Speech to 
the Confederates, 275. He invades Attica, 


276, 279. He beſieges Platza, 283 
Archilochus, the Satyriſt, ſome Account of his 
Writings, 148 


Archons perpetual of Athens, when, and on 
what Occaſion firſt inſtituted, 134. When they 
became Decennial, 141. And Annual, 144 
Areopagus, the Council of, when founded, 116. 
Their great Reputation, 117 
Argonauts, their Expedition, 29. The Perſons 
concern d in it, zo. Their Succeſs, ibid. 
Argos, the Kingdom of, by whom founded, 16, 
Why ſo call d, 18. The Occaſion of its Fall, 
26. It's divided into vo Kingdoms, 27. The 
Argives worſted by the Lacedzmonians, 86. 
Againſt whom they nnite with the Corinthi- 
ans, 3 10. They League with Athens, 316. A 
Battel at Mantinea, between them and the La- 
cedzmonians, | 318 
Ariſtagoras excites a Rebellion in Tonia, 183. 
And draws the Athenians into the Quarrel, 
184. He is killa, 5 185 
Ariſtides, Rival to Themiſtocles, 211. Is ba- 
niſh'd by the Oſtraciſm, and his Behaviour in 
that Conj uncture, ibid. He returns, and is recon- 
cild to Themiſtocles, 212. His Advice upon 
Xerxes his Flight, 2 14, 215. The Keputati- 
on of his Fuſtice highly beneficial to the Athe- 
nians, 231. His Death and Character, 236 


A a 2 Ariſto- 
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Ariſtocrates, King of the Arcadians, his Treache- 
17, 91, 93. For which he is ſton d to Death 
by his own Subjects, 93 
Ariſtodemus vip, up his Daughters Belly with his 
on Hand, andwhy, 85. He is choſen King 
of the Meſſenians, 87. He kills hinsſelf, 88 
Ariſtogiton forms a Conſpiracy againſt rhe Ty- 
ranny at Athens, 172. For which a Staruc 
is erected to his Alemory, 173 
Ariſtomenes choſen General of the Meſſenians, 
90. His Succeſs, 90, 91. He is taken, and 
eſcapes, 92. His Death, 94 
Ariſtophanes, an Account of his IWritings, 349 
Artabanus, his wholſom Advice to his Nephew 
Xerxes, | 199 
Aſiatick Grecians, who, | 180 
Athens, and Athenians, their own Opinion of 
their Antiquity, 2. By whom founded, 113. 
Divided into four Tribes, 115. Their Alli- 
ance with the Platzans, 171. They court the 
Alliance of the Perſians, 178. But unite with 
Ariſtagoras againſt 'em, 184. And are de- 
feated, 185. Their War with the Æginetans, 
191. They overthrow the Perſians, 194. 
Their Ingratitude to Miltiades, 197. They 
 wndertake the Defence of Greece againſt Xer- 
xes, in Conjunition with the Lacedæmonians, 
203. They defeat the Perſians in a Sea Fight, 
213. Their Gty and Country deſtroyd by 

| 'Nerxes and Mardonius, 209, 219. They 
| form the Perſian Camp, 222. They delude 
the Lacedæmonians, and rebuild their Walls, 
229. TheCommand at Sea transferr'd to them, 
230. They lay the firſt Tax upon Greece, 23 1. 
And exact it with much Rigour, 233. They 
ſubdue the Thracian Cherſoneſe, 241. They 
i 2 receive 


I. 


receive the Spartan Helots, aud ſettle em at 


Naupactus, 246. Their Quarrels with their 
Neighboars, 248, 249, &c. A Peace conclu- 
ded betwixt Athens and Sparta, 2 52. Athens 
beamtify'd by Pericles, 257. They reduce Sa- 
mos, 259. They ſet up for the Sovereign Um- 
pires of Greece, 270. Their Succeſs in the 
Peloponneſian War, 273, &c. They emer in- 
to 4 League Offenſive and Defenſive with Spar- 
ta, 308. Their Pretenſions upon Melos, 320. 
They are worſted at Sea, 335. They are de- 
feated at Sta by Lyſander, 343. For which 
they put ſix of their Admirals to Death, 344. 
They loſe their whole Fleet, 345. Athens be- 
freg'd, 346. And ſurrender d upon Terms, 347 
Athenian Neighbourhood, 270 


| oa 
Bacchidæ, who, and why ſo call d, 98. They 


aſſume the Government of Corinth into their 
own Hands, 99. They are remov'd by Cypſe- 


lus, 101 
Bacchus, au Account of him, 120 
Bellerophon of Corinth flies io Argos, 96. His 

Story, | ibid. 97 


Braſides, the Spartan, his Expedition into Thrace, 
and Succeſs there, 302,303, Heiskill'd, 305. 
His Character, | 306 


Butes, the Perſian, his Behaviour at Eion, 232 


Co | 
Cadmus, the firſt King of Thebes, 105. Some 
Account of him, ibid, 
Czfar Julius, why, and by whom call'd the Piſi- 
ſtratus of Rome, 169 


Callicratidas defeat 5 che Athenians ar Sea, 343 
Aa 3 Caſtor 
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INDEX. 
Caſtor and Pollux, why calld Dioſcuri, 55 
Cecrops, Founder of Athens, 113. Why calld 
_* Diphyes, 114. He divides the Athenians in- 
ro four Tribes, 115. His Death and Suc- 
_— WE II9 
Cimon, Son of Miltiades, his Piety to his Fa- 
ther, 198. His Riſe, 23 1. And Expedi- 
tion into Thrace, 232. His Management in 
Relation to the public Contributions, 23 3. His 
Services on the Aſiatick Seas, 237, 238, 239. 
He is accus d, 241. And baniſh'd, 245. Re- 
call d, 251. He procures a Peace between 
Athens and Sparta, 252. His Death and 
Character, To | 252, 253 
Cleomenes, King of Sparta, his Endeavonrs to 
reſtore Iſagoras the Athenian, 178, 179. Upon 
a Conteſt with his Collegue Demaratus, 190. 
He rips up his own Belly, 191 
Cleon, his Endeavours to ſupplant Peri- 
cles at Athens, 277. His ſevere Advice 4- 
gainſt the. Lesbians, 291. He takes Spha- 
cteris, 299. His Death and Character, 305 
Cliſthenes, Author of the Oſtraciſin, 176. He 
is baniſh'd Athens, and recall d, 178 
Codrus, the laſt King in Athens, 134 
Corcyra, 4 Corinthian Colony, 99. Throws of 
her Dependance on Corinth, 261. The Cor- 
cyrzans defeat the Corinthians, and take Epi- 
damnus, ibid. They Confederate with the 
Athenians in the Peloponneſian War, 274. A 
great Sedition in the Iſland, 294. The wan- 
ner of it, ibid. & 295. It is ſuppreſt, z oo. 
Corinth, the Kingdom of, by whom founded, 96. 
Its Government chang d into an Ariſtocracy, 
99. dts Power at Sea, ibid. The Averſion 
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of the Corinthians te Monarchy, 103. Irs 


advantageous Situation, ibid. 
Cretan Commonwealth, 61. Its principal Lau- 
| givers, ibid. 
Cryptia, what, 73 
Cylon, the Athenian, his Attempt and Succeſs, 
I 
Cynægirus, his obſtinate Valoar, I = 
Cypſelus »/urps the Government of Corinth, 
100, His Behavicar, ibid. 
* 
Danae, Daughrer of Acriſius, for what reaſon 
| confin'd by her Father, 224.25 
Danaides, the Daughters of Danaus, their At- 
tempt, 21 
Danaus, the Egyptian, his firſt Settlement in 
Greece, 20 
Dardanus, the Arcadian, Founder of the King- 
dom of Troy, 35 


Darius, King of Perſia, his Scythian Expedition, 
181. His Enmity to the Athenians, 189. 


His Deſigns upon Greece, 192. And Defeat, 


193, His Death, 198 


Damaratus, King of Sparta, oppoſing his Collegue, 
is dethron d, 191. He goes over to the Per- 


ſians, ibid. 
:moſthenes defeated by the Ætolians, 296. 
His Service at Pylus, 297. He is talen Pri- 
ſoner in Sicily, 329. And All d, 330 
Deucaleon's Flood, when, I18 
Earth and Water demanded as an Homage and 
Token of Subjection by the Perſians, 178 


Aa4 Fleu- 


FN DEX. 
Eleuſinia, 4 Feaſt of Ceres, why ſo call d, 122 
Ephetz, 4 Court, the Original of it, 133 
Bron, ler Creation, 80. Their Power, 
. | ibid. &c. 
Epigoni, MR 110. They take Thebes, and 
demoliſh it, r 
Ericthonius ef Athens inſtitutes the Panat he- 
hea, 122 
Euripides, ſome Account of him, 349 
Eurybiades declar'd Admiral of the Grecian 
Navy, 209. Rewaraed for his Valour by the 
Spartans, 216 
Eurymedon, his Services in Sicily, 327. He 
is flain, 328 
Eury ſtheus, his Enmity to Hercules, 28. By 
5 Sons he is ſlain, 31 


? | F. 5 | 
Feſtivals of Greece, ſome. Account of them, 


r 
Funeral Solemnities, the manner of per forming 
them in Athens, 279 


G. 


Golden Number, by whons invented, and why ſo , 
call d, 272 
Greece, its ſeveral Names, 3. Deſcription of 
"rhe Country, 7, &c. The Religion of the Gre- 
clans, 144 175 
Grecia Magna, where, and why ſo calld, 8 
Sey, the Spartan, defeats t Athenians in | 


clly, 3277329 


Harmo- 
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H. 


Harmodius, being inſtrumental in expelling Hip- 


pias, has 4 Statue erected to his Memory at 


Athens, 171, 173 
Hector kill'd by Achilles, 45 
Hecuba, Queen of Troy, her Dream, 37 
Helena, her Rape, 38 
Hellen, who, . 6 


Hellenes, che Grecians ſo calld, 3. Why, 6 
Helotæ, Spartan Slaves, their Original, 59, &c. 
Heraclidæ, their Deſcent into Greece, 50. And 


Diviſion of their Conqueſts, ibid, &c. 
Hercules, ſome Account of him, 28, 31 
Heſiod, ſome Account of his Writings, 137 
Heſione, reſca d by Hercules, 37 


Hippias ſurceeds his Father Piſiſtratus in the 


Tyranny at Athens, 169. Expell'd by the 
Athenians, 173, He is receiv'd in the Per- 
ſian Court, 180. He incites Darius againſt 
the Grecians, 189, His Service in the Way, 


192, 193, His Death, 194 
Hiſtizus excites a Rebellion againſt Darius, 180. 
His Puni ſhment, I87 
Holy War, why ſo call d, 254 


Homer, ſome Acrount of his Writings, 136 
Homogyrus, Author of the Art of Tillage, 18 
Hy perbolus, rhe laſt Perſon baniſh'd by the O- 


ſtraciſm at Athens, 177 

| 
Jaſon, his Expedition, 3 29 
mmortal Regiment, why ſo call d, 199 


Inachus, Founder of the Kingdom of Argos, 
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Ionians, 
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Tonians rebel againſt Darius, 183. They are 


reduc d, | 187 
Iphitus, Author of the Olympick Games, 51 
Ireus, who, | | | 69 
Illes of the Gentiles, how to be underſtood, 3 
Iſthmian Games, &y whos inſtituted, 96, 130 


| 5 Le 
Lacedzmon, the Kingdom of, by whom foun- 
ded, 54. Its State under the firſt Kings, 57. 
Under the Heraclidz, ibid, c. The Con- 
duct of the Lacedæmonians in the Perſian 
War, 203. They decree War againſt Athene, 
266, Their Allies, 274. They ' ſue for 
Peace, 291. Which is concluded for fifty 
Tears, 306. They League with the Perſians, 
331. They defeat the Athenians, 342, 345. 
Aud beſiege Athens, 346. Which is ſurren- 
der d to em, 347. Vid. Sparta. 
Leena, her reſolute Bravery and Reward, 173 
Lelex, the firſt King of Lacedzmon, 34 
Leonidas, King of Sparta, his Behaviour at the 
Streights of T hermopylz, 203, 204, 206, 
207. And Death, | ibid. 
Lesbos, an Account of it, 146. Revolts from 
the Athenians, 289. Surrenders at Diſcre- 


tion, 291. And is puniſh'd, 292 
Leutychides, the Spartan Admiral, defeats the 
Perſians, 224, 225 


Lycambes hangs himſelf, and why, 148, 149 
Lycurgus, his generous Behaviour, 60. His 
| Tavels, 61. He ſettles the Spartan State, 62. 
Inſtitutes a Senate, 63. Prohibits the Uſe of 
Gold and Silver Mony, 66. His many Re- 
gulations, 64, 65, & deinceps. His Death 


aud Character, 77 


Lyſan- 


DE X. 
Lyſander of Sparta, his Character, 341. De- 


feats the Athenians, 342, 345. And demo- 
4 iſhes their Walls, - 7 8 347, 348 


Mardonius, the Perſian, his fruitleſs Expedition, 


188. Preſſes Xerxes to the European Mar, 
198. His Offers to the Athenians, 2 17. He 


enters Athens, 219. He is kill d, 221 
Medea, her Adventures, 30, 31 
Medon, the firſt perperual Archon in Athens, 

135 
Melanthus, his Stratagem, 133 


Menelaus joins with the reſt of the Grecians in 
the Trojan War, 93 
Meneſtheus oppoſing Theſeus at Athens, 131. 
Obtains Poſſeſſion of the Crown, 132 
Meſſene in Sicily, by whom built, 95 
Meſſenian War, the firſt Grounds of it, 83. It 
| breaks out, 84. The End of the ffirſt War, 
88. The ſecond begins, 89. The End of zo 


Meton, the Aſtronomer, the Inventer of 2 


Golden Number, 27158 
Miletus vevolts * Darius, 184. Beleg d 
Aud taken, 186, 187 


Miltiades excites the Ionians to throw off the 
Perſian Toke, 182. His Enmity to the Per- 
ſians, 190. Whom he defeats at Marathon, 
193. How rewarded by the Athenians, 195, 


196. His Death and Character, 197 
Mimnermus, the Inventer of Elegy, 240 
Minos, the Law-giver, the Tenor of his Laws, 
62 

Mycenæ erelted into 4 Kingdom by Perſeus, 26, 
. Taken and Demoliſh'd, 2246 
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No: 
Nician Peace, what, and why ſo call dl. yo7 
Nicias, the Athenian Admiral, his Services, 
zor, &c. Being ſiudious for the Peace be- 
tuen Athens and Sparta, he is qppos d by Alci- 
_ -biades, 3 12. With whons however he is join d 
in Commiſſion, 322. Ve is A. 329 

. O. f | 

Oedipus, his Adventures, 107 
Olympiad, her firſt celebrated, 80, 139 
Olympick Games, an Account of them, 138 


Oracles, an. Account of them, 22, 24 
Oreſtes kills his Mother, and her Adulterer, 48. 
Te Extent of his Damini ons, 49 
Oſtraciſm, by whows firff Invewed, I76 
5 . 
Pædonomus of Sparta, his Office, * 
Palamedes ffon'd by the Grecians in the Camp be- 
fore I roy, 42 
Panathenza, by whom inſtituted, 121 
Paris foals Helen from Sparta, 38. Slain, 
 Partheniz, who, and why ſo call d, 89 


Perroclus A by Hector, 44 
Peloponneſus, % ſo call'd, 7 
Peloponneſian War, the firſt Grounds of it, 263. 
Decreed at Sparta, 266. The End of it. 


348 

Pelops flying out of Phrygia, ſettles in Greece, 
. 26. His Deſctnaants, | 32 
Periander of Corinth, his Cruelty, 102 


Pericles ef Athens, his Riſe, 242. His Con- 
Act, 243, 254, 255, 256. He ä 
| the 
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INDEX: 
the City, 257» His Expeditions, 254 258, 
&c. His Defence to the People, 257, 258. 
He reduces Samos, 2 59. He promotes the Pe- 
loponneſian War, 268. The Reaſon for it, 
269, In Diſgrace, 281. His Death and 
Charatter, 286, 287 


Pericles, Son of the former, put to Death by the 


Athenians, 3 
perſeus born, and thrown with his Mother into 
the Sea, 25. Kills his Grandfather, 26, And 


removes the Regal Seat to Mycenz, ibid. 
Phemonoe, the firſt Pythia, 24 
Phillis, Queer of Thuvce, hangs her ſelf, 132 
Philoſophy, the Birth of it, 161 
phormio, the Athenian Admiral, his than: + p 
Sea, 
Phoroneus, why calld the Father of Mankind, 
os 4 
Pindar, ſome Account of him, and his Writings, 
67 


Piſiftratus, his Ambition, 157. - Uſurps the Go- 
vernment of Athens, 158. Diſplaced and 
Keſtor u, 167. His Death and Character, 


168 
Pittacus, bis Charatter, | 147 
Platza beſicg'd by the Athenians, 283, Surren- 
der d, _ ” 
Poetry, the Beginning of it, 24. it firſt 4. 
135. dts full Age, „* 
Polycrates #/zrps the Government in Samos, 169, 
170. He is nail d to a Croſs, 171 
Potidza beſeg d by the Athenians, 264. To 
whom it Surrender, a 
Priamus, wh ſo call'd, 37. Murder d by t 
Greeks, e 4 48 
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Fromotheus, the Grounds of his Fable, 19 
Pythagoras, ſome Account of him, 164, &c. 


Q. 
; Quaternion of Pythagoras, what meant by it, 
166 
; Ry | 
Rhetra of Lucurgus, 88 g 6 3 
| S. 


Samos, an Account of it under Polycrates, 169. 
Taben by the Athenians, 259 
Sappho, ſome Account of her Perſon and Wri- 


tings, 147 
Senate of Sparta, by whom inſtituted, 63. Its 
extenſive Power, | 64 


Sicyon, the firſt Kingdom in Greece, 13. Go+ 
vern d by the Prieſts of Apollo, 16. Annex d 


to Argos, ibid. 
Simonides, ſome Account of his Writings, 
240 


Siſyphus founds the Kingdews of Corinth, 96 
Socrates reſcues his Friend Alcibiades, 314. 

His Courage on the Fudgment Seat, 344 
Solon reforms the Athenian State, 151, 152, 


&c. His Death and Charatter, 159 
Sophocles, an Account of his Writings, 348, 
349. The manner of his Death, ibid. 


Sous, King of Sparta, 4 great Inſtance of his 
Self-denial, 59 
Sparta, why ſo call'd, 54. The Spartan War 
with the Meſſenians, 94 &c. The Effects 
ef her ſtrict Diſcipline, 170, See Lacedz- 

mon. 
Sphinx, the ſuppoſed unte, who, 107; Her 
Riddle, fern / * = 
- Steſi- 
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19 N Steſichorus, his great Reputation, 149, 150. 

C, Belov'd by Phalaris, | ibid. 
Syracuſe, by whom planted, 99 

it, 'Þo © 

'6 7 argets, when firſt us d | _ 
Tax, the firſt, in Greece, | 231 

3 Thales, the Philoſopher, his Ddirine, 163 
Thebes, by whom founded, | 105 


Themiſtocles improves the Athenian Genius for 
Sea Affairs, 203. His Engagement with the 
Perſian Fleet, 208, His Stratagem, 213. 
His Reputation among the Confederates, 216. 
His Anſwer to 4 Seriphian, 217. His Con- 
duct in rebuilding the Walls of Athens, 228. 
Being baniſh'd by the Athenians, he flies into 
Aſia, 234. His Reception there, 23 5. His 
Death aud Character, ibid. 
Thermopylæ, the Action there, 205 
Theſeus, the Acts of his Touth, 126. His Al- 
terations in the State, 128, 129, &c. He is 
ford from Athens, 131. His Death, 132 
Thucydides rivals Pericles, 256 
Tigranes, the Per ſian General, kill'd at Micale, 2 25 
Triptolemus Iuventer of Tillage among the A- 
thenians, 222 
Troy, its Kingdom and War, 33, 35, 36, 37. 
Taken by the Grecians, 4.6 
Tyrtæus ſent from Athens to aſſiſt Sparta, 90. 
Harangues the Army in Verſe, 91. His 
Reward and * 93, 94. 
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U. 

Ulyſſes joins with the Grecians in the Trojan 
Expedition, 40. Traduces Palamedes, and 
9 him ſton d, 42 
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Wiſe Men of Greece, who, 169 
X. | 

Xerxes, his Preparations againſ} Greece, 199. 

© His March, 200, His Paſſage into Europe, 


and an Account of his Forces, 201. He en- 
ters Athens, 209. His Flight, 213 
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